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PEEFACE 

The introduction and introductory exercises are 
intended to familiarise the student with the chief 
differences of English and German construction. Fore- 
most amongst these is the difference in the order of 
■words in principal sentences and dependent clauses. 
To impress this cardinal difference on the pupil, the 
first exercises are given in a twofold form: first, ex- 
clusively in principal and co-ordinate sentences; and 
next, in principal sentences combined with relative and 
dependent clauses. Teachers may find it useful to 
analyse some of the succeeding exercises in a similar 
way, especially with pupils whose knowledge of English 
syntax is limited. To them I should recommend, as 
a most helpful auxiliary, the late Professor W, D. 
Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar, or Pro- 
fessor John Earle's Simple Orarnvnar of English now 
in Use. 

Another great diflSculty in translating from Enghsh 
into German is the rendering of the Attributes of the 
substantive. This matter I have treated at some length 
in the Introduction, and shown by warning examples 
into what enormities even German translators of 
reputation have been led, and suggested easy means 
of how to avoid them. 

The English participial constructions and contracted 
sentences, though treated at sufficient length in my 
Public School German Grammar, receive some further 
elucidation. As this subject is inexhaustible, teachers 
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will find ample additional material in the two English 
Grammars mentioned above. 

A few of the Introductory Exercises consist of de- 
tached sentences, as there would have been little use 
in giving a long extract, containing perhaps only one 
or two instances of the construction required. 

I ha,ve taken great care in compiling the Vocabulary. 
In many instances where the student will perhaps look 
in vain for a footnote, he will find the information 
sought for in the Vocabulary. 

In conclusion I have to thank the several publishers 
and authors, or their respective representatives, for 
having granted me permission to reprint extracts from 
their works: Messrs. Blackwood and Son (George 
Eliot, A. W. Kinglake); Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
(Justin M'Carthy); the Clarendon Press (Bishop Stubbs); 
Messrs. Longmans and Co. (H. T. Buckle, W. E. H. 
Lecky, J. A. Froude); Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
(C. Kingsley, Sir A. Geikie, T. Huxley, P. G. Hamerton); 
Mr. John Murray (Dean Stanley, Lord Mahon) ; Messrs. 
Smith, Elder and Co. (Sir A. Helps, Eev. John Earle). 
Their kindness has enabled me to collect a series of 
extracts in modern English, presenting both a great 
variety of interest and form. 

Queen's Colleoe, Belfasx, 
Easter 1899. 
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INTEODUCTION 

From the earliest times that we possess German prose 
documents, the German language has been more subject to 
the influence of Latin than the other modern European 
languages. During the middle ages this was owing to the 
influence of the Latin Church and to the connection of 
Germany with Italy and the Holy Eoman Empire. At the 
time of the Reformation this influence, far from diminish- 
ing, greatly increased. All over Europe the imitation of the 
Classics, especially of the Eoman writers, was held up as the 
chief aim of the literary classes. Besides this, the univer- 
sities and public schools, all the liberal professions, talked and 
wrote Latin ; and when they made use of the vernacular, their 
style naturally was coloured by the language the habitual 
use of which distinguished them from the common herd and 
stamped them as a kind of intellectual aristocracy. Thus it 
came to pass that one of the earliest English students of 
German literature could describe a German sentence in these 
terms : 

' Every German regards a sentence in the light of a pack- 
age, and a package not for the mail-coach, but for the 
waggon, into which his privilege is to crowd as much as he 
possibly can. Having framed a sentence, therefore, he pro- 
ceeds to pack it, which is effected partly by unwieldy tails 
and codicils, but chiefly by enormous parenthetic involutions. 
All qualifications, limitations, exceptions, illustrations, are 
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stuffed and violently rammed into the bowels of the principal 
proposition.' — (Thomas De Quincey, Essay on Bhetmic, Works 
X. 65.) 

And, in another place, the same writer observes : ' If a 
whole book were made up of a single sentence, all collateral 
or subordinate ideas being packed into it as parenthetical 
intercalations — if this single sentence should even cover an 
acre of ground, the true German would see in that no want 
of art, would recognise no opportunities thrown away for the 
display of beauty. The temple would in his eyes exist, be- 
cause the materials of the temple — the stone, the lime, the 
iron, the timber — had been carted to the ground.' — {Essay on 
Language, Works viii., 91.) 

This is all very clever and witty, but fails to point out 
the fact that the construction of these unwieldy sentences 
was the result of the studies and mental habits of the 
literary classes for many succeeding generations. 

It is generally overlooked that all other European modern 
languages were and are subject to the same influence. The 
academic prose of France, irom Bossuet to the present day, 
is redolent of the influence of Latin syntax. There is a 
sentence of fifty-two Unes, covering two pages, in the open- 
ing passage of Victor Cousin's Vie de Madame de Gheweuse. 
And of the English prose of his day, De Quincey observes : 
' Ever since a more bookish air was impressed upon composi- 
tion without much effort by the Latinized and artificial 
phraseology, by forms of expression consecrated to books, 
and by " long-tailed words in osity and ation" either because 
writers felt that already, in this one act of preference shown 
to the artificial vocabulary, they had done enough to estab- 
lish a differential character of regular composition, and on 
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that consideration thought themselves entitled to neglect the 
combination of their words into sentences or periods ; or be- 
cause there is a real natural sympathy between 'the Latin 
phraseology and a Latin structure of sentence ; certain it is 
and remarkable, that our popular style in the common limited 
sense of arrangement applied to words or the syntax of sen- 
tences has laboured with two faults that might have been 
thought incompatible; it has been artificial, by artifices 
peculiarly adapted to the powers of the Latin language, and 
yet at the very time careless and disordinate.' — {Style, Works 
X. 181-182.) Of which statement this very sentence might 
be considered a good illustration. And as to carelessness, he 
observes : ' Whatever words tumble out under the blindest 
accidents of the moment, those are the words retained; 
whatever sweep is impressed by chance upon the motion of a 
period, that is the arrangement ratified. To fancy that men 
thus determinately careless as to the grosser elements of 
style would pause to survey distant proportions, or to ad-^ 
just any more delicate symmetries of good composition, 
would be visionary.' — (Style, Works x. 168.) 

Next to the Latin, the influence of the French language 
and literature was most powerful on German. During the 
middle ages, the literature of which was mainly poetical, this 
influence was limited to the subject-matter and the vocabu- 
lary, but became all-powerful in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and may be said to have fashioned the German 
style of the present day. "Whilst the French literature of 
the seventeenth century was the literature of the higher 
classes and its principal representatives were poets, the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century was addressed to the people, 
and its ch ef representatives were prose-writers. The great 
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intellectual movement of the eighteenth century had its origin 
in France and thence influenced the whole civilised world. 
Many of the most popular writers of that period, notably 
Saint-Evremond, who found a tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
are rarely read to-day, but their influence is felt in the 
thought and language of the present time. Voltaire, the 
greatest master of Prose, wielded a power as no literary man 
before or after him. Lessing, whose great merit was to 
emancipate the Germans from the tyranny of French models, 
nevertheless moulded his prose-style on that of Voltaire. 
Wieland was entirely under French influence, and Goethe 
and Schiller did not escape it. At the present day, Suder- 
mann, with many others, stands entirely under the influence 
of France, both as regards style and treatment of subject. 

This influence of Latin and French is manifest not only 
in the literature and language of Germany, but, curiously 
enough, shows itself as a social factor in the formation of 
family names. When de Grote (Mr. Long) and de Korte 
(Mr. Short) talked and wrote "Latin, they felt themselves 
greatly elevated in the social scale by calling themselves 
Grotius and Curtius; but when they had learned a little 
French, so as to confound the Low-German article de (the) 
with the French de, they felt themselves elevated even above 
the old Eomans as ' von Grote ' and ' von Korte.' 

There remains one more factor in the formation of modern 
German prose which has not been sufficiently estimated : 
the influence of the Greek poets. It is not only the poetry 
and poetical language of Germany which have been in- 
fluenced by the translations of Voss and his numerous 
followers, but the formation, composition, and derivation of 
words, in syntax the position of the adjective as attribu- 
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tive apposition, bear witness to the influence of the Greek 
language. 

There is a great resemblance of German Prose to Greek 
Prose in the use of the connectives. Instead of arranging a 
series of statements as co-ordinate or independent principal 
clauses, the conjunctions and adverbial connectives are used 
to continue the narrative and mould statements naturally 
belonging together into one harmonious period. As one of 
the most critical Greek scholars of the present century 
puts it : 

Sit @rte(i|i|c^en tnaltet bet SDSeitem me'^r aU in neueren 
©^rad^en ba§ ©treBen, SBegriffe unb ©a^e burd^ SonjunI= 
tionen ju berbinben unb bte Stebe ju einem inol^Igefugten 
orgomfd^en ©ottjen ju geftalten. 2Ijt)nbet<i erfd^etnen bo^er 
regetmafeig nur au§ Befonberen ftitifttfd^en (Sriinben, nanient» 
Itc^ um ber Sdebe me^r Sebl^aftigteit unb gtnbringlid^teit ju ge^ 
ben, ober oud^ um onjubeuten, ba§ mon nod^ ntel^rereS 5S{)nItd§e 
benlen fonne. (K. W. Kriiger, ©riec^ifc^e ©prad^tetire, ©^ntag, 
©e#e Stuflage, § 59, p. 248.) 

The same applies to German. The general tendency of 
modern languages is, however, towards simplicity of style. 
To be readily understood is the object of all writers, and 
we are at the present day in danger of writing not an 
epigrammatic but a telegrammatic language, devoid of all 
structure, beauty and harmony. 

The old traditional reproach made to German authors of 
being involved, obscure and prolix, can be made to the 
authors of the nineteenth century only by those who have 
not read them. German historians, Eanke, Giesebrecht, 
Sybel, Schnaase, Treitschke, write as clear and intelligible 
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a style as the contemporary French and English historians. 
German novelists, K. E. Franzos, P. Heyse, W. Riehl, G. 
Keller, H. Sudermann, F. Spielhagen, write each their own 
peculiar, but clear and simple style, whilst the historical 
novels of K. Spindler vie with those of Dumas Pfere in 
rapidity and interest of narration. The short stories of 
Hermann Seidel can be strongly recommended to beginners. 
Even the philosophers and metaphysicians, Kuno Fischer, 
Wundt, Paulsen, offer no diflaculty in the matter of style, 
and people who profess to understand an English Act of 
Parliament will be agreeably surprised in reading Heinrich 
Brunner's Deutsche Eechtsgeschichte. 



ORDER OP WORDS 

1. The German language makes a great distinction, as 
regards the order of words, between the principal sentence 
and the dependent clause. 

In the principal sentence the subject comes first, "next 
comes the verb, and then the object, if any. 

S)er 9Konn fd^retBt einen Srtef. 

In the compound tenses of the verb, the object and all 
other qualifications go between the finite verb and the infini- 
tive or participle. 

S)er Warm fiat einen iBrief gefd^rie6en. 
®er 3Rann tutrb einen Srief f^rei6en. 

2. In the dependent clause the finite verb is removed to 
the end of the clause. 
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A dependent clause is a clause beginning witli a relative 
pronoun, a relative adverb, a subordinating conjunction, or a 
connective adverb. 

_®er SJtann, toe{(J)er einen SSrief fc^reibt. 
3)er 3Jtann, toetc^er ettten SSrief gefd^rteben ^t. 
3(j^ hJiinfd^e, ba§ er einen SSrief fd^retbe. 
S(^ iDiinfd^te, ba6 er einen SBrief gefc^rteben ptte. 

3. Whenever the subject does not begin the sentence, 
some word or words being placed for the sake of emphasis 
in the beginning of the sentence, an inversion of the subject 
and verb takes place, i.e. the verb is placed before the subject. 

SSSir toaren geftern bei unferm @5ro^t)ater. 
But : (Seftern toaren toir bei unferm ©ro^bater. 

4. We have thus three arrangements of words in German : 
the normal or regular construction of the principal sentence, 
the transposed construction of the dependent clause, and the 
inverted construction. 

5. A narrative may consist of nothing but principal 
sentences ; and a period, however complicated, may always be 
resolved into a number of independent principal sentences 
(Exercises I.-VI.). 

OF THE SUBSTANTIVE 

6. Compound Substantives. — Compound nouns are more 
frequently formed in German than in English, but unwieldiness 
should be avoided in their formation. Many so-called com- 
pounds correspond exactly to English words placed in simple 
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juxtaposition : fire - insurance - company, geuerberfid^erung§= 
gefeHfd^aft; income-tax, @tnf ommenfteuer ; others are written 
as compounds also in English, like schoolboy, ©d^ultnabe. 
Some English substantives of Romanic origin are rendered 
in German by compounds: the defile, ber @e6irg§|3afe; the 
campaign, ber gclbjug; whilst some English compounds are 
represented in German by simple nouns : the wafehouse, ber 
©peid^er. The familiar expressions : a military, medical, 
musical mmi, must be rendered by ein ©olbot, eitt Slrjt, eitt 
aKufifer. 

The following are a few examples of compound sub- 
stantives : — 

the autumn evening, ber ^erfiftotienb. 

the village school, bte SJorfjd^uIe. 

a family likeness, eine gomtttenal^nlid^feit. 

society journals, Slatjc^blatter. 

presence of mind, bie ®etfte§gegenh)art. 

style of living, bie SebenStoeije. 

the close of the year, ber 3at|re§f(^Iu6. 

differences of opinion, SDfeinungSOerfi^teben'^etten. 

castles in the air, Suftfc^Iofler. 

a way out of; ein 2lu§tt)eg. 

state of siege, ber SelagerungSjuftonb. 

liberty of conscience, bte @eh)tffen§frei^eit. 

rural life, ia§ SanbleBett. 

a hired horse, ein Sfftiet^jferb. 

civil war, ber SBiirgerfrieg. 

pecuniary losses, ©elbtJertufte. 

boyish tricks, Snabenftrei^e. 

professional engagements, S8eruf§gefdE)afte. 
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When two compound substantives are formed with the 
same substantive, it is customary to omit the second com- 
ponent part of the first compound substantive, and to indicate 
the composition by a hyphen : an @onn» unb gefttogen ; in 
Srteg§« unb SrtebenSjeiten. 

7. Difference in the use of the Singular and 
Plural. — English substantives are used in the plural, but 
in German in the singular, when a thing belonging to several 
persons, but to each person separately as well, is spoken of : 
He won the hearts of the people, cr gelrann bo§ ^erj beS SoIfeS ; 
they seemed all to have lost tlieir heads, fie fd^ienen oHe ben Kopf 
berloren p 5a6en. . 

Similar is the English use of the plural in : the lives of the 
poets, SeBengbefd^reibungen ber ©tester; murders, fSRoxit^atm; 
misfortunes, UngliidESf alle ; deaths, SobeSfalte; where, in Ger- 
man, compound substantives are used. 

8. Frequently an English substantive in the genitive, 
depending on another one, is to be rendered in German by 
an adjective : brilliancy of viit, gtdngenber 5E3i| ; women of rank, 
tjorne^me grauen ; ships of iron, eiferne ©ifiiffe ; a man of sense, 
ein bemiinfttger SJlann. 

9. Many English substantives in combination with a pre- 
position form adverbial phrases, and may be rendered in 
German by adverbs. The student should remember that 
the majority of German adjectives (and participles) may be 
used adverbially without any change of termination : in 
silence, fd^lceigenb ; by verbal communication, miinblid^ ; by treaty, 
bertrogSmo^ig ; inform, formlic^; bij degrees, aHmol^Iid^. 
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OF ADJECTIVES AND THE ATTRIBUTES 
OP THE SUBSTANTIVE 

10. As a general rule, all attributive or qualifying terms 
or expressions are in German placed before the term qualified. 
Thus attributive adjectives and participles commonly precede 
the substantive. But when such adjectives or participles 
are further qualified by adverbs or otherwise, this arrange- 
ment would result frequently in clumsy and obscure con- 
structions. In no particular has the German language 
undergone such radical changes as in the arrangement of 
the attributes. Constructions which Lessing declared im- 
possible are now of ordinary occurrence ; others, which fifty 
years ago were considered admissible only in poetry, are 
now admitted in prose. It is therefore necessary to treat 
of this matter at greater length. 

11. Simple adverbial expressions, used attributively, are 
best placed after the substantive : the castle by the sea, boS 
©d^Io^ ont SSJleere; the house on the hill, bo§ §au§ auf bem 
SSerge ; not : ba§ ont SSReere liegenbe ©d|to§, bo§ ouf bem SBerge 
ftefienbe §au§, which are pedantic. If special emphasis is to 
be laid on the situation, it will be better expressed by bie 
Sage be§ (SdE)Ioffe§ ont SKeere, be§ §ouje§ ouf bem Serge. 

12. An English adjective following its substantive with 
further qualifications, may in German be placed before the 
substantive, and is then infiected ; or it may be placed after 
the substantive in its uninflected form : A hero worthy of 
old times, ein ber often Sett toiirbiger §elb ; ein §elb, ber atten 
3ett niiirbtg. 
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13. In translating from English into German, the attempt to 
place theattributesbefore the noun qualified willfrequently lead 
to the most barbarous constructions. I select a few examples 
from translations published scarcely half a century ago : — 

At one time he [the King of Spairi] was induced to believe 
that his malady was the same with that of the wretches described 
in the New Testament, ju einer Beit trarb er beftimntt, p 
gtau6en, feitte Sran!i)eit hjare biefetbe mit ber ber im 
Steuen Seftamente bejd^riebenen ©lenben (say rather: 
hJie bie ber ©tenben, lt)et(^e bo§ SfJ. %. Befc^reibt). 

The contests of parties in England had long been carried 
on with a ferocity unwm-thy of a civilised people, bie Sdm^jfe ber 
englifd^en ^arteien toaren longe in einer etne§ gefitteten 
SSoI!e§ untoiirbigen SSetfe gefii^rt toorbcn. Better placed as 
apposition after the substantive, or as a relative clause. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of composition fashioned 
on his own principles, er ftjor unftreitig ein treffltc^er Seurteiter 
Don nad^ fetnen eigenen ©runbfa^en gentobelten Slrbetten. 
Change either to an apposition or relative clause. 

Hie thing most alien from his clear intellect and his command- 
ing spirit was petty persecution, ha§ feinem !faren SSerftonbe unb 
jeinem gebietenben ©eifte am fernften Siegenbe tear !letnltc^e 

Serf olgung. Either : S5Sa§ feinem om fernften lag, hjar 

; or SKid^tS lag . . . ferner al§ . . . 

At this time England swarmed with French exiles, driven 
from their country by the Revolution, ju btefer ^tit mimmette 
(Sngtonb bon avi.% \%um SSaterlanbe burc^ bie SRebotution 
oertriebenen franjofifd^en ©jilierten (bon granjofen, bie burd| 
bie atebolutton ou§ ifirem 25atertonbe oertrieben toaren). 

On one occasion Voltaire put into his Majesty's hand a paper 
on the state of Europe, and received it back with verses, scrawled 
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on tlie margin, bei einer @elegen!^ett legfe SBoItaire einen 9Iuffa| 
fiber ben 3uftin5) @uro:pa§ in bie §anbe fetner aRnjeftot unb 
befam i^n mit an ben Stonb gelrt|elten Serf en juriid (unb 
befom t^n luxM mit SSerfen auf ben SRanb gelrt^ett; mit 
SBerjen, bie ber Sonig ouf ben SRanb gefri|clt ^atte). 

His indignation, virtuous in its origin, jein in fein em 
Urfprungc tugenbfiofter Unttjitte (fein urf^jriinglid^ tugenb* 
l^after Untoilte ; fein Unrtille, urf^jriingtiii^ tugenb^aft). 

She determined, to mite a new tale on a plan excellently con- 
trived for the display of the powers in which lier superiority to 
other writers lay, fie bef(f)to§ eine neue ®rja!^tung, nod^ einem, 
jur ©ntfaltung ber Srafte, in benen ifire itberlegen^eit fiber 
anbre ©d^riftfteller log, bortreffli^ erfonnenen $tane ju fc^reiben. 
This is a gem, and it is a pity to spoil it. ©te befcf)to§ einen 
onbern 9loman ju f(^reiben, beffen ?pian pd§ft gefc^idt ongetegt 
wor, jur Entfaltung i^reS eigentfimltd^en SoIenteS (i!^r eigentum= 
Itd^e§ latent ju entfolten, in bem fie onbre ©d^rtftfteller uBertrof). 



14. When several attributes precede the substantive, and 
the substantive is at the same time followed by one or several 
attributes, it will be best to arrange the various attributes 
so that the adjectival attributes precede the substantive and 
the participial ones follow it. Thus : — 

An ingenious and diligent population, eminently skilled in 
arts and manufactures, had been driven into exile by stupid and 
remorseless bigots, eine finnreid^e unb flei^ige SSetiiJlIerung, in 
Sflnften unb ^anbtoerfen ungemein gef^idt, tear burd^ bumme 
unb unbarmlierjige grommter in bie SSerbonnung getrieben 
Worben. This is better than: Sine ftnnreid^e unb flei^ige, 
in fiunften unb SKanufafturorbeiten ouSgejetc^net gef^icfte 
SBeboIferung tuor burd^ bumme unb groufome grijmmler in 
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bie SSerbannung getriefien toorben. Or you may place all the 
attributes after the substantive : (Sine SBetioHerung, finntg unb 
flei^tg, in aHen Sitnften unb ^onbtoerten gefdEiidt, tear u.f.to. 

15. When a participle forms part of the attribute, the 
construction may frequently be simplified by dropping the 
participle and changing the attribute into an adverbial ap- 
position : the garden situated in front of the house, ber ©arten 
t)or bent ^an\i ; the way leading to the town, tlie gallows, ber SBeg 
noc^ ber ©tabt, junt ®atgen ; ein Slid in bie gerne, ber SBrief an 
feinen Sruber, ba§ Sidit tion oben, ber S3aum ba, ba§ 1.f)ov nad) 
©olerno !^in, ber Stnblid ben ©ee :^ino6, ber SUlann ont Steuer. 

16. Sometimes the participle may be dropped and the 
following substantive placed in the attributive genitive : the 
methods adopted by the ministry, bie SJla^regetn be§ SDJini= 
fteriumS; the tactics prescribed by the best military writers, 
bie Safti! ber beften S^eoretifer ber ^iegSroiffenfd^aft ; the ruin 
prodded by a seven years' wwr, bie SSeriuiiftungen eineS fieBen= 
jatirigen &iege§. 

17. Although both English and German have equal 
facilities for forming derivatives, still there are some deriva- 
tives which in English are of common occurrence, whilst in 
German they would have a strange sound or a different mean- 
ing, and are better replaced by a verb. 

We doubt whether it be possible to mention a state which 
has been a gainer by a breach of public faith, mir jhieifeln, 
bofe e§ mogtici^ ift, etnen <Btaat onjufiitiren, ber burc^ einen Srud^ 
ijffentlid^er Sreue geinonnen ^at. 

It was the just boast of Schiller, that in his country no 
Augustus had watched over the infancy of poetry, ©chiller 
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riil^mte fid^ mit SRedjt, ba§ in feinem SJaterlonbe fein 2tuguftii§ 
bte Sinbl)ett ber ^JSoefie 6elt)ai$t Jiatte. 

Scarcely any comedy, within the memory of the oldest man, 
liad been equally successful, @(f|lDerltci^ ^otte irgenb eine 
Sotnobte, jotoeit ber ottefte SJiann fi^ erinnern fonnte, 
etn gletd^eS ®IM gemai^t. 

18. Adjectives in -able and -ible may frequently be 
rendered by the infinitive with ju. 

contemptible, berad^tlid^, 5U berad^ten. 

irreclaimable, unberbeffertid^, unrettbar, nid^t ju retten. 

inflexible, unbtegfant, nitfit ju beugen. 

19. In some phrases the adjective may be, and in others 
must be, rendered by a substantive. 

to be -home-sick, on ^eittttoe^ leiben, ^einttoe^ l^aben. 
it is pleasant, e§ ntfld^t etn SSergniigen. 

20. The frequent repetition of the comparative in 
English is best expressed by the adverb immer : the sufferei- 
grew worse and worse, ber Seibenbe, ber ?Pajient, lourbe immer 
f^timmer. 

OF PRONOUNS 

21. The use of the neuter personal pronoun e§ difiers 
greatly from the English it. The German e§ seems to the 
English student frequently redundant. 

When the object of a transitive verb consists of an infini- 
tive or an entire clause, this object is anticipated in German 
by e§, and, if the neuter pronoun should be governed by a 
preposition, by the compounds baran, bobon, etc. 
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Try to convince him, berfud)e e§, i^n ju uBerjeugen. / 
doubt that he vjill come to-day, it^ bejtoeifle e§ (i(| jioeifle 
baran), bo^ er ^eute !ommen toirb. 

In answers to questions, containing tlie verb to be, e§ must 
be inserted in German : Are you the Captain ? I am. @tnb 
©ie ber §ouptmann ? So, irf) bin tS.—Are you happy ? Yes, 
I am ; finb ©te gliidlicf) ? ^a, i^ bin e§. 

In answer to verbs of mood, e§ must be supplied : Can 
he read? Yes, he can; Sann er lefen? ^a, er fann e§. She 
ought to tell everything, — no, she need not; fie foHte aHe§ 
fagen, — nein, fie braud^t e§ nii^t. 

22. ' There is,' ' there are,' is translated by e§ giebt, when 
existence is vaguely indicated, and by e§ ift, when definite 
existence is to be expressed : There are men who have a 
black skin, e§ giebt SDienfdien, bie eine fd^marje §out l^oben. 
There are three horses in the stable, e§ finb brei ^Pferbe int 
<S>taSii. What is the matter 1 SSaS giebt ei ? 

23. The English possessive pronouns used before parts of 
the body are either not translated or rendered by a personal 
or reflexive pronoun: Open your eyes, ntadEie bie Slugen ouf! 
Sudden prosperity has turned his head, pU^{id)e§, @IM f)at 
il^m ben So^jf t)erbre|t; he is not in his right mind, er ift 
nic^t bet ©innen; she tied her handkerchief round his head, 
fie banb il^nt i^r Saf^entuc^ um ben ^op\. 

This usage is extended to articles of clothing: Take off 
your coat, put on your boots, jiel^e ben fRod au§, jie!^e bie 
©ttefet an. 

24. Great difficulties are ofiered by the pronoun ' what, 
usually considered a relative, but really an indefinite pro- 
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noun. Frequently a substantive will have to be supplied, 
according to the sense, either from what precedes or follows 
this pronoun ; or the demonstrative baS must be inserted be- 
fore h3a§. 

Ask no more gvssfions about what it does not become you 
to inquire, froge mic^ ntc^t ntci^r iiber ©ad^en, nad^ benen bu 
fd^idEItd^ertoeife btc^ ntd^t eriunbigen barfft. 

The truth is, that he was writing about what he did not 
vmderstand, bie 5!Ba!^rf)eit ift, er f^rieb iiber Singe, bie er 
ntc^t Derftanb. 

We can/not acquit him of having done what, if not in itself 
evil, was yet of evil example, ttir tonnen t^n nid^t babon 
freifpred^en, eiue %i)at begangen ju l^aben, bie, iuenn ou^ an ft(f) 
jelbft ntd^t fd^Ie^t, bod^ ein bojeS 93eijpiel gab. 

/ gawe away what money I had, bo§ ®etb, toetiieS tc^ l^atte, 
gab id^ toeg. 

He is what yow call a 'prodigy of a child, er ift ein foge= 
nannteS SSnnberKnb. 

OF VERBS 

25. The verb ' to be ' is used in English frequently in 
combination with adjectives or adjectival phrases, which 
require in German verbs or phrases. 

it is sufficient, e§ retd^t I|tn. 

he is capable, er ift imftonbe. 

she was all in tears, fie jerflofe in S^ranen.. 

the spirit was upon him, ber @eift rul)te ouf il^ni, 

to be content, fi^ begniigen. 

what is she like ? Wie fiet)t fie au§ ? 

to be desirous, toiinfd^en. 
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to be angry, jiirneit. 

to be fond of, gem ^abtn, IteBen. 

he is deficient in, e§ gebrt^t i^nt on. 

it is written, e§ fte^t gefdEirieBen. 

what is the use of 1 toa§ nii|t e§ ? 

his crime was, jeiit SSerbrecEien Beftanb borin. 

what is the charm t. toorin befiel)t ber Steij ? 

it was all to no purpose, e§ t)atf atte§ ni(^t§. 

he was on his knees, er lag auf ben Snteen. 

to be in the habit, gehJD^nt fein. 

to be under the necessity, genotigt, gejtoungen fetn. 

all eyes are upon him, aHer Stugen finb auf t^n geric^tet. 

there is an end of everything, ia !^6rt aHeS auf. 

26. Similarly the verb ' to have ' will frequently have to 
be rendered by befi^en, be£|alten, erl^atten, frtegen, miiffen, 
foKen, loffen. 

I had rather remain, id^ moc^te Iteber btetben. 

Would you have me approve, toiirben ©te e§ gem fe^en, 

tnenn td^ gut :^te|e ? 
Had it not been for vexing my cousin, ptte ic^ nidE|t 

gefiirc^tet nteinen Setter ju beleibtgen. 
To have no hesitation, ni(i)t anftetien. 
To have a chat, ^laubem. 

27. Transitive and intransitive verbs are frequently 
rendered by reflexive verbs : — 

To behave, fi^ benel)men, fid^ auffiiliren. 

To retire, ftd^ jurtidjie'^en. 

To cool, ftc^ abfuf)ten. 

To rejoice in, fid) an etWaS erfreuen. 

To boast, fid^ riif)nten. 

B 
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28. The Passive Voice is far more frequently used in 
English than in German. The large number of English verbs 
which may be used either transitively or intransitively, the 
facility with which other parts of speech may be used as 
verbs, and others derived from them, together with the 
absence of all case-inflections, have contributed to make 
the Passive construction in English both concise and com- 
mon. (Compare Meissner's Introduction to French Prose 
Composition, § 45 and §§ 60-65.) 

In German the English Passive may be rendered in various 
ways. 

(a) By the active with the indefinite pronoun ntan: A 
tree is known by its fruit, man !ennt ben SSaum on ben 
griid^ten. 

(6) By using a reflexive verb. This is most frequently 
done in conjunction with the auxiliary verb of mood la^en. 
The truth cannot be long concealed, bie SESal^r^eit la^t \xd) nid^t 
lange Oerbergen. The rebels were joined by the peasantry, haS 
Sanbtiolt jij^Iofe fid^ ben SReBeHen an. 

(c) When the agent is expressed in English by a noun and 
preposition, turn the agent into a nominative and the verb 
into the active. Se was left a large estate by his fattier, fein 
SBflter l^tntertieg i^m ein gro§e§ Sonbgut. Queen Elizabeth was 
succeeded by James the First, gafob ber ©rfte folgte ber Siinigin 
®fifobetl^ nad^ (mar ber SRad^foIger . , .). 

{d) An intransitive verb may be substituted for the 
passive. The book was published last year, baS 93uc^ erfd^ien 
bortgeS Salir. 

(e) A substantive may take the place of the verb. Ireland 
is a poor country as compared with England, Srianb tft ein 
armeS Sonb im SSergleid^ mit ©nglanb. 
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(/) By using the verb laffeit. That may he found, bo§ Id^t 
fi^ finben. 

29. The English verbal form in -ing may be either the 
(participial) infinitive, an adjective or a participle. The 
participial iniinitive is often called the gerund. 

This form in -ing must be translated according to the 
function it performs in the English sentence. 

30. The Gerund is generally rendered by the infinitive 
with ju. There is no flying without wings, e§ ift nid)t moglic^ 
ofine gtiigel ju fliegen. 

Sometimes a subordinate sentence beginning with ba§ may 
be used. He regrets not being able to come, e§*tt)ut i^nt leib, 
nid^t fomnten ju fonnen, bo| er nid^t fotnmen fann. 

31. After the prepositions attftatt (ftott), um, o^ne, the 
infinitive with ju is used. 

Grenoble opened to him its gates instead of taking him prisoner, 
®reno6Ie offnete tl^m fcine 3;£)ore, onftatt il)n gefongen ju 
netimen. 

32. All other prepositions cannot be used directly with 
the infinitive, as in English. Whenever we have such a con- 
struction to render into German, we must put in the 
principal clause the preposition required in combination with 
the adverb ba (before vowels bor), and place the infinitive 
with 511 in apposition, when the subject of the dependent 
clause is the same. / insist upon being heard, i(i) Beftel^e 
borouf, geprt ju hierben. 

But if the subject of the dependent clause is a different 
one, a clause beginning with bofi must be used. He insisted 
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upon his advocate' being heard; er fieftanb borfluf, "io.^ \iin 
Slntoalt ge^ijrt tcurbe. 

33. When the verb in -ing takes the place of an adverbial 
clause, it must be in German expanded to a complete clause, 
and the proper conjunction suggested by the context used 
in introducing it. 

Being often very hungrij when he sat down to his meals, lie con- 
traded a liabit of eating with ravenous greediness, ba cr oft \if)X 
^ungrig toax, loenn er ftd^ junt Sffen l^tnfe|te, fo eignete er ftc^ 
elite ©etoo^nl^eit an, mit gefrci^iger @ter ju effen. 

While speaking with me, lie turned pale as death, tod^renb er 
mit nttr f^)rad^, tourbe er letd^enlilo^. 

Our going thither is uncertain, oB totr ba^tn retfen, ift un= 
getoift. 

The Duke of York, on receiving the news, returned from 
Holland, aU ber ^erjog bon Dorl btefe S'lac^rid^t eriiiett, fe{|rte 
er au§ §oIlanb jutiicf. 

After hearing my stwy, and pausing some minutes,_ he took his 
leave, saying lie would try wlmt could he done, nac^bent er nteine 
©efd^td^te getiort unb eintge aiugenbliife nad^gebod^t fiatte, nalim 
er mit ben SSorten Slbfc^teb, er rtoHe \i^tn, toaS fic^ t^un Ite^e. 

34. Participles in apposition are frequently rendered by 
a relative clause. 

The ground rising steeply from the seaboard, permitted no view 
into the interior of the country, bo§ Serrain, lijeld§e§ ftetl bon 
ber ©eefiifte aufftieg, berftattete !einen Slid in iaS Snne« beS 
SanbeS. 

35. The Participle Present, used in apposition, may be 
frequently rendered by the finite verb. 
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We began the search at oiice ; Mr. Jorkins unlocking the 
drawers and desks, and we all taking out the papers, Itiir 
begannen bie ^Wad^fud^ung fogIei(|; ^err gorlinS jd§to§ bie 
©(^ubloben unb ^JSutte auf, unb toir oHe nal^men bie ?Pa^)iere 
{)erou§. 

36. The Perfect Participle is used both as a predicate 
and as an attributive adjective. More freely than the 
present participle, it is used, with its adjuncts, as the equi- 
valent of qualifying clauses. (See § 14.) 

Site berlorene Sd^Iad^t. S)ie ©i^Ind^t ift berioren. ®te 
©d^Iad^t, berloren burc^ bie Unentfd^Ioffen^eit be§ gii|rer§ unb 
bie aJJutlofigfeit ber 2:ruj3:|3en. 

37. ' Will ' is used in the sense of ' to be able,' or the simple 
present, and in the sense of ' being determined.* 

Nothing that remains from the pen of Shafieshi/ry will bear a 
comparison with the political tracts of Halifax, nic^t§, lDO§ un§ 
au§ ber geber @^afte§bur^§ erl^atten ift, bertragt eincn SSei^ 
gteic^ (fa^t ft(^ bergteif^en, fann tiergtt(|en jperbcii) niit ben 
polittfd^en 2luffd|en be§ §attfoj. 

But go, in God's name, if you will, aber get) ! in ®otte§ 
fJlamen, ia bu einmat gefien toiHft. 

r will hear nothing light on such a subject, id) berbitte mir 
atten ©^erj iiber biefen ©egenftanb. 

The same remarks will apply equally to the fine arts, 
btefelbe SBemerfung ftnbet gleid^e Stnttienbung auf bie f^onen 
S'unfte. 

38. ' Would ' (the imperfect) in the sense of ' to be in the 
habit of.' 

Like most fai men, he would ha/oe his clothes made too tight, 
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and when dressed, would issue forth to take a drive in the Park, 
and then would come hack in wder to dine alone at the Piazza 
Coffee-Home. 2Bie bie metj'ten fetten 9Kenid^en l\t% er feine 
SIftber ftet§ ju enge madden, unb toenn er angefletbet war, fo 
ging er ou§ (^atte er bie ©elool^nl^eit ba§ §au§ p uertaffen) um 
im 5Parf eine ©^jajierfa'^rt ju madden, unb bann !am er jurucf 
um attein tm ^piajja ffiaffee=§aufe p \pt\\ivi. 

If a hook was read to him befoi-e he went to bed, he would awake 
the next morning with his mind full of the thoughts and expres- 
sions which he had heard overnight; and lie would write them 
down without in the least suspecting that they were not his own. 
SBenu i^m Dor bent ©d^tafenge^en ein S8ud& borgelejen hjurbe, Jo 
erwa^te er am nai^ften SRorgeu, ben So})f Oolf Don ben ®e= 
bonfen unb 9tu§brucEen, bie er am 9t6enb borl^er geprt, unb 
jd^rieb fie nieber, otine im geringften ju orgtnol^nen, bafe fie 
nid)t feine eigenen maren; 

OF ADVERBS 

39. Adverbs and adverbial phrases are formed in so many 
dififerent ways, and their value varies so much, from a most 
important circumstantial expression, a strong asseveration or 
negation to a mere expletive, that their idiomatic rendering 
is fraught with the greatest difficulties. In many instances, 
even the advanced student will do best not to attempt the 
rendering of mere expletives. 

40. Many English verbs and verbal phrases are to be 
rendered in German by mere adverbs. 

To he sure, getoig ; as it were, fo ju fagen, geioiffermofeen, 
gteid^fam; you know, telannttid^, bod^, fto^I, Jo; / dare say, 
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hjol^l, toerntuttid^, t)offentlic^, bod^, toatirf^etnttd^, fc^oit ; / am 
sure, \\i^txVi6) ; I am not quite sure, \i)'mvd\6) ; I protest, 
toa^xVii) ; / confess, freilid^ ; / hope, l^offentlid^ ; / fear, I am 
afraid, t)iellei(^t ; I happen to, jufdffig. 

Some English verbs of mood may be rendered in German 
by adverbs. 

As soon as can he, ntoglidEift botb ; you may he mistaken, @ie 
irren jtc^ btettetd^t ; that cannot he, ba§ tft '\a unntfigltc^ ; / can- 
not help, notgebrungen, td^ fonnte ntdE)t um{)in, td^ mu^te; / 
happened to he, t^ tear sufatttg. 

41. Beginners have much trouble with bod^, noc^ and 
fd^on. 

® d^ has a different force according as it has the accent or 
not. 

SBenn e§ bod^ toaf)v toare, would that it were true. 

SBenn e§ bod^ toa^x toaxt, if it were true after all. 

Sfiun ©ie e§ bo^, pray, do it. 

§abe id^ bocEi nie fotdEien Unfinn gel^6rt, I am sure (verily) I 
never heard such nonsense. 

(Sei bod^ ru!^ig, be quiet, will you. 

3to(i). @r ^at foitm nod^ einen greunb, he has scarcely a 
friend left. 

®eben @te un§ nod^ eine gtojd^e, give us another bottle. 

©d^on. ©d^on Idngft, long ago. 

S(^ toitt e§ f(^on mod^en, I '11 do it, never fear. 

@ie tft o^ne Stoeifet fc^on tot, by this time she must be 
dead. 

3d^ fonnte {|ter f^on too^nen, I should not mind living here. 

Sariiber fonnen (uir j^on tad^en, we can afford to laugh 
at it, 
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OF PREPOSITIONS 

42. The combination of two prepositions is frequent both 
in English and German. But the practice varies greatly. 

When two prepositions are joined in English, German 
requires as a rule that one of these prepositions should be 
expressed by an adverb or by a substantive : From among the 
crowd, au§ bent §aufen ^erau§. From amidst his enemies, oU§ 
ber SJlitte jetner getnbe. From before sunrise till after simset, 
oon ber geit ^o^ Sonnenaufgang Bt§ nac^ (Sonnenuntergang. 
Within the house, inner^alfi be§ §aufe§ ; but : from within the 
house, au§ bent Qitttern be§ JpoujeS. 

In German the combinations 6t§ an, bi§ JU, tJOn — on, Don 
— • auf, an, are of frequent occurrence. 

From this time till the end of the war, bon btefer 2>^t an bi§ 
juni @nbe be§ SriegeS. 

OP CONJUNCTIONS 

43. Conjunctions stand as a rule at the beginning of the 
clause, both in English and in German. Conjunctional clauses, 
preceded by their subject, are, however, frequent in English, 
especially in contracted conjunctional clauses, consisting of 
the conjunction and the participle. In German the subject 
can also be placed before the conjunction, and many instances 
of this construction are found in the best writers. Never- 
theless, there is something unusual, something schoolboy- 
like in this construction in German, and it is better to avoid 
it. 

Lord North, though not very friendly to him, was not disposed 
to go to extremities with him, oBgleid^ Sorb Stortf) i^m nid^t 
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fetir f)otb toor, fo toor er bod^ nid^t geneigt, e§ ouf? crulerfte mit 
tt)m 5tt treiben. 

fljs faults, when weighed against his merits and viewed in con- 
nection with his temptations, do not appear to us to deprive him of 
his right to an honourable place in the estimation of posterity. 
SBenn man feine getter gegen fetne SSerbienfte totegt unb jie in 
SSerbtnbung ntit feinen SSerJud^ungen betrad^tet, fo fd^etnen |te un8 
i^n jetneS SRec^teS auf etne e'^rentiotte ©telle tnt Urteit ber SRad^^ 
toelt nid^t ju berouben. 

44. Many conjunctions, especially : when, wMle, till, after, 
if, as if, unless, though, however, whether, or, are used, in 
contracted clauses, with participles, adjectives, or substantives. 
When the Verb to be supplied is the verb ' to be,' the clause 
must be completed in German, or an adverbial construction 
substituted. When a hoy, ot§ er etn Snabe toax, in fetner 
^abenjeit; when young, oI§ er no(^ jung rtov, in feiner 
Sugenb. 

Though a Whig, or perhaps, because a Wliig, the Marquis was 
one of the haughtiest of men, obgteid^ er ein SB^ig tBor, ober 
titeHetd^t, meil er ein SE8I|ig mar, tnar ber 3Jlarqut§ einer ber 
ftoljeften 9Kenf(^ett (jetgte fid^, beno^m fic^ ber Tl. aT§ 
einer . . .). 

45. But is used as a preposition, a conjunction, and as an 
adverb. 

As a preposition : All but one, aUi au§er etnent, alle bi§ auf 
einen; the last but one, ber borte^te; nothing but, nid^tS ot§, 
ntd^tS au^er. 

As a conjunction: Nobody but has his faults; e§ tft nie« 
manb, ber nid^t feine Sel^Ier ^at (There is) nobody but 
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hwws, e§ ift fetner, ber e§ nid^t toii^te. / hardly went out hut 
I met him, td^ gtng fetten ou§, 'i>a.^ \i) i^n nid^t traf, o^ne tl|n 
ju treffen. Who knows, hut it may come true, toer toet^, ob e§ 
nt^t Xoaf)x toirb. I cannot hut admire him, id^ fann ttid^t um» 
^in, U)u 3U bettjunbern. 

As an adverb: There is hut one God, e§ ift nur ein ®ott. 
He is hut eighteen years old, er ift erft ad^tjel^n Sol^re att. 

46. If, hJenn, is followed by the indicative mood of the 
present, perfect, or future tense, and by the subjunctive, 
when the verb is in the perfect or pluperfect tense. 

If he is guilty, lie will he punished, toenn er fc^ulbig ift, 

toirb er fieftroft tnerben. 
If he were guilty, he would he punished, hjenn er fd£)utbig 

hjare, loitrbe er beftraft toerben. 
Clauses with if are frequently contracted, by dropping the 
conjunction and inverting the order of subject and verb. 

If the invaders had acted with vigour and judgment, Cadis: 

would probably have fallen. SBareit bie Slngretfcr tnit 

^raft unb ©infid^t Oerfal^ren, fo tourbe ©nbij li)ot)rf^etn= 

lic^ gefatten fein. 
If possible, too mogltd^. 

47. That. Clauses beginning with that are contracted in 
English simply by dropping the conjunction : 

/ wished that I had seen him ; I wished I had seen him. But 
in German, if the conjunction bofe is omitted, the words 
must be arranged .in the same order as in a principal sen- 
tence, the verb being in the subjunctive {Public School 
Grammar, Lesson 67). This construction is very frequent 
after the verbs fogen, erjal^ten, bitten, uerlajigen, l^offen, 
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fitrd^ten, and the like, and after substantives expressing 
corresponding ideas. This is commonly called watio obliqua. 
The boy maintained (that) he had delivered the letter, ber Sttabe 
be^auptete, bafe er ben Srtef obgctiefert Jiotte, or er l^atte ben 
Srief obgeliefert, or ben 93rief abgeliefert ju l^aBen. 

48. Many difficulties which present themselves in trans- 
lating from English into German never or rarely present 
themselves in original composition. Many a clumsy sentence 
may be simplified by removing self-evident or unnecessary 
qug,lifications, or by constituting indispensable qualifications 
into independent sentences. 



PART I 

INTEODUCTOEY EXERCISES 

The figures in hrackets in the text [ ] refer to the paragraphs of the 
Introduction. 

P. Sch, G. Gr. refers to Meissner's Public School German Orammar. 



[1-5] I 

A Morning Walk 

Principal Sentences 

I woke early one morning. It was last week. It was six 
o'clock. I got up at once. I dressed myself. The sun was 
up. It was hidden by clouds. The morning was not very 
bright. I walked into the garden. The grass was still wet. 
The bushes 1 were still wet. The dew lay upon them.^ I 
saw a bird. The bird lay on the ground. It ^ could not fly. 
It was wounded. Some one had hit it with a stone. I 
picked the bird up. I brought it into the house. I put it 
into a cage. I fed it. I tended it. It got well. I released 
it. It flew away. 

^ Use either the plural or a collective in the singular. Introd. § 7. 
' Use either a compound with bo, or the pron. berfelSe. ' Mind the 
gender. 

28 
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[1-5] II 

Principal Sentences and Dependent Clauses 

I awoke at six o'clock one day last week, and at once got 
up and dressed myself. The morning was not very light; for, 
though the sun was up [41], it was [41] hidden by clouds. As 
I walked out into the garden, where the grass and bushes were 
still wet with the dew that lay upon them, I saw a bird lying 
on the ground. It could not fly, because some one had 
wounded it with a stone. I picked the bird up and brought 
it into the house, put it into a cage, and fed and tended it 
until it got well, when I released it, and it flew away. 

W. D. WHITNEY. 
[1-5] III 

The Pleasures oe a Poor Man 

Principal Sentences 

Our pleasures are not expensive, but they are quite won- 
derful. We are at home in the evening ; we shut the door ; 
we draw the curtains. My wife made those curtains. "We 
are then very snug. It is fine weather ; we go for'^ a walk 
in the evening ; the streets are full of enjoyment for us. We 
look into the glittering windows of the jewellers' shops. I 
show Sophy the jewels and gold watches, and she shows me 
the silver spoons and forks. We shall buy them some day. 
We have no money now. We are poor. Some day we shall 
be rich. We stroll into the great streets ; and see a house to 
let. We look at it. I shall be a judge some day. That 
house would do for ^ a judge. We go home ; we buy a little 
lobster at the fishmonger's, we take it home and make a 
splendid supper. 

' Leave out for and use the simple infinitive. To go for a walk, 
einen Spastetgnng madden, fposieren ae^m. ^ do for, fi^ paffen. 
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[1-5] IV 

Principal Sentences and Dependent Clauses 

Our pleasures are inexpensive, but they are quite wonder- 
ful ! When we are at home here of an ^ evening, and shut 
the door and draw those curtains — which she made — where 
could we be more snug ? When it 's fine, and we go out for 
a walk in the evening, the streets abound in enjoyment for 
us. We look into the glittering windows of the jewellers' 
shops, and I show Sophy the jewels and the gold watches, 
and she shows me the spoons and forks which she would buy 
for me, if she could afford it. Then we stroll into the great 
streets and see a house to let. Sometimes we look up at it, 
and say, how would that do, if I was made a judge ? In 
walking home [33], we buy a little lobster at the fishmonger's 
and bring it here and make a splendid supper, chatting [33 
or 35] about what we have seen. CHARLES dickens. 

' Use the def. article and the genitive. 



[1-5] V 

The Fairy 

Principal Sentences 

Ariosto tells a pretty story. It is the story of a fairy. 
She was compelled to appear in the form of a foul and 
poisonous snake. A mysterious law compelled her to appear 
in this form at certain seasons. Some persons injured her ^ 
during the period of her enchantment. She excluded these 
for ever from her blessings. The snake became again a 
beautiful fairy. Many people had pitied and protected her. 
She granted them all their wishes. She filled their houses 
with wealth. She made them happy in love and victorious 
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in war. Liberty ^ is such a spirit. She takes ^ sometimes 
the form of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she 
stings. Do not crush her ! Receive her in her degraded 
shape. She will reward you in the time of her beauty and 
glory. 

' to injure, jemonbem eitt Cetb ant^un, Belcibtgeu. ' Use the def. 

article ; compare P. Sch. G. Gr., Lesson 54. ' takes — on, 

nitnmt — an. 

[1-5] VI 

Principal Sentences and Dependent Clauses 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some 
mysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear 
at certain seasons in the form of a foul snake. Those 
who injured her during the period of her disguise, were 
for ever excluded from participation in the blessings which 
she bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her loathsome 
aspect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed 
herself in the beautiful and celestial form which was nat- 
ural to her, accompanied their steps, granted all their 
wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made them happy in 
love and victorious in war. Such a spirit is liberty. But 
woe to those who in disgust shall venture [21] to crush her ! 
And happy are those who, having dared [33 or 34] to receive 
her in her degraded and frightful shape, shall at length be 
rewarded by her in the time of her beauty and her glory. 

MACAULAY. 

[1-5] VII 

The Toy-Shop 

Caleb and his daughter were at work together in their 
usual working-room,i which served them for their .ordinary 
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living-room as well ; and a strange place it was. There were 
houses in it, finished and unfinished, for dolls in all stations 
in life. Suburban tenements ^ for dolls of moderate means; 
kitchens and single apartments for dolls of the lower classes ; 
capital town residences ^ for dolls of high estate.^ Some of 
these establishments were already furnished with a view^ to 
the convenience of dolls of limited incomes; others could 
be fitted on the most expensive scale at a moment's notice, 
from* whole shelves of chairs and tables, sofas, bedsteads and 
upholstery. The nobility and gentry, and public in general, 
for whose accommodation these tenements were designed, 
lay, here and there, in baskets, staring [35] straight up at the 
ceiling. Charles dickens. 

' Use a compound. ' of high estate, Bon ^o^Mtt ©tanbe, a«§ ben 

^ii^eren ©tfinbcn. ' with a view, mtt SRiiifti^t ouf ; je nai^ ben SSer= 

:^Sltntffen. * from (the stock which), o»§ bem SJorrat on . . . toetc^er . . . 

[6] VIII 

1. I landed in London on a wintry autumn evening. 2. A 
great liberty of speaking and writing was allowed. 3. The 
child was early sent to the village school, where he learned 
his letters on the same bench with the sons of the peasantry. 
4. The hired horse which I rode was to be put up that night 
at an inn by the way. 5. Of the rural life of England he 
knew nothing. 6. Her favourite books were French novels. 
7. Wilhelmina had been Frederic's favourite sister; he felt 
her death as much as it was in his iron nature to feel the 
loss of anything. 8. When we arrived before day at the 
inn where the mail stopped, I was shown up to a nice little 
bedroom. 9. A medical man, being so much in families, 
ought to have neither eyes nor ears for anything but his 
profession. 10. She had a little room in the garret. 11. I 
found it rather harassing to live in this ^ state of siege, but 
was too much afraid [25] of Mr. Crupp to see any way out 
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of it.* 12. Hospitality is one of the first Christian duties. 
The beast returns to his shelter, and the bird flies to his 
nest; but helpless man can only find refuge with^ his fellow- 
creatures. 13. His plans were castles in the air. 14. Prussia 
is the youngest of the great European states. 

1 in this = in such a. ^ a way out of, cin StuSloeg. ' 6ei. 



[7-9] . IX 

1. The curtain at length fell amidst thunders of unanimous 
applause. 2. The profits were very small. 3. Superstitions 
of this nature gradually lose their hold upon the minds of 
the people. 4. The good looks and the gallant bearing of 
the boy won the grandsire's heart for him. 5. His own 
means, whether large or small [44], were at least fully 
adequate to his expenses. 6. The mariners who were driven 
by accident into this solitary bay pretended that the ruin 
of the church was occasionally observed [28] to be full of 
lights, aiid, from this circumstance, were used to prophesy 
shipwrecks and deaths at sea. 7. In the extremity of his 
distress he implored the publisher who had been enriched 
by the sale of his works, to lend him twenty pounds. 
8. Present fears are less terrible than horrible imaginings. 
91 Magnus remained a minute in silence, gazing [33 or 35] 
upon his kinswoman. 10. The highest honours of the state 
were now within Temple's reach.^ 11. Then came^ a dis- 
pute, such as frequently arises even between honourable 
men, when they make important agreements by mere 
verbal communication.^ 12. England and France had bound 
themselves by treaty to maintain the Pragmatic Sanction. 
13. England, Russia, Poland, and Holland declared in form 
their intention to adhere to their engagements. 

' witliia reach, intii^iax. ^ came, folgte. ^ Use an adverb. 

C 
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[10-16] X 

1. The evils produced ^ by a bad gDvernment and a bad 
religion seemed to have attained their greatest height during 
the last years of the seventeenth century. 2. Johnson's 
visit to the Hebrides introduced him to a state of society 
completely new to him. 3. The number of copies daily 
distributed was ^ [25] at first three thousand. 4. The fisher- 
men of each district assemble at particular stations with 
their boats and crews, and erect upon the shore small huts, 
composed of shingle, and covered with turf, for their tem- 
porary lodging. 5. A situation so important, lucrative, and 
splendid, was naturally an object'of ambition to the ablest 
and most powerful natives. 6. An Irishman more than seven 
feet high, who was picked up in London by the Prussian 
ambassador, received a bounty of near thirteen hundred 
pounds sterling, very much more than the ambassador's 
salary. 7. An experience of four years was insufficient [25]^ 
to dispel the illusion. 8. The rival, the enemy, so long 
envied, so implacably persecuted, had been dismissed unhurt. 
9. The finances of his government were in an embarrassed 
state, and this embarrassment he was determined to relieve 
by some means, fair or foul. 10. A political change, silent 
and gradual, but of the highest importance, was in daily 
progress [25]*. 

' Turn best into a relative clause with active verb. == was, fietrug, 
belief ftd^ ouf. ' to be sufficient, geniigen. * was in progress, 

enttuicCelte fiii^. 

[10-16] XI 

1. Perhaps,! lij^g most persons who have paid much atten- 
tion to departments of knowledge [6] which lie out of the 
common track, he was inclined to overrate the value of his 
favourite studies [6]. 2. The numerous fictions, generaUy 
original, often mid and grotesque, but always singularly 
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graceful and happy, which are found in his essays, fully 
entitle Addison to the rank of a great poet, a rank to which 
his metrical compositions give him no claim. 3. On the 
16th of August the fleet arrived before Barcelona, and 
Peterborough found that the task assigned ^ to him by the 
archduke and the prince was one^ of almost insuperable 
difficulty. 4. The pleasures, so long untasted, of liberty, 
of friendship, of domestic affection, were almost too acute 
for her shattered frame. Conversation, the most brilliant 
and polished, revived her spirits. 5. With a heart deeply 
corrupted by vice, a head long accustomed only to think of 
trifles, an impaired constitution, an impaired fortune, and, 
worst of all, a very red nose, he was entering on a dull, 
frivolous, and unrespected old age [6]. 6. We fear that the 
volumes before us [14, 44] will not much attract the reader. 
7. He drew up his troops according to the methods pre- 
scribed by the best writers. 8. On the day before his death 
she long remained in tears on the stairs leading to his 
bedroom. 

^ Construe : perhaps was he inclined ... ^ May be placed before 
the subst., but better in a relative clause with the verb either in the 
Active or Passive, * Either leave out ' one,' or say 'a task.' 



[17] XII 

1. Of all the powers that had taken part in this war, the 
only gainer 1 was Frederic. 2. France and Austria, long 
accustomed to rise from the game of war losers,^ would, for 
the first time, both be gainers. 3. When a plunge is to be 
made [28] into the water, it's of no use [25] lingering on 
the bank. 4. We have been told that the publishers gave 
her two thousand pounds, and we have no doubt [26] that 
they might have given her a still larger sum without being 
losers. 5. Revenge may be wicked, but it 's natural. 6. By 
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poetry we do not mean all writing * in verse, nor even all 
good writing in verse. 7. We departed to the regret* of all 
concerned. 8. Whether the whole proceeding was not illegal, 
is a question. 9. When Minna heard a tale of woe or in- 
justice, it was then her blood rushed to her cheeks. 10. If a 
man has sold beer of a Sunday morning, it is no defence ^ 
that he has saved the life of a fellow-creature at the risk of 
his own. If he has harnessed a Newfoundland dog to his 
child's carriage, it is no defence that he was wounded at 
Waterloo. 

^ Use a verb and a relative clause. ^ im Srteg§fpie( ju bectieren. 

2 all writing = all that is written. ' to the regret = regretted by. 

^ Say : he cannot defend himself with this. 



[18-20] XIII 

1. The specimen which Mr. Courtenay has preserved 
of these early compositions is by no means contemptible. 
2. These men were irreclaimable. They were as untamable 
as the wild ass. 3. His resolution was inflexible. 4. When 
the day broke, it blew harder and harder. As we struggled 
on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which this mighty 
wind was blowing, its force became more and more terrific. 
5. Neither climate nor poverty, neither study nor the sorrows 
of a home-sick exile, could tame the desperate audacity of his 
spirit. 6. As the taste for ^ books becomes more and more 
common, the patronage of individuals becomes less and less 
necessary. 7. From the time [42] of Pope to^ the present 
day readers have been constantly becoming more and more 
numerous, and the writers, consequently, more and more in- 
dependent. 8. The loss of fortune to me alone would have 
been trifling. 9. It was very pleasant to see the doctor with 
his pretty young wife. 10. Very cold I was, [25] I know, 
notwithstanding the hot tea they had given me before a 
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large fire downstairs. 11. He .looked almost like a man 
inspired.* 

^ the taste for books, ber @ef(i^tna(( on Sitii^ern. '' from — to, 

bon — an ... Bis auf. ' Leave out man, and use the past part, 

substantively. 

[1-20] XIV 

The Decay of Spain 

A new scene was about to open [27]. It had already been 
for some time apparent to discerning observers, that England 
and Holland were threatened by a common danger, much 
more formidable than any which they had reason to appre- 
hend from each other. The old enemy of their independence 
and of their religion was no longer to be dreaded. The 
sceptre had passed away from Spain. Men looked to Spain 
and saw only weakness disguised and increased by pride, 
dominions of- vast bulk and little strength, tempting, un- 
wieldy, and defenceless, an empty treasury, a sullen and 
torpid nation, a child on the throne, factions in the council, 
ministers who served only themselves,^ and soldiers who were 
terrible only to their countrymen. Men looked to France, 
and saw a large and compact territory, a rich soil, a central 
situation, a bold, alert, and ingenious people, large revenues, 
numerous and well-disciplined troops, an active and ambitious 
prince, in the flower of his age, surrounded by generals of 
unrivalled skill. Macaulay. 

* who served only themselves ; translate either literally or by fel6fl= 
fu^^tig. 

[21-24] XV 

1. Of all generals Frederic understood best how to repair 
defeat, and Daun understood least how to improve victory. 
2. The wise men of antiquity loved to convey instruction 
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under the covering of apologue.^ 3. I know better. 4. I am 
tempted to think that ^ to be despised by her sex is a very- 
great compliment to ^ a woman. 5. When we are delivered 
from great and serious dangers, our mood is, or ought to be, 
grave, in proportion to * the peril we have escaped. 6. There 
were three or four of us. 7. Perhaps it was the happiest 
time of both their lives. 8. My father had once been a 
favourite of hers, I believe. 9. You are not to stand so, with 
your hands in your pockets. 10. She laughed in his face. 
11. The king's feeling about his troops seems to have re- 
sembled a miser's feeling. He loved to collect them, to 
count them. 12. Make what alterations you please. 13. An 
editor exercises his talent in finding out difficulties in what 
is perfectly plain. 14. The best I can wish you is that you 
may come to be ashamed of what you have done to-day. 
15. He had a taste for what is called low life. 16. Temple 
gives us a catalogue of those whom he regards as the greatest 
writers of later times. 

1 under the covering of apologue, in bcm ©elnanlie ber gabel. 
^ Construe : that it is a great compliment. ' to, fiir. * in pro- 

portion to, je naii^, im SSerl^ottniS ju. 



[25-26] XVr 

1. In Italy, in Germany, and in .the Netherlands, great 
means were at the disposal ^ of great generals. 2. What is 
the charm, the irresistible charm of Walpole's writings ? It 
consists in the art of amusing without exciting. 3. The blaze 
of the ships burning in the river was seen at London ; it was 
rumoured that a foreign army had landed at Gravesend. 
4. In truth, he was not so far behind our generation as he 
was before his own. 5. What is the use of being in Parlia- 
ment, if you must pay your debts 1 6. I am ^ alone in- the 
world, said the friendless girl, I have nothing to look for^ 
but [45] what my own labour can bring me. 7. The theory 
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of the English constitution, according to many high authori- 
ties, was that three independent powers, the sovereign, the 
nobility, and the commons, ought constantly to act as checks 
on each other. 8. The public men of the times which fol- 
lowed the Eestoration were by no means deficient in courage 
or ability. 9. The plot of the play is equally destitute of 
interest and probability. 10. At a short distance from the 
mansion, and near to the sea-shore, there were a few most 
wretched cottages for the inhabitants and tenants. 11. What 
Peterborough was to* Bolingbroke as a writer, he was to 
Marlborough as a general. 12. On the side of the imperial 
family was the queen, herself a princess of that family.^ 

^ to be at the disposal, 8« (SeBote fte^ett. ' I am, ii!^ fie^e. 

" nothing to look for, nti^tS 8« erltiattett. * to be to, fid^ s« jetnonbem 
beri^alteh tnie. ° a relative clause. 



[26-27] XVII 

1. Have you had a new coat made 1 2. Boileau had un- 
doubtedly some of the qualities of a great critic. 3. We had 
a long chat by the fire before we went to bed. 4. He had 
every disposition to quarrel with his new allies. 5. Had we 
not better stay at home 1 6. He had German enough to 
scold his soldiers or to give the word of command to his 
grenadiers. 7. Whilst the Castilians were everywhere arm- 
ing in the cause of Philip, the Allies were serving that cause 
as effectually by their mismanagement. 8. The mob left the 
palace and proceeded ^ to pull down the houses of the mini- 
sters. 9. Charles of Lorraine retired to hide his shame and 
his sorrow at Brussels. 10. Swift boasted that he was never 
known to steal a hint ^ ; and he certainly owed as little to his 
predecessors as any modern writer. 11. This eccentric friend- 
ship was fast cooling. 12. Remember how you behaved to me. 
13. The archduke embarked with a large train of attendants. 
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14. Very often, when his day's work was done, we went out 
together to fly ^ the great kite. 

1 proceeded, maii^te ^S) boran. ' bag man i^m nic baS !piafltot cineS 
3nBe§ (ein« ©telle) nad^getuiefen 5oBe. ' to fly, jleigen 8» Iflffen. 



[28] XVIII 

1. The great landlords were permitted to exercise a certain 
jurisdiction within their domain. 2. In some districts no 
labourers, except women, were seen in the fields at harvest- 
time. 3. Here and there some lamps were seen to twinkle 
in the distance. 4. At his table nothing was heard but 
French conversation. 5. She seems to have been regarded 
by him rather with fear than with love. 6. Whether I shall 
turn out 1 the hero of my own life, or whether that station 
will be held by anybody else, these pages ^ must show. 7. No 
great battle was gained by the enemy. 8. It may easily be 
supposed that Olive was most cordially welcomed home by 
his family. 9. It was April ; and in April, a hundred years 
ago, the London season was thought ^ to be far advanced. 
10. No part of the public income was more certain than that 
which was derived from* the lotteries. 11. He was appren- 
ticed to a celebrated musician in London. 12. The gates 
were thronged.* 

1 whether I shall turn out, oB tii^ — erfd^einen luerbe, oB i^ miS) alS — 
behjeifen Wetbe. ' these pages, biefeS fSni) (§ 7), biefe Slfitter. ' was 
thought, golt. * derived from=whioh flowed out of. " people 

thronged, wan (baS SBoK) brSngte p^. 

[29-36] XIX 

1. A_ patient is seldom pleased with that sort of consolation 
which is founded on holding light the malady of ^ which he 
complains. _ 2. The fishermen's wives looked their last ^ after 
the parting sails, and were now departing slowly, with down- 
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cast and anxious looks, towards the huts in which they were 
to make arrangements for preparing and drying the fish, 
with which they hoped to see their husbands and friends 
return deeply laden. 3. The unfortunate prince, after travel- 
ling eight days on bad roads, under a burning sun, and sleep- 
ing eight nights in miserable hovels, reached at last the 
capital. 4. A man who, having left England when a boy, 
returns to it after thirty or forty years passed in India, will 
find, be his talents what they may, that he has much both 
to learn and to unlearn before he can take his place among 
English statesmen. 5. Moses sat reading, while I taught 
the little ones. 6. He was sent from school to school,^ 
making very little progress, and gaining for himself every- 
where the character of an exceedingly naughty boy. 7. My 
father talks of my travelling soon. 8. In things occurring in 
common life, as God has bestowed reason upon us, we cannot 
be wrong in employing it. 9. The Austrian captains already 
began to talk of completing the work of Marlborough and 
Eugene, and of compelling France to relinquish Alsace and 
the three bishoprics. 10; A man who has seen neither moon 
nor sun cannot be blamed [28] for talking of the unrivalled 
beauty of the morning star. 11. Farming, gardening, 
county business, and studies rather entertaining than pro- 
found, occupied his time. 12. Don't you remember your 
coming * to the coach to meet us, and my having breakfast 
here, and our riding out to Blunderstone together J 

^ iiber. " to look one's last, etnert le^tcn SSIict hjerfett. ' from 

school to school, an§ einer ©i^ufe in bie anhere. * tnie ©ie — tanten. 



[29-36] XX 

A Cautious Pirate 

While Mordaunt was engaged in writing to Magnus Troil 
a letter, setting forth ^ the circumstances in * which Captain 
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Cleveland had been thrown upon their coast, the captain,' 
having first selected and laid aside some wearing apparel 
and necessaries enough to fill a knapsack, took in hand 
hammer and nails, employed himself in securing the lid of 
his sea-chest, by fastening it down in a workman-like manner, 
and then added the corroborating security * of a cord, twisted 
and knotted with nautical dexterity.^ ' I leave this in your 
charge,' he said, * all except this,' showing the bag of gold ; 
'and these,' pointing to a cutlass and pistols, 'which may 
prevent all further risk of my parting company with my gold 
coin.' 

' You will find no occasion for ^ weapons in this country. 
Captain Cleveland,' replied Mordaunt ; ' a child might travel 
with a purse of gold from Sumburgh Head to the Scaw of 
Unst, and no soul would injure him.' 

'And that's'^ pretty boldly said, young gentleman, con- 
sidering what is going on without doors at this moment.' 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

1 in which he set forth, iBOtin er — ouSeinanberfe^tc. " in, unter. 

' Construe : took the captain. * ficfefttgte fie nod^ mtt. ' which 

he twisted, etc. * find no occasion for, tti^t BroUfi^en. ' that is, 
ia§ Ijd^i, bo§ nettne id). * without doors, brouf en. 



[37-38] XXI 

Dr. Johnson's Oddities 

Eccentricities less strange than his have often been thought 
grounds sufficient for absolving felons, and for setting aside 
wills. His grimaces, his gestures, his mutterings, sometimes 
diverted and sometimes terrified people who did not know 
him. At a dinner-table he would, in a fit of a,bsence, stoop 
down and twitch off a lady's shoe. He would amaze ^a 
drawing-room by suddenly ejaculating a clause from the 
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Lord's Prayer.^ He would conceive an unintelligible aver- 
sion to a particular alley, and perform a great circuit ^ rather 
than see the hateful place. He would set his heart on^ 
touching every post in the streets through which he walked. 
If by any chance he missed a post, he would go back a 
hundred yards and repair the omission. At one time he 
would stand poring on the town clock without being able to 
tell the hour. At another, he would distinctly hear his 
mother, who was many miles off, calling him by his name. 
But this was not [41] the worst. macaulay. 

. 1 a clause from the Lord's Prayer, eine SBttte auS bem SBaterunfcr. 
' to perform a great circuit, eitten grojen Utnlneg mo^cn, ' he set 

his heart on, er fe%tc feinen ^opf borauf. 



[39-41] XXII 

1. I dare say he will come. 2. She is very clever, is she 
not ? 3. I could not help ^ smiling at their vanity. 4. You 
have never been at school, have you ? 5. I dare say she '11 
recover it. 6. He is a lucky fellow, that he is. 7. We 
happened not to have chairs enough for the whole company. 
8. We must add that this edition, though eminently beautiful, 
is in some important points defective. 9. Wild and fanciful 
as she is, I expected not this. 10. Nonsense, how could I 
see any one, when light and distance only enabled me to 
know that it was a boat "i — But there must have been some 
one in the boat. 11. It may seem strange that such an 
apparition should, in time, have glided from my mind, like 
a vision of the night — but so it was. 12. This is strange. 
13. He lived twenty-eight years longer, without adding to 
the high literary reputation which he had attained. 14. Such 
was Frederic, the ruler. But there was another Frederic, 
the fiddler, the flute-player, the poetaster. 15. She returned 
in time to receive the last blessing of her father. 16. We 
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walked about the churchyard for an hour after all was over. 
17. It seems to me at this hour, that I have never seen such 
sunlight as on those bright April afternoons. 18. But this 
was not the worst. 19. Charles VI. left no son, and had, 
long before his death, relinquished all hope of male issue. 
20. Before the Eestoration many signs indicated that a 
period of license was at hand. 21, De Witt, who from 
report had formed a high opinion of Temple, was pleased 
by 2 the compliment. 

^ I could not help, id^ ntugte. ' was pleased by, fteutc ft^ «6er. 



[45] XXIII 

1. The colonies of^ adventurers were supported by con- 
stant reinforcements from beyond the sea.* 2. In Ireland 
to this day the villain who shoots at an enemy from behind 
a hedge is too often protected from justice by public sym- 
pathy. 3. He followed this occupation till within a few 
weeks of his death. 4. All the domestics who were attached 
to him were removed from under his roof. 5. The garden 
was valued at above five hundred pounds. 6. From that 
time till the end of the war, Frederic treated Saxony as a 
part of his dominions. 7. The Prussian discipline was 
rigorous even to cruelty. 8. Steele had known Addison 
from childhood. 9. From that time the excitement went 
down.* 10. It was impossible to conceal his preparations, 
for throughout the Prussian dominions regiments, guns, and 
baggage were in motion. 11. From his boyhood he had 
been a frequent inmate of the residence of Magnus. 12. At 
length the archduke advanced into Castile, and ordered 
Peterborough to join him. 13. Enemies from within and 
from without attacked the empire. 

1 of, tjon. '^ beyond the sea, ixitt\td\i). ' to go down, ^(S) tegen. 
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[4346] XXIV 

1. Though not a brilliant orator, he was a good man of 
business [6]. 2. France, not yet declaring ^ herself a 
principal in the war, took part in it as an ally of Bavaria. 
3. Goldsmith crying,^ because the Good-natured Man had 
failed, inspired Johnson with no pity. 4. Swift, whether as 
a man or a writer, [44] occupies a foremost place in the 
literary and political history of the time. 5. Though his 
opinions were democratic, his tastes and his associations 
were such as harmonise best with monarchy and aristocracy. 
6. The plain blimtness of his manner, if remote from courtesy, 
appeared at least as widely different from deceit. 7. When 
in company with others, she was sullenly silent.' 8. His 
conduct is anything but satisfactory. 9. I could tell you 
something, but that I am afraid. 10. Out of a thousand we 
had but a hundred remaining. 11. It is, if possible, a still 
more humiliating fact that Voltaire indemnified himself in 
pocketing the wax-candles in the royal ante-chambers. 
12. At six weeks old, he received from his godfather a 
silver cup ; at six months old, a coral with a gold whistle 
and bells. 13. Swift, but for the unconquerable prejudice of 
the queen, would have been a bishop. 

1 declared — but. ^ that 6. shed tears. ' she was sullenly 

silent, berl^atrte fie in eincm tnitrrifd^en ©djhJeigen. 



PART II 

GEADUATED SELECTED PASSAGES 

Thefigv/ns in hrachets [ ] m the, text refer to the paragraph of the 
Introdiiction. 

P. Sch. G. Gr, refers to Meiasner's Public School German Grammar. 

XXV 

(1) 

A Voyage 
Conversation of a Father with his Son 

I suppose [40, 41] you^ consider yourself quite a good sailor 
by now [41] ? 

Oh yes, I have never been ill yet, though it has been 
quite rough again and again. ^ 

What you call rough, little man 1 ^ But as you are grown 
such a very good sailor, and also as the sea is all but [45] 
smooth, I think we will have a sail * in the yacht to-day, and 
that a tolerably long one. 

Oh, how delightful ! But I thought we were going home ; 
and the things are all packed up. 

And why should we not go homewards in the yacht, things 
and all 1 

What, all the way ^ to England ? 
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No, not SO far as that ; but these kind people, when * they 
came into the harbour last night, offered to take us up the 
coast to a town, where we will sleep and start comfortably 
home to-morrow morningJ So now you will have a chance 
of seeing something of the great sea outside, and of seeing, 
perhaps, the whale himself. 

I hope we shall see the whale; the men say he has been [25] 
outside the harbour every day this week after the fish. 

Very good. Now, take a last look at this pretty place, 
and all its dear kind people. 

And the dear kind dogs too, and the cat and the kittens. 

' In this conversation of a father with his son, translate the second 
person plural by the second person singular in German. ^ again 

and again, toieber^ott, me^nnatS. ' Say : my little man. * to have 
a sail, eine ©egetfo!^vt madden. * all the way, bie ganse ga^rt. 

" Construe : when these good people ; § 43. ' to-morrow morning, 
morgen frit^. 

XXVI 

(2) 

So here is my little man on deck, after a good night's rest. 
And he has not been the least sick, I hear. 

Not a bit.i But the cabin was so stuffy and hot, I asked 
leave to come on deck. What a huge steamer ! But I do 
not like it as well as the yacht. It smells of oil and steam, 
and 

And pigs and bullocks too, I am sorry to say [21]. Don't 
you go forward, but stay here with me, and look round. 

Where are we now ? What are those high hills, far away 
to the left, above the lowlands and woods ? 

Those are the shore of the Old World — the Welsh 
Mountains. 

And in front of us I can see nothing but flat land. Where 
is that 1 
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That is the mouth of the Severn and Avon, where we 
shall be iu half an hour more. 

And there, on the right, over the low hills, I can see 
higher ones, blue and hazy.^ 

Those are the Mendip Hills. We are steaming* along 
between the Mendips and the Welsh Mountains. 

•■ not a bit, gonj unb got ni^^t, nid^t im gcringften. " they are blue. 
' to steam, bam))fen is used, but wit bent ®anH)ff(^tffe fo^ten, or simply 
fasten, would be better. 

XXVII 
(3) 

Oh ! where have we got to now ^ t Where is the wide 
Severn sea ? 

Two or three miles beyond us; and here we are in the 
narrow little Avon. 

Narrow indeed. I wonder that the steamer does not run 
against those rocks. But how beautiful they are, and how 
the trees hang down over the water, and are all reflected in 
it [27]. 

Yes. The gorge of the Avon is always lovely. I saw it 
first when I was [41] a little boy like you ; and I have seen 
it many times since, in sunshine and in storm, and thought 
it more lovely every time. Look! there is something 
curious. 

What, those great rusty rings fixed into the rock 1 

Yes. Those may be [40] as old, for aught I know, as 
Queen Elizabeth's or James's reign. 

But why were they put ^ there t 

For ships to hold on by, if they lost the tide.* 

What do you mean ? 

It is high tide now. That is why the water is almost up 
to the branches of the trees. But when the tide turns, it 
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will all rusli out in a torrent which would sweep ships out to 
sea again, if they had no steam, as we have, to help them 
up against the stream. So^ sailing-ships, in old times, 
fastened themselves to those rings, and rode" against the 
stream till the tide turned,'^ and carried them up to Bristol. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

^ to get to, l^tetommen. '•= put, ongeBtaii^t. ' to lose the tide, ju 
fpcit fijr bte glut fomtnen. * when the tide turns, s«r 3"* ^^^ ®f'*^r hjcnn 
bie @b6e eintritt. ^ so, unb bcS^atfi. ' to ride, (Dor Sinter) ttcgen. 

' till the tide turned, 6iS bie glut dtttrat, 6i§ jttr 3ett ber glut. 



XXVIII 

A Pleasant Host 

(1) 

Mrs. Handycock was a little meagre woman, who did not 
speak very good English, and who appeared to me to employ 
the major part of her time in bawling out from the top of 
the stairs 1 to the servants below. I never saw her either 
read a book or occupy herself with needlework, during the 
whole time I was in the house.^ She had a large grey 
parrot, and I really cannot tell which screamed the worst of 
the two — but she was very civil and kind to me.^ Before I 
had been [41] there ten minutes she told me that she adored 
sailors, that they were defenders and preservers of their king 
and country, and that Mr. Handycock would be home. by 
four o'clock, and then we should go to dinner. 

As I was very anxious to see Mr. Handycock, and" very 
anxious to have * my dinner, I was not sorry to heair the 
.clock on the stairs strike four. 

Rap; tap, tap ! ' There is your ° master, Jemima,' screamed 
the lady. 'Run down, my dear, and let Mr. Handyeook in ; 
he will be so surprised at seeing you open the door.' 

I ran down as Mrs. Handycock desired me," and opened the 

D 
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street door. 'Who are you V cried Mr. Handyoock in 

a gruff voice. 

' Law/ Mr. Handy cock,' said his wife, from the top of the 
stairs, ' how can you be so cross ! I told him to open the 
door to surprise you.' 

' from the top of the stairs, oBot bott ber Zvt^pt §eraB. " Begin the 
sentence with the time-clause. ° but to me, aber gegett mid) ioax fie. 

* to have, ju {riegen. ° spoken to the servant, use the 2nd pers. sing. 
' bem SBimWe ber grau §. gemSJ. ' La-w, l^crrjeS (accent on the last 
syllable). 

XXIX 

(2) 

'Are you^ ready for your dinner, my dear V said the lady, 
almost trembling. 

' If the dinner is ready for me. I believe we usually dine 
at four,' answered her husband grufiSy. 

'Pray, madam,' inquired I, as soon as he was out of 
hearing,^ 'what is the matter with^ Mr. Handycock, that 
he is so cross to you V My father had told me that 
Mr. Handycock was his stockbroker, and would do all he 
could to make me comfortable. 

'Never mind,* my dear,' whispered Mrs. Handycock to 
me, ' it 's only because there 's something wrong on 'Change. 
Mr. Handycock is a bear^ just now.' 

I thought so too, but I made no answer, for Mr. Handycock 
came upstairs. 

Dinner put an end^ to the silence which followed this 
remark. Mr. Handycock walked downstairs, leaving his 
wife and me to follow at our leisure. 

' you, the wife addresses her husband ; use bu. ^ was out of 

hearing, ouf cr §orBerei(!5 tear, eS tti(5t §Sren lonnte. ' what is the 

matter with, lDO§ f^It with the dative. * never mind, laffett @te cS 

gut fein, laffett ®ie t^n nur reben. " to be a bear, the play on the word 
is untranslatable, ein SBat fein, toit matt ju fagett (jfTegt, b. §., auf bte Satffe 
fpeluUeren. ° to put an end to, ein ffinbe mai^ett. 
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XXX 

(3) 

'Are you^ people coming down to dinner?' roared Mr. 
Handycock from below.^ 'Yes, my dear,' replied the lady, 
I thought you were washing your hands.' We descended 
into the dining-room, where we found that Mr. Handycock 
had already devoured two of the whitings, leaving only one 
on the dish for his wife and me. ' Would you like a little bit 
of whiting, my dear V said the lady to me. ' It 'a not worth 
halving,' observed the gentleman, in a surly tone, taking 
up [35] the fish with his own knife and fork, and putting [35] 
it on his plate. 

' Well, I 'm so glad you like them,' my dear,' replied the 
lady meekly ; then turning [35] to me : ' There 's some nice 
roast- veal coming, my dear.' 

The veal made its appearance, and fortunately for us, 
Mr. Handycock could not devour it all. He took the lion's 
share [6], nevertheless, cutting off [33 or 35] all the brown, 
and then shoving the dish over to his wife to help herself* 
and me. 

After dinner, Mr. Handycock went down to the cellar for^ 
a bottle of wine. ' deary me ! ' * exclaimed his wife, ' he 
must have lost a mint of money'' — ^we had better^ go upstairs 
and leave him alone ; he '11 be better after a bottle of port, 
perhaps.' I was very glad to go away, and being [33] very 
tired, I went to bed without any tea, for Mrs. Handycock 
dared not venture to make it before her husband came 
upstairs. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 

^ The second person plural, " from below, toon untett §erauf. 

' I like it, eS f^wetft mir gut. * to help herself, fid^ ju Bebfenen. 

" for, urn ^ jU l^olcn. ' dear me, O bu nteine (Sitte. ' a mint 

of money, eitte SWaffe ®etb, ein §aufen ®etb. ^ ^g jig^ better, toiv 

listen om Seften. ' 
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XXXI 

The Shape of the Earth 

When one stands in the middle of a broad flat country, 
or looks out upon the wide sea, it seems as if this world, 
whereon we live and move, were a great plain, to the edge 
of wjiich one would come if one went far enough onward.. 
This is the first notion we have as children. It was also the 
firm belief of mankind in early ^ times. The sun and moon 
were once thought [28] to rise and set only for the use of 
the human race ; and the sky, with all its stars, was looked 
upon as a great crystal dome covering [35] and resting [35] 
upon the earth. 

But we can easily prove to ourselves that the eye is 
deceived about the flatness of the earth, and that what 
seems quite level is in reality curved. In a wide level 
country, one cannot see trees and houses farther away [42] ^ 
than some four or five miles. If we climb to the top of a 
church-tower, we find ^ many objects come into sight which 
could not be seen from the ground. And if there happens 
to be [40] a range of hills in the neighbourhood, we can 
note from their tops a still larger number of points that 
before were hidden. The higher one climbs above ground, 
therefore,* the farther oiie can see. 

SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 

' The comparative will be more idiomatic in German. ^ fartlier 

away, in eittev loeiterett Entfernung. ^ we find, 6emerten toir, bo§. 

■* Begin the sentence with 'therefore,' folgtil^. 

XXXII 

The Air 

Though we cannot see the air, we can [41] feel it when 
it moves. A light breeze, or a strong gale, can be just as 
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little seen by the eye [28] as still air; and yet we readily 
feel their motion. But even when the air is still, it can 
make itself sensible in another way, viz.,i by its temperature. 
For air, like common visible things^ can be warmed and 
cooled.^ This warming and cooling of the air is familiar to 
us in dwelling-houses. If you ' pass out of a warm room on 
a winter's day into the open air, you feel cold. Whence does 
this sensation come ? Not from anything you can see, for 
your * feet, though -resting [34] on the frozen ground, are 
protected by leather, and do not yet feel the cold. It is 
the cold air encircling you^ on all sides that robs you of your 
heat ; while at the same time you are giving off or radiating 
heat from your skin into the air. On the other hand, if, 
after standing ^ a while in the chilly winter air, you return 
into the room again, you feel warm. Here, again, the feeling 
does not come from any visible object, but from the invisible 
air which touches your skin, and is thus robbed of its heat. 
Air, then, may vary [27] greatly in temperature — that is, it 
may sometimes be warm and sometimes cold, and yet still 
remain quite invisible. Now, how is it that the atmosphere 
should sometimes be warm and sometimes cold 1 Where does 
the heat come from ? And how does the air acquire it 1 

SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 

' viz., nomliii^. * Either use a reflexive verb, or comparatives 

with toctben. ' you, matt. ^ your, say rather ' our' after inott. 

^ which encircles us; and go on using 'we' instead of 'you,' etc. 
' If we on the other hand . . . § 43. 



XXXIII 

Of the Wind 

It is easy now and then to watch how wind arises. Sup- 
pose, for instance,! (jjj^t during the summer we visit the sea- 
coast. In the morning and early part of the day a gentle 
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wind will often be noticed [28 b], blowing [35] from the sea 
to the land. As the day advances and the heat increases, 
the wind dies away.^ But after a while, when the day is be- 
ginning to sink towards evening, another breeze may be 
noticed [28 a] springing up [35] from the opposite quarter, 
and blowing ^ with a delicious coolness from the land to the 
sea. These breezes are the result of the unequal heating and 
cooling of sea and land. 

Let us understand how this takes place.* On a hot day, 
stones, soil, or other parts of the land become very warm 
under the sun's rays j yet if one bathes in the sea at that 
time, one feels its waters to be pleasantly cool. This shows 
that the land becomes more quickly hot than the sea. On 
the other hand, after such a hot day the surface of the land 
becomes at night much colder than the sea. It parts with ^ 
its heat sooner than the sea does. By day, the hot land heats 
the air above it, and makes it lighter, so that it ascends; 
while the cooler and heavier air, lying on the sea, flows land- 
ward as a cool and refreshing sea-breeze. By night, this state 
of things is just reversed ^ ; for then ^ the air which lies on 
the chilled land, being colder and heavier than that which 
covers the warmer sea, flows* seaward as a cool land-breeze. 

SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIB. 

' Suppose, for instance, Ia$t taxS {. S. annel^nten, ba% ^ dies away, 
koivt) intmer f^tnS^er. " Either as snggested in the text or by : (ann 
man Bemerlen, ioie, etc. ♦ SEJii; tooKen ben @tunb biefer ErfiJJeinung 

untetfud^en. » it parts with, e§ gtefit — oug. ^ nmgete^rt, baS 

©egenteil. ' then, ju biefer 3eit. * flows, toel^t. 



XXXIV 

The Water of the Sea 

Unlike the common water of our rivers and lakes, the 
water of the sea is salt.^ A drop of clear spring- water, if 
[iS] allowed to evaporate from a piece of glass, leaves no 
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sensible trace behind. The water of springs, however, always 
contains some mineral substances dissolved in it, and these, not 
rising [33] in vapour, are left behind when the water evapor- 
ates. But the quantity of them in a single drop of water is 
so minute that, when the drop dries up, it leaves no percep- 
tible speck or film. Take,^ however, a drop of sea-water, and 
allow it to evaporate. You find a little white point or film 
left behind, and on placing that film under a microscope you 
see it to consist of delicate cubical crystals of common or sea 
salt, together with other slender crystals, most of which are 
gypsum. Breathe on the film, and it rapidly becomes again 
a drop of water ; the salts ^ have united [27] with the con- 
densed moisture and are once more dissolved. A similar 
experiment is made [28 a] when one bathes in the sea and 
allows the salt water to dry on the body. A crust of salt is 
soon felt [28 a] to have been left behind upon the skin. 

SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 

' Use an adjective. ^ In this sentence, you may either preserve 

the English idiom, or better say, either : toetrn iDtr after, or, Wentt nton 
aber. » the salts, bie ©alje. See P. Sch. G. 6r., Lesson 55. 



XXXV 

SCHOOL-BOOKS 

My dear Boys, — ^When I was your age, there were^ no 
such children's books as there are now. Those which we had 
were few and dull, and the pictures in them ugly and mean ; 
while you have your choice of books without number, ^ clear, 
amusing, and pretty, as well as really instructive, on subjects 
which were only talked of fifty years ago by a few learned 
men, and very little understood even by them. So, if mere 
reading 8 of books would make wise men, you ought to grow 
up much wiser than us old fellows. But mere reading of 
wise books will not make you wise men ; you must use for 
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yourselves * the tools with which books are made wise ; and 
that is,^ your eyes, and ears and common sense. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

I remember, in my youth, there were detestable books 
which ought to have been burned by the hand of the common 
hangman, for they contained questions and answers, to be 
learned by heart, ^ of this sort, ' What is a horse 1 The horse 
is termed Eguus caballus; belongs to the class Mammalia; 
order, Pachydermata ; family, Solidungula.' Was any human 
being wiser for learning '' that magic formula ? Was he not 
more foolish, inasmuch as he was deluded into taking words 
for knowledge [Y] ? It is that kind of teaching that one 
wants to get rid of, and banished out of science. Make it as 
little as you like,^ but, unless that which is taught is based 
on actual observation and familiarity with facts, it is better 
left alone.^ T. H. huxley. 

1 either, ga6 e§ (§ 22), or gotten hJtr. Use throughout this extract for 
you and your the second person plural. ^ without number, go^IIoS. 
^ mere reading, baS Blope Sefen. * for yourself, feI6ft, felBftcinbig. 

° that is, ba§ l^eigt. ^ to be learned by heart, toetl^e auSWenbig 

getcrnt loetbert muf ten. ' for learning, naSj Srletnung. * te^re fo 
Wenig bu loillft, " to leave alone, bteiben loffen. 

XXXVI 

Modern Languages 

Modern i languages are supposed to be useful for conversa- 
tion. They are, however, very rarely studied or practised to 
the degree necessary for that ^ use. The foreigner may be 
able to order his dinner at his hotel and ascertain when the 
train starts, but in cultivated society he only pretends to 
be able to follow what is said.^ His * impressions about the 
talk that is going on around him ^ are a succession of misun- 
derstandings. He sits silent and smiling, and he endeavours 
to look as if he were not outside and in the dark ; but he is 
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[41] in the dark, or, worse still, surrounded by deceptive 
glimpses. It would be better if French or English were ^ like 
Chinese to him. 

The belief that modern languages are easy, although [43] 
erroneous, is against ^ them, the truth being ^ that pupils do 
not go far enough in these languages to become aware of the 
real difficulties. They think that French Is easy, not know- 
ing that French boys, specially drilled and disciplined in their 
own tongue, have to be wary to avoid its pitfalls.^ 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMEETON. 

1 Use the comparative, bie neueren ©prad^en. ^ for that use, ju 

cinem foti^en ©efivaud^e. * what is said, bie Untevl^attuttg. * Do not 
say fetne, but : which he receives. ^ about the talk that is going on 
around him, bott ber fionberfation bet (Sefettfc^aft. ' were unknown to 
him like. ' against them, t^ncn fd^Sblii^. ' the truth is that. 

^ to avoid pitfalls, gotten bermeiben, leine Socfe fi^ie^en. 

XXXVII 
A Great Man 

All of us encounter, at least once in our life, some indivi- 
dual who utters words that make us think ^ for ever. There 
are [22] some men whose phrases are oracles ; who condense 
in a sentence the secrets of life. A great thing is a great 
book ; but greater than all is the talk of a great man. 

And what is a great man 1 Is it a minister of state 1 Is 
it a victorious general ? A gentleman in the Windsor uni- 
form ? A field-marshal covered with stars ? Is it a prelate 
or a prince ? A king, even an emperor 1 It may be all these ; 
yet these, as we must all daily feel, are not necessarily great 
men. A great man is one^ who affects the mind of his 
generation, whether he be a monk in his cloister agitating 
[34] Christendom, or a monarch crossing [34] the Granicus 
and giving [34] a new character to the Pagan world. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
' make us think, un§ jum ^atiibtnttn onregen. ^ oue=a man. 
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XXXVIII 

The Irish Beggar 

At first view you^ might have taken the beggar for a 
Spaniard. He was tall; and if he had been a gentleman, 
you 1 would have said that there was an air of dignity ^ in his 
figure. He seemed very old, yet he appeared more worn by 
sorrow than by time. Leaning upon a thick oaken stick as 
he^ took off his hat to ask for alms, his white hair was 
blown by the wind.* 

'Health and long life to you!'^ said he. 'Give an old 
man something to help to bury him. He is past his labour,^ 
and cannot trouble this world any way.' 

He held his hat towards us, with ^ nothing importunate in 
his manner, but rather with a look of confidence in us, mixed 
with habitual resignation. His thanks were, ' Heaven bless 
you ! — Long life and success to you ! ^ to you and yours ! and 
may you never want a friend as I do.' 

The last words were spoken low.* He laid his hand upon 
his heart as he bowed to us, and walked slowly away. We 
called him back ; and upon our questioning him further, he 
gave the following account of himself.^* 

MARIA ED6EW0RTH. 

1 you, matt. ^ an air of dignity, ethJaS SBiitbetJoHeS. ' al§ et — 
gele^nt, ben §ut ... * was blown by the wind, flotterte int SBinbc. 

° Supply : I wish you. ^ past his labour, arfieitSunfo^ig, ii6er ba§ 

arfecitSfal^ige 3tlter 5tnoH§. ' with= there was. ' may he give you. 
" low, mit leifev ©timme. " of himself, iiber feine Sperfiintii^tett. 

XXXIX 

Tom Fool a Knight 

In these days when honours [7] have been so profusely 
distributed by the most liberal of administrations [28 c] and 
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the most popular of kings, I cannot but [45] think that Tom 
Fool ought to be knighted. And I assure the reader that 
this is not said on the score of personal feeling, because I 
have the honour to be one of his relations, but purely with 
regard to his own claims, and the fitness of things, as well 
as to the character of the Government. 

It is disparaging him,i and derogatory to his family, which 
in undisputed and indisputable antiquity exceeds any other 
in these kingdoms — it is disparaging him, I say, to speak 
of him as we do of Tom Hood and Tom Moore and Tom 
Sheridan. Can it be supposed,^ if he were properly pre- 
sented to His Majesty, and knelt to kiss the royal hand, that 
our most gracious and good-natured king would for a moment 
hesitate to give him the accolade, and to say to him, ' Rise, 
Sir Thomas ! ' ^ I do not ask for the Guelphie order ; simple 
knighthood would, in this case, be more appropriate. 

Merry Andrew, likewise, should be presented to receive 
the same honour, for sundry good reasons, and especially for 
this, that there is already a Sir Sorry Andrew. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

^ it is to disparage him, e§ l^etgt fetne iBcvbtenfte fij^tno^en, iija ^evat' 
feften. " Construe : can it be supposed that, if. * If you translate 
here ' Sir Thomas' by SRttter §on0, you may go on and translate Merry 
Andrew by §an§ SSSurft, and Sir Sorry Andrew by SDJurftretter. 



XL 

The Art of Keeping in Good Health ' 

If you mean to keep as well as possible, the less you think 
about your health the better.^ You know enough not to eat 
or drink what you have found does not agree with you. 
You ought to know enough ^ not to expose yourself needlessly 
to draughts. If you take a ' constitutional,' walk with the 
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wind when you can, and take a closed car against it if you 
can get one. Walking against, the wind is one of the most 
dangerous kinds of exposure, if you are sensitive to cold. 
But except a few simple rules such as I have just given, let 
your health take care of itself, so long as it behaves decently.^ 
If you want to be sure not to reach threescore and twenty, 
get a little box of homoeopathic pellets and a little book of 
homoeopathic prescriptions. I had a poor friend who fell 
into that way,* and became at last a regular Hahnemaniac. 
He left a box of little pills, which at last came into my hands. 
The poor fellow had cultivated symptoms as other people 
cultivate roses. When one watches for symptoms, every 
organ in the body is ready to put in its claim. By-and-by 
a real illness attacked him, and the box of little pellets was 
shut up, to minister to his fancied evils no longer. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

^ Construe : it is the better the less you. Translate you by either 
bu, t^r, ©ie, or man. But in the following sentence you cannot go on 
with man; further on you may again. ^ to know enough.ttug, bet» 

ftanbig genug fein. ^ jijntmern ®te fitf) viSji uiii iijXi ©cfunblieft, fo tange 
fie cinigetma^en gut ift. * fell into that way, auf biefe SlJJet^obc berfiet. 



XLI 

A Sagacious Dog 

I must tell you a feat of my dog Beau. Walking by the 
river-side, I observed some water-lilies floating [34] at a 
distance from the bank. They are a large white flower, with 
an orange-coloured eye, very beautiful. ^ I had a desire to 
gather one, and having [33] your long cane in my hand, by 
the help of it endeavoured to bring one of them within my 
reach. But the attempt proved vain,^ and I walked forward. 
Beau had all the while observed me attentively. Eeturning 
[33] soon after towards the same place, I observed him* 
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plunge into the river wHle I was about forty yards distant 
from him ; and when I had nearly reached the spot, he swam 
to land with a lily in his mouth, which he came and laid at 
my foot [7 and 23]. 

For the sake of * a longer visit, my dearest coz, I can well 
be content '• to wait. The country — this country at least — ^is 
pleasant at all times, and when the winter is come, or near 
at hand, we shall have the better chance of being snug. I 
have made in the orchard the best winter-walk in all the 
parish, sheltered ^ from the east and from the north-east, and 
open to the sun, except at his rising, all the day. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

' Put in unb. '^ proved vain, ft^Iug fc^t, Uhi crfotgtoS. ' I 

observed him, fa^ id) i^n . . . , or bentetlte id) Iriie. ' for the sake of = 
in the hope of. ' to be content, fi^ gebulbett, § 27. ' Begin a 

new sentence : It is sheltered. 



XLII 

The Growth of Living Animals 

The living animal increases its size by adding [33] to the 
substances which compose its body, like substances ; these,i 
however, are chiefly derived directly from other animals or 
fj'om plants. 

The fowl in the farmyard is incessantly pecking about and 
swallowing now a grain of corn, and now a ily or a worm. 
In fact, it is feeding, and, as every one knows, would soon die 
if not supplied with food [44]. It is also a matter of every- 
day 2 knowledge that it would not be of much use to give 
a fowl the soil of a cornfield, with plenty of air and water, 
to eat. 

In this respect, the fowl is like all other animals ; it cannot 
manufacture the materials of its body, but it has to take them 
ready made, or in a condition which requires but very slight 
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modification, by devouring the bodies either of other animals 
or of * plants. The animal or vegetable substances devoured * 
are taken into the animal's stomach ; they are there digested 
or dissolved ; and thus they are fitted to be distributed to 
all parts of the fowl's own body, and applied to its mainten- 
ance and growth. T. H. HUXLEY. 

* these, you may add : substances. " everyday, adj. , atttogtid^, 

gemein. ' of, here Don; why not the genitive? * the animal 

devours and takes into its stomach. 



XLIII 
Why Iron Ships do Float 

(1) 

Here are two tumblers of water. Throw some sand or 
iron-filings into one, and some sawdust into the other. What 
happens ? The sand and the iron-filings sink to the bottom, 
the sawdust floats at the top.^ Thus ^ that which is lighter 
than the water floats, and that which is heavier, bulk for 
bulk,' sinks. So, if we pour some oil into the water, it floats, 
and if we pour some coloured spirit in carefully, it also floats; 
while treacle and quicksilver sink to the bottom, just as the 
iron-filings do. 

We saw that the iron-filings sank, because iron is heavier 
than water. Here is a piece of the thin tinned sheet-iron 
that they make tin boxes of. What will happen if we drop 
it into the water ? It is heavier than water, bulk for bulk, 
and therefore it will sink as you see it does. 

But now here is a * tin ' canister, made of this very same 
tinned sheet-iron. We drop that into the water, and you see 
it does not sink at all, but floats at the top as if it were made 
of cork. Here is a perplexity. We were sure just now 
that iron is heavier than water, and here is an iron box 
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floating [34], Is this an exception to the law ? Not at all ; 
for what we said was that a thing would float if it were 
lighter, bulk for bulk, than water. 

' on the top, oSenauf, ouf-ber DBerflo^e. " thus, fi) jeigt c§ fi^ ; ouf 
bfcfe SBcife fe^en h)te, ' bulk for bulk, SKoffe fiir SKaffe, 6ei gteiii^etn 

Umfang. 

XLIV 

(2) 

Now, let us weigh the tin-box, and having weighed it, let 
us try to find out how much the same bulk of water weighs. 
This may be done very simply, for the walls of the box are 
very thin, so that the inside of the box is very nearly as large 
as the whole box. Consequently, if we fill the box with 
water, we shall find out, very nearly, what is the weight of a 
bulk of water [6] as great as that of the box. But if we do 
this, we shall find that the water which was contained in the 
box weighs very much more than the box does.^ So that, 
bulk for bulk, the box, although it is made of iron, is really 
lighter than water, and that is why it floats. 

You will all have heard of the iron ships which are now so 
common, and you may have wondered how it is, that ships 
made of thick plates of iron, riveted together, and weighing 
many thousand tons, do not go to the bottom. But they are 
nothing but [45] our tin canisters on a great scale, and they 
float because each ship weighs less than a quantity of water of 
the same bulk does. For there is nothing so heavy that it 
may not be made ^ to float in water, if the box which holds it 
is large enough to make the weight of the whole less than 
the weight of the same bulk ^ of water. T. H. HUXLEY. 

1 than the box itself ; either leave out does, or translate by weighs. 
» to make to float, e§ fii^hJttntnen madden, fo 3urtc^ten, bag . . . ' the 

same bulk, bcr (einet) aiti^m SKoffe. 
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XLV 
Peter Simple Meets his Captain 

(1) 

I inquired of the gentleman in the plaid cloak, who was 
seated by me on the coach, how soon we should be at Ports- 
mouth. He answered that we. were passing the lines; but I 
saw no lines, and was ashamed [27] to show my ignorance. 
He asked me what ship I was going to join.^ I could not 
recollect her name, but I told him it was painted on the out- 
side of my chest, which was coming down by the waggon. 
A.11 that I could recollect was that it was a French name. 

' Have you no letter of introduction [6] to the captain ? ' 
said he. 

' Yes, I have,' ^ replied I ; and I pulled out my pocket- 
book in which the letter was. ' Captain Savage of H.M.S. 
Diomede,' continued I, reading to him.^ 

To my surprise he very coolly proceeded to open the letter, 
which, when I perceived what he was doing, occasioned * me 
immediately to snatch the letter from him, stating [33] my 
opinion at the same time that it was a breach of honour, and 
that in my opinion he was no gentleman. 

' Just as you please, youngster,' replied he. 'Eecollect, you 
have told me I am no gentleman.' 

He wrapped his plaid around him, and said no more ; and 
I was not a little pleased at having [32] silenced him Jby my 
resolute behaviour. 

1 to join a ship, auf cinem SS)i^e etntreten. " I have one. ' to 
read something to some one, jemanbem etlBoS borlefett. * which when 
. . ., foJotb t§ foj^, toaS er tjat, faumte id) nid^t. 

XL VI 

(2) 
The next morning I got up with a heavy head, and with a 
heavier heart, and as soon as I was dressed, I asked the way 
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to the George Inn. I took my letter of introduction with 
me,i although I was afraid it would be of little service. 
When I arrived, I asked, with a trembling voice, whether 
Captain Thomas Savage, of H.M.S. Diomede, was staying 
there. The waiter replied, that he was at breakfast with 
Captain Courtney, but that he would take up my name.^ I 
gave it to him, and in a minute the waiter returned and 
desired that I would walk up. how my heart beat ! — I 
never was so frightened — I thought I should have dropped 
on the stairs. Twice I attempted to walk into the room, and 
each time my legs failed ^ me. At last I wiped the perspira- 
tion from my [23] forehead, and with a desperate effort I 
went into the room. 

' Mr. Simple, I am glad to see you,' said a voice. I had 
held my head down,* for I was afraid to look at him, but the 
voice was so kind that I mustered up courage ; ^ and when I 
did look up, there sat with his uniform and epaulets, and 
his [23] sword by his [23] side, the passenger in the plaid 
cloak, who wanted to open my letter, and whom I had told 
to his face, that he was no gentleman. 

' See P. Soh. 6. Gr., Lesson 48, p. 195. ' take up my name, att^» 
axmelbm. ' to fail, ben SJienft toetfogen. * i^ ftonb mit gebeugtem 
§aupte ba. • to muster up courage, SKut faffen, fiiJ^ ein ©erj foffen. 



XL VII 
(3) 

I thought I should have died.^ I was just ^ sinking down 
upon my knees to beg for mercy, when the captain, per- 
ceiving [34] my confusion, burst out into a laugh, and said : 
' So you know me again, Mr. Simple 1 Well, don't be alarmed ; 
you did your duty in not permitting [33] me to open the 
letter. I give you credit * for your conduct. Now sit down 
and take some breakfast.' 

E 
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' Captain Courtney,' said he to the other captain, who was 
at the table, ' this is one of my youngsters, just entering [34] 
the service. We were passengers yesterday by the same 
coach.' He then told him the circumstance which occurred, 
at which they laughed heartily. 

' Pray,' Mr. Simple, ' how are your father and mother 1 ' 
said the captain. 

'Very well, I thank you, sir, and desire me to present 
their compliments.' 

'I am obliged to them. Now I have a little advice to 
ofifer you. In the first place, obey your superior officers 
without hesitation; it is for me,* not for you, to decide 
whether an order is unjust or not. In the next place, never 
swear or drink spirits. The first is immoral, the second is a 
vile habit which will grow upon ^ you. I never touch spirits 
myself, and I expect that my young gentlemen will refrain 
from it also. Now you may go, and as soon as your uniforms 
arrive, you will repair on board. Good-morning.' 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 

' I should have died, say : I should die, or o[§ mitpte ii!^. ^ I was 
.just, iSi hjoffte fo eSen. ' I give you credit, id^ waSft S§nen mein 
^om^jKmmt. * it is for me, e§ ift metne ©odje. ' to grow upon, 

iifiet ben fiopf Wa(!§fe«, sur jtoeiten SSiaiax Wetben. 



XLVIII 
Our Boys 

'Harriet must give us as much of her company i as she 
can while my brother and sister are here. I am sure she 
wiU be pleased with the children. We are very proud of 
the children. Are we not,^ papa ? I wonder which she will 
think the handsomest, Henry or John 1 ' 

' Ay, I wonder which she will.^ Henry is a fine boy, but 
John is very like his mamma. Henry is the eldest ; he was 
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named after me, not after his father. John, the second, is 
named after his father. Some people are surprised, I believe, 
that the eldest was not,^ but Isabella would have him * called 
Henry, which I thought very pretty of her. And he is a 
very clever boy, indeed. They are all remarkably clever; 
and they have so many pretty ways. They will [37] come 
and stand by my chair and say : "Grrandpapa, can you give 
me a bit of string 1 " and once Henry asked me for a knife, 
but I told him knives were only made for grandpapas. I 
think their father is too rough with them very often.' 

' He appears rough to you,' said Emma, ' because you are 
so very gentle yourself ; but if you could compare him with 
other papas, you would not think him rough.' 

JANE AUSTEN. 

1 to give one's company, ®t\iVi\itja\t feiften. ' Are we not ? ttii^t 

Joa^r? * Complete the sentence. * would have him, Seftanb batauf, 
ba^ er. 

XLIX 

Contrast of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries 

The man of the eighteenth century travelled on land and 
sea in much the same way ^ that his forefathers had done 
hundreds of years before. His communications by letter ^ 
with his fellows were carried on [28] in very much the same 
method. He got his news from abroad and at home after 
the same slow, uncertain fashion. His streets and houses 
were lighted very much as they might have been when Mr. 
Pepys was in London. His ideas of drainage and ventilation 
were equally elementary and simple. We see a complete 
revolution in all these things. A man of the present day, 
suddenly thrust back fifty years in life, would find himself 
almost as awkwardly unsuited to the ways of that time as 
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if he were sent back to the age when the Romans occupied 
Britain. He would find himself harassed at every step he 
took.2 He could do hardly anything as he does it to-day. 
Whatever the moral and philosophical value of the change 
in the eyes of thinkers too lofty to concern themselves with 
the common ways and doings of human life, this is certain 
at least, that the change is of immense historical importance. 

JUSTIN M'CARTHY. 

1 much in the same way, ungcfa^r in bctfeftctt SBeife. ^ communiea- 
tions by letter, briefliii^er SBette^r, § 7. 'at every step he took, a«f 

@i!^ritt unb SIritt. 



The Philosophical Vagabond 

(1) 
Upon my arrival in town, my first care was to deliver your 
letter of recommendation to our cousin, who was himself in 
little better circumstances than I. My first scheme, you 
know, sir, was to be usher at an academy, and I asked his 
advice on the afiair. Our cousin received the proposal with 
a true sardonic grin. * Ay,' cried he, ' this is indeed a very 
pretty career that has been chalked out for you. I have 
been an usher to ^ a boarding-school myself ; and may I die 
by an anodyne necklace,^ but I had* rather be an under- 
turnkey in Newgate. I was up early and late ; I was brow- 
beaten by the master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, 
worried by the boys within, and never permitted to stir out 
to meet civility abroad. But are you sure you are fit for a 
school ? Let us examine you a little. Have you been bred 
apprentice to the business?' — 'No.' — 'Then you won't do 
for * a school. Can you dress the boys' hair ? ' — ' No.' — ' Then 
you won't do for a school. Have you had the smallpox 1 ' — 
' No.' — ' Then you Avon't do for a school. Can you lie three 
in a bed ? ' — ' No.'—' Then you won't do for a school. Have 
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you got a good stomach V ^ — 'Yes.' — 'Then you will by no 
means do for a school. No, sir ; if you are for a genteel, easy 
profession, bind yourself for seven years as an apprentice ^ to 
turn a cutler's wheel ; but avoid a school by any means. 

' to, in. ^ an anodyne necklace, eine l^anfcne §al§6tnbe, cin ©ttirf. 
8 I had rather, t$ moi^te (t(^ ioiti) lieBer. * to do for, fitr itmaS taugen, 
)30ffen. " a good stomach; guten Slff «tit. ° to bind oneself appren- 
tice, in bie Sel^re ge^en. 

LI 

(2) 

'Yet, come,'i continued he, 'I see you are a lad of spirit 
and some learning : what do you think of commencing author 
like me 1 You have read in books, no doubt, of men of 
genius starving ^ at the trade ; at present I '11 show you forty 
very dull fellows about town that live by it in opulence, all 
honest, jog-trot men, who go on smoothly and dully, and 
write history and politics, and are praised; men, sir, who, 
had they been bred cobblers, would all their lives ^ have 
mended shoes, but never made them.' 

Finding [33] that there was no great degree of gentility 
attaching to the character of an usher, I resolved to accept 
his proposal. I thought it my glory* to pursue a track 
which Dryden and Otway trod before me. Big with ^ these 
reflections, I sat down, and finding that the best things 
remained to be said on the wrong side,^ I resolved to write 
a book that should be wholly new. I therefore dressed up 
three paradoxes with some ingenuity ; they were false, indeed, 
but they were new. The whole learned world, I made no 
doubt, would rise to oppose my systems, but then I^ was 
prepared to oppose the whole learned world. 

' come, ttol^Ian, § 40. ' Either say : how men starve, or, turn into 
a relative clause. ' all their lives, Ujv leBcIang. ^ I thought it 

my glory, i<^ tear ftolj barauf, ^tett e§ fiir. * big with, boU bon, 

etfitttt bon. ' on the wrong side, oaf ©citen beg grttuntS. ' then I, 
ic^ nteinetfeitS. 
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LII 

(3) 

'Well said,^ my boy,' cried I. 'And what subject did 
you 2 treat upon ? I hope you did not pass over the import- 
ance of monogamy 1 But I interrupt ; go on. You published 
your paradoxes. Well, and what did the learned world say 
to your paradoxes V 

' Sir,' replied my son, ' the learned world said nothing to 
my paradoxes ; nothing at all, sir. Every man of them^ was 
employed in praising [31] his friends and himself, or cqp- 
demning his enemies ; and, unfortunately, as I had neither, 
I suffered the cruellest mortification — neglect.' 

'As I was meditating one day, in a coffee-house, on the 
fate of my paradoxes, a little man happened [40] to enter 
the room, and, after some preliminary discourse, finding me 
to be a scholar, drew out a bundle of proposals, begging [35] 
me to subscribe to a new edition he was going to give to 
the world of Propertius with notes. This demand neces- 
sarily produced a reply that I had no money ; and ■ that 
concession led him to inquire into the nature of my expecta- 
tions. Finding [33] that my expectations were just as great 
as my purse, " I see," cried he, " you are unacquainted with 
the town. I '11 teach you a part of it.* Look at these pro- 
posals ; upon these very proposals I have subsisted very 
comfortably for twelve years.'" OLIVER goldsmith. 

^ well said, red^t fo! " the father speaks to his son, use bu. 

3 every man of them, attc — tnattntBlii^. * I '11 teach you a part of 

it, ti^ Witt Qfjtten etWoS babon BctBringen. 

LIII 

An English Politician 

(1) 
Lady Ellinor opened the window which admitted on the 
lawn, and in a few moments we were in that part of the 
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pleasure-grounds i which the family reserved from the public 
curiosity.2 We passed by rare shrubs and strange flowers, 
long ranges of conservatories, in which bloomed and lived 
all the marvellous vegetation of Africa and the Indies. 

' Mr. Trevanion is fond of flowers V said I. 

The fair Fanny laughed. 'I don't think he knows one 
from another.' 

' Nor I either,' ^ said I ; ' that is, when I fairly lose sight 
of * a rose or a hollyhock.' 

' The farm will interest you more,' said Lady Ellinor. 

We came to farm-buildings recently erected [36], and, no 
doubt, on the most approved principle. Lady Ellinor pointed 
out to me machines and contrivances of the newest fashion, 
for abridging labour [31], and perfecting the mechanical 
operations of agriculture. 

' Ah, then, Mr. Trevanion is fond of farming ? ' 

The pretty Fanny laughed again. 

'My father is one of the great oracles in^ agriculture, one 
of the great patrons of all its improvements; but, as for 
being fond of farming,^ I doubt if he knows his own fields 
when he rides through them. 

^ the pleasure-grounds, bie Stnlogen. ■■= reserved from the curiosity 
of the public, ber SJleagtetbe beg SpuBIitumS tierWtofj'en l^telt. ^ nor I 

either, i&) (fitr ntein Seil) auiJ^ ntd^t. * trenn e§ iiber — ge'^t. " in=of. 
8 as for being fond of farming, UaS feine Siefie fiir ben aderbau ange^t. 

LIV 

(2) 
We returned to the house ; and Miss Trevanion offered to 
show me the picture-gallery. The collection was confined 
[27] to the works of English artists; and Miss Trevanion 
pointed out to me the main attractions of the gallery. 
' Well, at least Mr. Trevanion is fond of pictures V 
•Wrong again,' 1 said Fanny, shaking her arched ^ head. 
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' My father is said to be [28] an admirable judge ; but he 
only buys pictures from a sense of duty — ^to encourage our 
own painters. A picture once bought,^ I am not sure that 
he ever looks at it again.' 

'What does he then ' I stopped short, for I felt my 

meditated question was ill-bred. 

' What does he like then ? you were about to say. Why, 
I have known him, of course, since I could know anything ; 
but I have never yet discovered what my father does like. 
No, not even politics [7], though he lives for politics alone. 
You look puzzled ; you will know him better some day, I 
hope [40] ; but you will never solve the mystery — what Mr. 
Trevanion likes.' 

' You are wrong,' said Lady EUinor, who had followed us 
into the room, unheard by us. 'I can tell you what your 
father does more than like* — what he loves and serves 
every hour of his noble life — justice, beneficence, honour, and 
his country. A man who loves these may be excused [28 /.] 
for indiflference ^ to the last geranium, or the newest plough, 
or even (though that offends you more, Fanny) the freshest 
masterpiece by Landseer, or the latest fashion honoured by 
Miss Trevanion.' lord lytton. 

1 Wrong again, loiebcr falf^ getaten ! ■= archly, fd^att^aft. ' Make a 
complete clause ; id^ jtneijle ob er je . . . naSjiem ec e§ einmal ... * does 
more than like, mel^r alS gern l)at. ° for indifference, toenn er — ntd^t 
heae^tet; toenn i^tn — gteii^gitltfg ijl. 



LV 

Brother and Sister 

(1) 
' how brave you^ are, Tom ! I think you 're like Samson. 
If there came a lion roaring at [35] me, I think you 'd fight 
him — wouldn't you,^ Tom V 
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* How can a lioif come roaring at you, you silly thing 1 
There 's no lions, only in the shows.' 

' No ; but if we were in the lion countries — I mean in 
Africa, where it's very hot — the lions eat people there. I 
can show you it in the book where I read it.' 

' Well, 1 should get a gun and shoot him.' 

'But if you hadn't got a gun — ^we might have gone out, 
you know,' not * thinking — just as we go a-fishing ; and then 
a great lion might run towards us, roaring, and we couldn't 
get away from him. What should you do, Tom V 

Tom paused, and at last turned away contemptuously, 
saying : ' But the lion isn't coming. What 's the use of 
talking.' 

' But I like to fancy ^ how it would be,' said Maggie, fol- 
lowing [35] him. 'Just think what you would do, Tom.' 

'Oh, don't bother, Maggie !^ you 're such a silly.' I shall 
go and see ray rabbits.' 

Maggie's heart began to flutter with fear. She dared not 
tell the sad truth at once, but she walked after Tom in 
trembling silence ' as he went out, thinking [35] how she 
could tell him the news so as to soften at once his sorrow and 
his anger ; for Maggie dreaded Tom's anger of all things.^ 

■^ Brother and sister address each other with b«. " wouldn't you ? 
tlid^t toa^v? ' you know, ja, § 40. * not, o^ne jU. ^ I like to 
fancy, iS) ftelle mir gern bor. ' Maggie, &vttil)trx, ®retef. If you like, 
you may, in this extract, change Tom into §anS, and then you have 
the corresponding German : §anfet unb ©retel. ' such a silly, fo etn 
bummeS ®ing. ' trembling and silent. ^ of all things, nbit ottcS. 

LVI 

(2) 
'Tom,' she said, timidly, when they were out of doors, 
' how much money did you give for your rabbits 1' 
' Two half-crowns and a sixpence,' said Tom, promptly. 
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' I think I have a great deal more than that in my steel- 
purse, upstairs. I'll ask mother to give it to you.' 

'What for?' said Tom. 'I don't want your money, you 
silly thing. I've got a great deal more money than you, 
because I'm a boy. I always have [26] half-sovereigns 
and sovereigns for my Christmas-boxes, because I shall be a 
man, and you only have five-shilling pieces, because you 're 
only a girl.' 

'Well, but, Tom — if mother would let me give you two 
half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put into your 
pocket and spend, you know; and buy some more rabbits 
with it' 

' More rabbits 1 I don't want any more.' 

' Oh, but, Tom, they 're all dead.' 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned round 
towards Maggie. 'You forgot to feed 'em, thenf^ he said, 
his colour heightening for a moment, but soon subsiding.^ 
' I don't love you,^ Maggie. You shan't go fishing with me 
to-morrow. I told you to go and * see the rabbits every day.' 
He walked on again. 

^ Put then in the beginning of the sentence. " his colour . . ., 

fein ©efid^t fSrtte ^iS) — rot, aia — entfortte ft^. ' I don't love you, 
iri^ Bin bit nii^t xat^x gut. * to go and see = you should see. 



LVII 

(3) 

With this terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from Maggie 
towards the mill [42]. Maggie stood motionless for a minute 
or two ; then she turned round and ran into the house, and 
up to her attic, where she sat on the floor, and laid her head 
against the worm-eaten shelf, with a crushing sense of 
misery.^ Tom was come home, and she had thought how 
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happy she should be — and now he was cruel to ^ her. What 
use was anything, if Tom didn't love her 1 ^ 

Maggie soon thought she had been hours in the attic, and 
it must be tea-time, and they were all having their tea, and 
not thinking of her. Well, then she would stay up there 
and starve herself — hide herself behind the tub, and stay 
there all night, and then all would be frightened, and Tom 
would be sorry. . . . 

But she knew Tom's step, and her heart began to beat 
violently with the sudden shock of hope. He only stood 
still at the top of the stairs and said, 'Maggie, you're to 
come down.' But she rushed to him and clung round his 
neck, sobbing, ' Tom, please forgive me — I can't bear it — 
I will always be good — always remember things — do love me 
—please, dear Tom ! ' 

' Don't cry then, Magsie * — here, eat a bit o' cake.' 

Maggie's sobs began to subside, and she put out her mouth 
for the cake and bit a piece ; and then Tom bit a piece, just 
for company, till there was no more cake except what was 
downstairs. 

^ Say : and felt herself crushed by misery, bon Vtnglud jermatmt. 
" to, gegen. ^ to love some one, jetnottbem gut fcitt is the usual 

childish expression. ^ Magsie, ©retstfett. 

LVIII 

(4) 

So ended the sorrows of this day, and the next morning 
Maggie was trotting, with her fishing-rod in one hand, and a 
handle of the basket in the other, stepping^ always, by a 
peculiar gift, in the muddiest places, and looking radiant 
from under her beaver-bonnet because Tom was good to her. 
She had told Tom, however, that she should like him^ to 
put the worms on the hook for her, although she accepted 
his word when he assured her that worms did not feel (it 
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was Tom's private opinion that it did not much matter if 
they did '). He knew all about worms and fish, and those * 
things ; and what birds were mischievous, and how padlocks 
opened, and which way the handles of gates were to be lifted. 
Maggie thought this sort of knowledge very wonderful — 
much more wonderful than remembering what was in the 
books. Tom, indeed, was of opinion that Maggie was a silly 
little thing J all girls were silly — they could not throw a 
stone so as to hit anything, couldn't do anything with a 
pocket-knife, and were frightened [28 J] at frogs. Still he 
was very fond of his little sister, and meant always to take 
care of her, make her his housekeeper, and punish her when 
she did wrong. 

1 Begin a new sentence : She had a peculiar gift of stepping, etc. 
' that she should like him to . . ., bag fie eS gem ffi^c loctm. ' bag tS 
gleiii^biet tear, oB fie e§ fii^Iten obet nidjt. * those, bergtei^en. 



LIX 

(6) 

They were on their way to the Eound Pool — that wonderful 
pool, which the floods had made a long while ago ; no one 
knew how deep it was. The sight of the old favourite spot 
always heightened Tom's good-humour, and he spoke to 
Maggie in the most amicable whispers, as he opened the 
precious basket, and prepared their tackle. He threw her 
line for her, and put the rod into her hand. Maggie thought 
it probable ^ that the small fish would come to her hook, and 
the large ones to Tom's. But she had forgotten all about ^ 
the fish, and was looking dreamily at the glassy water, when 
Tom said, in a loud whisper, ' Look, look, Maggie ! ' and 
came running to prevent her [32] from snatching [30] her 
line away. 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing something 
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wrong, as usual, but presently Tom drew out her line, and 
brought a large tench bouncing on the grass. 

Tom was excited. 

' Magsie ! you little duck ! Empty the basket ! ' 

Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but it was 
enough that Tom called her Magsie, and was pleased witli 
her. She never knew she had a bite^ till Tom told her ; but 
she liked fishing very much. 

It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted along 
and sat down together, with no thought that life would ever 
change much for them. They would only get bigger and not 
go to school, and it would always be like the holidays ; they 
would always live together, and be fond of each other. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

1 thought it probable, l^fett e§ fitr tool&tWeintta^. = to forget all 

about a thing, etWaS ganj bergeffen. ' (that) she had a bite, bof ciit 

gifi^ ongefiiffen tjatte. 

LX 

A Letter of W. Cowper 

My dear William, — Your letters are always welcome. 
You can always either find something to say, or can amuse 
me and yourself with a sociable and friendly way ^ of saying 
nothing. I never found that a letter was the more easily 
written, because the writing of it had been delayed. On the 
contrary, experience has taught me to answer soon, that I 
may do it without difiiculty. It is in vain ^ to wait for an 
accumulation of materials in a situation such as yours and 
mine, productive of few events.* At the end of our expecta- 
tions we shall find ourselves as poor as at the beginning. 

We live in a state of such uninterrupted retirement, in 
which incidents worthy to be recorded* occur so seldom, 
that I always sit down with a discouraging conviction that 
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I have nothing to say. The event commonly justifies the 
presage. For when I have filled my sheet, I find that I have 
said nothing. 

Thus far I proceeded easily enough ; and here I laid down 
my pen, and spent some minutes in recollection, endeavour- 
ing [33] to find some subject, with which I might fill the 
little blank ^ that remains. But none presents itself. Fare- 
well, therefore, and remember those who are mindful of you. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

1 with a — way, auf (in) — SSJeife. == it is in vain, e§ niiljt 

itiiJ^tS, e§ tft umfonft. ' Enlarge to a complete clause. * worthy to 
be recorded, bie ber Slufseid^nung tuett ftnb, bie berbienen aufgejei^net ju 
Werben. ° the little blank, boS unbefi^rieSene, Voei^e ^Vd^itim. 



LXI 

C. J. Fox TO Lord Holland 

I am glad you are reading Euripides, but I had rather [26] 
you had begun almost any other play than the Hippolytus. 
I have just been reading the PJmnissx on account of^ 
Porson's new edition, and find that it deserves a higher rank 
among Euripides' plays than I had given it in my mind. 
The scene with locasta and the two brothers is famous. Of 
all poets Euripides appears to me without exception the most 
useful for a public speaker. 

I do not wonder you like the Odyssey better than ever; 
it is the most charming reading of all. I have read near 
half of it over again lately. I do not know whether I do 
not like the book with Nausikaa ^ the best of all, but it is 
all ^ delightful, and there is such variety which I am afraid 
the Iliad cannot boast of. 

1 on account of, Bet ©elegen^ctt toon. "^ Say : in which N. appears. 
' all = the whole Odyssey, the whole poem. 
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LXII 

The Hon. Maria Holroyd to Edward Gibbon 
(1) 

COBLENZ, Oct. 21, 1791. 

Our adventures since [43] I wrote from Strassburg have 
been very numerous, and if everybody had been equally 
disposed with myself to be entertained with them, they 
would have lost much of their unpleasant circumstances.^ 
Papa had determined to go from Strassburg to Mannheim 
by 2 Eastadt; but the innkeeper advised us to go^ on the 
other side of the Ehine, as we should find the inns all full 
in Germany, and the post-horses very bad. The rain was 
incessant* all day, and had continued for [41] two days 
before. We found the roads very bad, and lost our way 
in a large forest; quite dark^; amidst^ many ejaculations 
from mamma. When we at last arrived at Germersheim, 
where we were to sleep, we found the inn quite full. 
Travellers are not often, I imagine, so unfortunate as to go ^ 
that road, if I may judge from the astonishment and, I hope, 
admiration our appearance caused. There was but one room 
where we could sleep — and we all arranged ourselves in three 
beds, after having quieted some delicate scruples ^ of papa's, 
who proposed sleeping in the coach — however, by putting 
out [33] the candles, nobody found it necessary to blush. 

1 unpleasantness, Uncmne^tntiii^Ieit. ^ by, iifier. ' to go, ju fal^tm, 

5U reifen. * it rained incessantly. ° Form a complete sentence, 

s amidst this (bajtoifc^ett) we heard. ' delicate scruples, Sebentli^» 
tetten. 

LXIII 

(2) 

We left this charming place very early, breakfasted at 
Spire, and arrived at Mannheim early enough to see all the 
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lions before dinner. I was much entertained with^ the 
gallery of pictures in the Elector's palace. It was much 
superior to anything I had seen. The library is very hand- 
some. Papa went to the play in the evening and made an 
acquaintance there, whom he brought home with him, and 
talked commerce and agriculture till nearly one in the morn- 
ing. The next day we went to Mayence, and the day after 
saw the castle, the provost's house, the cathedral, etc., and 
left Mayence at two o'clock in a tolerably good boat. But 
the wind was quite contrary, and it was very late when we 
arrived at Bingen. Mamma did not take a fancy to ^ navi- 
gation in the least. For my part,^ I enjoyed it very .much, 
as the banks of the Ehine, particularly from Bingen to 
Coblenz, are very picturesque. The great number of castles 
made me imagine* myself in the age of chivalry, and I 
almost persuaded myself I was a distressed damsel carried 
away against my will. The' next thing, of course, was to 
expect* a brave knight to set me free, but as none made 
their appearance, I was obliged to quit my romantic ideas 
and my castles in the air, of which I had plenty, as well in 
my head as around me. In plain English, I was much 
pleased with the day's journey, and mamma was pretty well 
reconciled to seeing water all round her, which was at first 
a grievance. 

1 I was much entertained with, HSj fonb toiel Unter^ottung in. 'to 
take a fancy to, ©efb^mail on cthJoB ftnben. ' for my part, toaS mii^ 

angc^t. * made me imagine, wittte fo auf mcine ®inbilbnng§lraft, ba^ 
t(!^ niid^ — berfe^t glauBte. ' The next thing, of course, was to 

expect, Was id) suna^^ft ertoortete, hjor natiirti^, baf. 

LXIV 
(3) 

Our famous 1 adventures begin here. We arrived at 
Coblenz at five o'clock last Wednesday, and found every 
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inn in the town full of Panaches blancs.^ After staying three 
hours in the boat, with difficulty papa found one room, with 
one bed, without curtains, and no other furniture of any 
kind in it. We preferred this to sleeping ^ in the boat, the 
only alternative, and accordingly we females slept on mat- 
tresses on the ground. As there were no curtains, it was 
impossible to admit papa of the party,* and he remained all 
night in the boat. The account that was brought us of the 
room we were to sleep in, was that between forty and fifty 
officers were in two rooms at each end of ours, which opened 
with folding-doors. Upon a nearer inquiry, the number was 
reduced to between ten and twenty j but they are tolerably 
quiet, considering^ they are Frenchmen. Yesterday was 
passed inquiring [33] for lodgings, and by the help of the 
Due de Guiche, the woman of the house was prevailed upon 
to give us three garrets, perfectly unfurnished ; but that we 
considered as charming accommodation compared to the 
higgledy-piggledy ^ style we had been accustomed to. But 
the ground is still our bed. LADY Stanley of alderley. 

^ famous, use here fatnoS. ' Remember that this was written 

during the French invasion. ' we preferred [21] to sleep rather here 
than in the boat, the only alternative which we had. * to admit 

papa of the party, Spapa tit unferc ©efettfi^aft oufsutte^men. ° considering, 
toenn watt bebetttt. ' higgledy-piggledy, toitft «ttb toilb. 

LXV 
From a Proposed Dedication to Goethe 

My principal object in addressing ^ you was to testify my 
sincere respect and admiration of a man who^ for half a 
century, has led^ the literature of a great nation, and will 
go down to posterity as the first literary character' of the age. 

You have been fortunate, sir, not only in the writings 
which have illustrated your name, but in the name itself, 
as being sufficiently musical for the articulation of posterity. 

F 
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In this you have the advantage of some of your countrymen, 
whose names would perhaps be immortal also — if anybody 
could pronounce them.* 

It may perhaps be supposed, by this apparent tone of 
levity,^ that I am wanting in intentional respect to you;* 
but this will be a mistake : I am always ilippant in prose. 
Considering you, as I really and warmly do, in common with 
all your own, and with most other nations, to be by far the 
first literary character which has existed in Europe since the 
death of Voltaire, I felt, and feel desirous ^ to inscribe to you 
the following work— not as being either a tragedy or a poem 
(for I cannot pronounce upon its pretensions to be either one 
or the other, or both, or neither) — but as a mark of esteem 
and admiration from a foreigner to the man who has been 
hailed in Germany ' the great Goethe.' — I have the honour 
to be, with the truest respect, your most obedient, very 
humble servant, BYRON. 

' Use a substantive, te biefet — SB{bmunB, Su^iflMungSfi^rift, 3«W«f' 
an ©ie. ^ has led = has been the leader, has stood at the head (©(Ji^e). 
' literary character, ©(j^riftftetter. * Byron alludes to Grillparzer. 

^ Construe : By this apparent tone, it may, etc. ^ bof iS) box^a^iit^ 
ber geSii^renben aii^tung gegen ©ie ermangete. ' and feel desirous, ttnb 
fit^Ie nod^ ie^t ben 3&nnf(!^. 

LXVI 

English Highwaymen 

(1) 

On comparing the Great Britain of the last century with 
the Great Britain of the present day, the change is nowhere 
more apparent than in the ease and speed of travelling, and 
the consequent increase ^ of travellers. Of this ^ the steam- 
engine is of course the principal cause; but it should be 
noted, that personal security likewise is a plant of later 
growth. Only three summers since, a French gentleman ^ in 
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the Highlands was gazing with some surprise at the tranquil 
and orderly scenes around him, and saying [35] that his 
friends at Paris had advised him to come upon his journey 
well provided with pistol and sword, since, as they bid him 
bear in mind, ' you are going to the country of Eob Roy ! ' 
We can scarcely blame these Parisians for so faithfully 
remembering that little more than a hundred years ago 
Roh Eoy was able to levy his 'blackmail' on all who came 
beneath the shadow of his mountains. But they might at 
least, with equal reason, have applied the same advice to 
England ; for much less than a hundred years ago, the great 
thoroughfares near London, and, above all, the open heaths,* 
as Bagshot and Hounslow, were infested with robbers on 
horseback, who bore the name of highwaymen. Booty these 
men were determined, by some means or other, to obtain. 

1 the consequent increase of, bie in gotge beffen betmel^rte Stnsa^t Don. 
' Supply here a substantive : ®rf(^einung, SSeranbevung, gottutn. 
' a French gentleman, ein gefiitbetet granjofe. 
* the open heaths, ba§ jlo^e §eibet(mb. 



LXVII 

(2) 
In the reign of George the First they stuck up handbills 
at the gates of many known rich men in London, forbid- 
ding [35] any of them, on pain of death, to travel from town 
without a. watch or with less than ten guineas of money. 
Private carriages and public conveyances were alike the 
objects of attack. Thus, for instance, in 1775, Mr. Nuthall, 
the solicitor and friend of Lord Chatham, returning from^ 
Bath in his carriage with his wife and child, was stopped and 
fired at 2 near Hounslow, and died of the fright. In the 
same year the guard of the Norwich stage was killed in 
Epping Forest, after he himself had shot dead three highway- 
men out of seven that assailed him. Let it not be supposed * 
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that such examples were few and far between ;* they might, 
from the records of that time, be numbered by the score; 
although in most cases the loss was rather of property than 
of life. These outrages appear to have increased in frequency 
towards the close of the American war. Horace Walpole, 
writing from Strawberry Hill at that time, complains that, 
having lived there in quiet for thirty years, he cannot now 
stir a mile from his own house, after sunset, without one or 
two servants armed with blunderbusses. 

^ returning from, ottf feitter SRitctreife toon. ^ This is a difiSoulty 

frequently occurring in translating from English into Gennan. Here 
we have two verbs of diflferent construction : ' he was stopped ' (ace), 
and, 'fired at' (auf i^n giftKitt). ^ let it not be supposed, man gtauBe 
niiJ^t. * were few and far between, fi(i^ feltcn unb in longen 3toif(^en= 
rcintnett eretgneten. 

Lxvin 

(3) 

Some men of rank of that period — Earl Berkeley, above 
all — were famed for their skill and courage in dealing with ^ 
such assailants. One day, so runs the story, ^ Lord Berkeley, 
travelling after dark on Hounslow Heath, was wakened from 
a slumber by a strange face at his carriage-window and a 
loaded pistol at his breast. ' I have you now, my Lord,' said 
the intruder, ' after all your boasts, as I hear, that you would 
never let yourself be robbed!' — 'Nor would I now,'^ said 
Lord Berkeley, putting [33] his hand into his pocket, as 
though to draw forth his purse, ' but for * that other fellow 
peeping over your shoulder.' The highwayman hastily 
turned round to look at this expected intruder, when the 
Earl, pulling out [35], instead of a purse, a pistol, shot him 
dead upon the spot. 

It is strange that so highly civilised a people should have 
endured these highway robberies so long. In this respect we 
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seemed scarcely above the level of the modern Eoman. But 
stranger still, perhaps, to find some of the best writers of the 
last century treat them as subjects of jest, and almost as 
subjects of praise. From such productions as Tom Clinch of 
Swift, or the Beggars' Opera of Gay, we may collect ^ that it 
was the tone in certain circles to depict the highwaymen as 
daring and generous spirits, who 'took to the road,' as it 
was termed, under the pressure of some momentary diffi- 
culties, the gentlefolk, as it were,^ of the profession, and far 
above the common run of thieves. lord mahon. 

^ to deal with, mit jemanbem berfa^ten, t^n fie^anbeln. '' so runs 

the story, fo erja^It man, fo ge^t bte ©age. ^ nor would I now, unb 

iH) hJiirbe e§ ani^ je^t nid^t. * but for, ioatt ni^t. " to collect, 

fd^ttegen. ^ as it were, fo ju fogen. 

LXIX 

The English Language 

(1) 

The English language was brought from Germany into 
England, and being [33] then ^ only a dialect of German, it is 
still very much like. [25] the language of Germany. For^ 
this reason it is often called a Germanic language. The 
language first ^ brought from Northern Germany to England 
was so different from ours that we should not understand it 
at all if we heard it spoken ; * and we cannot learn to read it 
without as much study as it costs us, for example, to read 
French or German. The reason is, that every living language 
is all the time changing. Some old words go out of use; 
other new words come into use ; some change their meaning ; 
all, or almost all, change their pronunciation ; and our phrases, 
also, the ways in which we put our words together to express 
our thoughts, become by degrees [9] different. Such changes 
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are sometimes very slow, but they are all the time going on,* 
everywhere. A thousand years hence, if it lives so long, the 
English will be so far unlike what it now is that we, if we 
were to come to life again, should perhaps not understand it 
without a great (deal of) trouble. 

There are considerable differences in the language even of 
English speakers ^ at the present day. In general, an Eng- 
lishman can tell an American, and an American can tell an 
Englishman by^ the way he talks [6]. 

^ then, 8U bcr 3eit. ^ for, avtS. ' first, suerft, im anfonge. 

« See P. Sch. 6. 6r. , Lesson 30, p. 124; to go on, bor \iiS) ge^en. 

* people who speak English. Why not ©(jrec^et? What is the meaning 
of ©prefer? ' to tell by, an eth)o§ ertetmen. 



LXX 

(2) 

Then there is also^ the difference between what we call 
' good English ' and ' bad English.' By good English we 
mean those words, and those meanings of them, and those 
ways of putting them together, which are used by the best 
speakers, the people of best education; everything which 
such people do not use, or use in another way, is bad English. 
Thus bad English is simply that ^ which is not approved and 
accepted by good and careful speakers.^ Most persons learn 
good English by hearing [33] and imitating good speakers, 
by studying books written correctly and well, by correcting 
themselves and being corrected by others, and so on. But 
then we want to use our English not only correctly, but well, 
so as to please and influence * others. Many of us, too, want 
to learn other languages than English, languages which 
answer 5 the same purposes as our own, but have other means 
of doing it. We are not content,^ either, with merely using 
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languages ; we want to know something of what language is. 
The study of language has a great deal to tell us about the 
history of man, and of what [24] he has done in the world. 

WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

' there is also, tfaien totr aa(t). ^ Supply English, baSjentge 

Engtife^. ' people who speak, Seute, bie. * to please — to influ- 

ence ; observe that the two verbs require a different construction. 
' answer, here ; bienea. ^ to be content, ftS^ begniigen. 



LXXI 
Of the Nature of Parts of Speech 

When we say that such ^ a word is of such a Part of 
Speech, we mean ^ that it is so in a given context. And this 
is necessary to observe, because else the very Grammar-book 
may be misleading to the scholar. The book exhibits lists of 
words which it calls Nouns or Adjectives or Adverbs, etc., but 
this is not to be understood as if they bore these characters 
in themselves,^ and apart from relation * to the context. A 
large number of words, it is true, have prevalent habits ^ as 
Noun or Verb or Conjunction, but this only means to say ^ 
that they have been mostly employed in such combinations, 
and consequently have come to be identified with these 
functions. If we probe the matter to the bottom, we shall 
find that the character of such and such a Part of Speech is 
relative to a given context. Who would hesitate to say, 
when asked what Part of Speech is and or if,'' that they are 
Conjunctions, and yet we have all heard of ' ifs and ands ' ; 
and in this phrase they are nouns. The word grace is 
stamped with the character ^ of a Noun as much as any word 
■can well be, and so is the word uncle, and yet they both 
become Verbs in the following context from Bichard ri., 
Act n. 3 :— 
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Baling. My gracious uncle 

Ym-k Tut, tut ! 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle.' 

JOHN EARLE. 

1 such, biefe§ ober jeneS SBort. ' we mean, hJoKen h)it botnit fasen. 

= in themselves, on «nb fitr ^idf. * apart from, ol^ne SRiidfil^t ouf. 

■'' have prevalent habits, toerben Bctoo^ntii^ gebrauii^t. ' this only 

means to say, ba§ §eift nur, ni^t tne^r al§. ' In German toentt unb 

aber are the usual examples. ®cr 3JJatttt, ber baS SBenn vrntf ba§ 2l6er 
erbai^t, l^at Wa^rliii^ anS gSctetlfng ®oIb fiJ^ott gemaiJ^t (Siirget). ^ is 

stamped with the character, trfigt ba§ ©eprage. ' In English, a large 
number of verbs are simply nouns or adjectives which are turned 
directly into verbs, without addition of suffix or prefix, or any other 
alteration : to time, to beard, to smooth, to lower. Both French and 
German require the proper verbal suffix. (Compare my Introduction 
to French Prose Gomposition, § 45. ) The example does therefore not 
apply to German. Schlegel and Tieck translate the passage : 
SB. SKeitt gnSb'ger Dnfel. 

SliSitS i>a bon ®nabe unb nii^ts ba bon Ontet. 



LXXII 

Elementary Teaching 

There are a great many people who imagine that ele- 
mentary teaching might be properly carried out ^ by teachers 
provided with only elementary knowledge. Let me assure 
you that is the profoundest mistake in the world. There is 
nothing so difficult as to write a good elementary book, and 
there is nobody so hard to teach properly and well as people 
who know nothing about a subject ; and I will tell you why. 
If I address an audience of persons who are occupied in the 
same line of work ^ as myself, I can assume that they know a 
vast deal, and that they can find out the blunders I make. 
If they don't, it is their fault and not mine ; but when I 
appear before a body of people who know nothing about the 
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matter, who take for gospel whatever I say, surely it becomes 
needful that I consider what I say, make sure that it wiU 
bear examination, and that I do not impose upon the credulity 
of those who have faith in me. T. H. huxley. 

^ to carry out, etteiten. ^ the same line of work, ba§fe(6e gaiJ^, 

Siefetfie Srond^e (fr.). 



LXXIII 
Industrialism 

The wealth, both of England and France, has been vastly 
increased by the prodigious creation of new things which has 
taken place in the present century. They are both of them 
very old countries, yet almost everything in them is new. 
A man of sixty, travelling about, is constantly seeing and 
using things that did not exist when he was born. The rail- 
ways he travels upon, the hotels where he stays, the great 
industrial buildings, the shipping, are of^ his own time. 
The towns are either recent or in great part reconstructed. 
The industrial activity of the present age is so enormous that, 
in the course of the present generation, it has done more in 
public and private works than all the previous generations 
had left behind them. 

The industrial development of both countries has led to a 
state of things in which the producing power surpasses the 
actual wants. To keep the working population in full em- 
ployment,^ it would be necessary to do over again ^ all that 
has been done ; but the works accomplished remain as im- 
pediments to future labour. Paris does not need to be 
reconstructed every twenty years ; a network of railways has 
not to be made in every century. Thus industrialism pro- 
duces both riches and poverty. PHILIP G. hamerton. 

1 are of, gepren ... an, finb ©rseugniffe. '■' to keep in full employ- 
ment, um . . tJoHftSnbig ju fiefii^aftigen. ' over again, Son neucm. 
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LXXV 

The Costumes of the Eighteenth Century 

(1) 

Turning away from the proceedings of statesmen and 
parliaments, I propose in the present chapter to bring before 
my readers a number of scattered facts, illustrating the 
habits, manners, conditions, and opinions of the different 
classes of the English people in the eighteenth century. 

Glancing first of all at the upper orders, we shall be at 
once struck with the immense change which has passed over 
male attire since the eighteenth century. The contrast of 
colour between male and female dress which is now so con- 
spicuous then hardly existed ; and rank, wealth, and preten- 
sion, were still distinctly marked by costly and elaborate 
attire. Nor was this simply true^ of the 'bucks,' 'beaux,' 
' fribbles,' ' macaronis, ' and ' dandies,' ^ who represented in 
successive periods the extremes or the eccentricities of 
fashion. The neutral dress scarcely differing in shape or 
colour which now assimilates all classes from the peer to the 
shopkeeper was unknown, and a mode of attire was in fre- 
quent use which survives only in Court dress, in the 
powdered footmen of a few wealthy families, in City pageants, 
in the red coats of the hunting-field,' and in the gay colouring 
of military uniforms. 

• nor was this simply true, unb bieS gait rti^t nut toon. '' retain the 
English expressions. ^ of the hunting-field, bee %v.^^\aztx. 

LXXV 

(2) 

The pictures of Reynolds and Gainsborough have made 
the fashionable attire of their period too familiar to need a 
detailed description, and it may be abundantly illustrated 
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from contemporary literature. Thus,i when Lord Derwent- 
water mounted the scaffold, he was dressed in scarlet, faced 
-with velvet, and trimmed with gold, a gold-laced waistcoat, 
and a white feather in his hat. Dr. Cameron went to execu- 
tion in a light-coloured coat, red waistcoat and breeches, and 
a new bag wig. Dr. Johnson's usual attire was a full suit of 
plain brown clothes, with twisted hair buttons of the same 
colour, black worsted stockings, a large bushy, greyish wig, 
and silver buckles ; but on the night when his play Irene 
was first acted, he thought it right to appear in the theatre 
in a scarlet waistcoat with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat. 
Goldsmith went out as a physician ^ in purple silk small- 
clothes, and with a scarlet roquelaure, a sword, and a gold- 
headed cane ; and he had [26] other suits which were equally 
conspicuous. Wilkes wrote to his daughter in Paris, in 1770, 
asking [35] her to beg Baron Holbach to purchase for him 
scarlet cloth, of the finest sort and colour, to make a complete 
suit of clothes, and the most fashionable gold buttons for the 
whole. He is described, by one of his friends, walking ' to 
town from a house which he had taken at Kensington, 
usually attired in a scarlet or green suit edged with gold. 

W. E. H. LECKY. 

' thus, sum Seifpiel. ^ dressed as a physician. ' walking, tote 
et . . . ging. 

LXXVI 

The Nokman and the Saxon 

It is seldom remembered, in comparing i Nonnan and 
Anglo-Saxon in point of civilisation, how very little the 
Norman brought in comparison with what [24] he destroyed, 
and how very little he brought that was his own. His law 
was Frank or Lombard, his general cultivation that of 
Lanfranc and Anselm, far more Italian than native: in 
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civilisalSon — taken in the truer sense of the word — in the 
organisation of the social life, in the means of obtaining 
speedy and equal justice, in the whole domain of national 
jurisprudence, he was far behind^ those whom he despised 
with the insolence of a barbarian ; he had forgotten his own 
language, he had no literature, his art was foreign and pur- 
chased. But he was a splendid soldier, he had seen the great 
world east and west, he knew the balance of power between 
popes and emperors ; and he was a conqueror : he held * the 
rod of discipline which was to school England to the know- 
ledge of her own strength and power of freedom: he was 
to drag her into the general network of the spiritual and 
temporal politics of the world, rousing her thereby to a 
consciousness of unsuspected, undeveloped powers. 

WILLIAM STUBBS. 

^ Construe ; in comparing (toenn won) . . . it is . . . ^ he was far 
behind, ftonb er Voeit unter. * he held in (his) hands. 



LXXVII 

The GrOOD, Kind Governess 

(1) 

With the young people her method was very simple. She 
did not pester their young brains with too much learning, 
but, on the contrary, let them have their own way^ in 
regard to educating themselves; for what instruction is 
more effectual than self-instruction ? The eldest was rather 
fond of books, and as there was ^ in the old library a con- 
siderable provision of works of light literature ^ of the last 
century, both in the French and the English languages, and 
as nobody ever troubled the book-shelves but herself, Eebecca 
was enabled agreeably, and, as it were, in playing, to impart 
a great deal of instruction to Miss Eose Crawley. She and 
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Miss Crawley read together many deliglitful French and 
English works, among which may be mentioned those of the 
learned Dr. Smollett. Once, when Mr. Crawley asked what 
the young people were reading, the governess replied, 
' Smollett.' ' Oh, Smollett,' said Mr. Crawley, quite satisfied. 
' His history is more dull, but by no means so dangerous as 
that of Mr. Hume. It is history you are reading ? ' ' Yes,' 
said Miss Eose ; without, however, adding that it was the 
history of Mr. Humphrey Clinker. 

^ let them have their own way, Hef fte i^ren etgenen SBeg ge^en. 

' there was, \i(^ fonb, \iS) befonb. 

8 light literature, Untet5atf«ng§f^rtften. 



Lxxvin 

(2) 

Miss Violet's tastes were, on the contrary, more rude and 
boisterous than those of her sister. She knew the sequestered 
spots where the hens laid their eggs. She could climb a tree 
to rob the nests of the feathered songsters of their speckled 
spoils. And her pleasure was to ride the young cblts, and 
to scour the plains like Camilla. She was the favourite of 
her father and of the stable-men. She was the darling, and 
withal the terror of the cook ; for she discovered the haunts 
of the jam-pots, and would attack them when they were 
within her reach. She and her sister were engaged in con- 
stant battles.! Any of which peccadilloes, if Miss Sharp 
discovered,^ she did not tell to Lady Crawley, who would 
have told them to the father, or worse, to Mr. Crawley ; but 
promised not to tell if Miss Violet would be a good girl and 
love her governess. w. M. thackeray. 

' were engaged in constant battles, tiefetten einanber teftfinbige 
©^ta^ten. " Construe : if Miss S. discovered any of these . . . 
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LXXIX 

The Prodigal's Return 

(1) 
I passed several days in rambling [33] about the scenes 
of my boyhood, partly because I did not know what to do 
with myself, and partly because I did not know that I should 
ever see them again. As I came within sight of the school- 
house, where I had so often been flogged in the cause of 
wisdom, you ^ would hardly have recognised the truant boy, 
who, but [45] a few years since, had eloped so heedlessly 
from its walls. I leaned over the paling of the playground, 
and watched the scholars at their games, and looked to see 
if there might not be some urchin among them like I was 
once, full of gay dreams about life and the world. The play- 
ground seemed smaller than when ^ I used to sport about it. 
The house and park, too, of the neighbouring squire, had 
shrunk in size and diminished [27] in magnificence. The 
distant hills no longer appeared so far off, and, alas, no longer 
awakened ideas of a fairy land beyond. 

1 you; man. ' than when, al§ sur 3e't too. 

LXXX 

(2) 

As I was rambling pensively through a neighbouring 
meadow, in which I had many a time gathered primroses, I 
met the very pedagogue who had been the tyrant and dread 
of my boyhood. I had sometimes vowed to myself, when 
suffering under his rod, that I would have my revenge if ever 
I met hiin when I had grown to be a man.i The time had 
come ; but I had no disposition to keep my vow. The few 
years which had matured me into a vigorous man, had shrunk^ 
him into decrepitude. He appeared to have had a paralytic 
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stroke. I looked at him and wondered that this poor helpless 
mortal could ever have been an object of terror to me. He 
tottered feebly along the path, and had some difficulty in 
getting over a stUe. I ran and assisted him. He looked at 
me with surprise, but did not recognise me, and made a low 
bow of humility and thanks.^ I had no disposition to make 
myself known,* for I felt that I had nothing to boast of. 
The pains he had taken and the pains he had inflicted had 
been equally useless. Washington irving. 

1 grown to be a, man, jum SKoitne erhJai^fen. '■' The English verb 

can be used as a transitive and intransitive verb. Turn the German 
intransitive verb into a passive with (affen. ' Either insert tJoUer, 

or as in § 8. * to make myself known, tnic^ cttennen ju gcfien. 



LXXXI 

The Habits oe Authors 

Writers and speakers have their habits, their tricks, if you 
had rather call them so, as to their ways of writing and 
speaking. There is a very old and familiar story, accom- 
panied -^ by a feeble jest, which most of my readers may 
probably enough have met with in Joe Miller or elsewhere. 
It is that 2 of a lawyer who could never make an argument 
without having a piece of thread to work upon^ with his 
fingers while he was pleading. Some one stole it one day, 
and he could not get on at all with his speech— he had lost 
the thread of his discourse, as the story had it. I do not use 
a string to help me write or speak, but I must have its 
equivalent. I must have my paper and pen or pencil before 
me to set my thoughts flowing in such form that they can 
be written continuously. There have been lawyers who could 
think out their whole argument in connected order without a 
single note. There are authors, — and I think there are 
many — who can compose and finish off a poem or a story 
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without writing a word of it until,* when the proper time 
comes, they copy what they carry in their heads. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

* which is always told with. ' that = the atory of. " to work 

upon, 5U brcl^en, JU jetrert. * Construe : till the proper time cornea 

when. 

LXXXII 

Latimer and Wolsey 

Latimer became early famous as a preacher at Cambridge. 
In his audacious simplicity^ he addressed himself always to 
his individual hearers, giving [33] his words a personal ap- 
plication, and often addressing men by name. This habit 
brought him first into difficulty in 1525. He was preaching 
before the university, when the Bishop of Ely came into the 
church, being [33] curious to hear him. He paused till the 
bishop was seated [27]; and when he recommenced, he 
changed his subject, and drew an ideal picture of a prelate 
as a prelate ought to be ; the features of which,i though he 
did not, say so, were strikingly unlike those of his auditor. 
The bishop complained [27] to ^ Wolsey, who sent for Latimer, 
and inquired what he had said. Latimer repeated the sub- 
stance of his sermon ; and other conversation then followed, 
which showed Wolsey very clearly the nature of the person 
with whom he was speaking. No eye saw more rapidly than 
the Cardinal's the diiference between a true man and an im- 
postor j and he replied to the Bishop of Ely's accusations by 
granting [33] the ofi'ender a license to preach in any church 
in England. ' If the Bishop of Ely cannot abide such doctrine 
as you have here repeated,' he said, ' you shall preach it to 
his beard,' let him say what he will.' 

JAMES ANTHONY EROUDE. 

1 Begin a new sentence : The features of the picture, etc. ' to, 6ei. 
* to his beard, i^m sum Sro^, i^tn in§ ©efii^t. 
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LXXXIII 

Irish Absenteeism 

The Northern nations, when [43] they overran the Roman 
Empire, were in search ^ of homes ; and they subdued only 
to colonise. The feudal system bound the noble to the lands 
which he possessed; and a theory of ownership of estates 
[6], as consisting ^ merely in the receipt of rents from other 
occupants, was alike unheard of in fact, and repugnant to the 
principles of feudal society. To Ireland belongs, among its 
other misfortunes, the credit of having first given birth to 
absentees. The descendants of the first invaders preferred 
to regard their inheritance, not as a theatre of duty on which 
they were to reside, but as a possession which they might 
farm for their individual advantage. They managed their 
property by agents, as sources of revenue, leasing them even 
among the Irish themselves ; and the tenantry, deprived of 
the supporting presence ^ of their lords, and governed only 
in a merely mercenary spirit, transferred back their allegiance 
to the exiled chiefs of the old race. This was one grave 
cause of the English failure. JAMES ANTHONY FROUDB. 

^ were in search, War e§ urn — su fuij^en, 8U finbcn. ^ as consisting 
= which consists. ^ the supporting presence = the presence and 

support. 

LXXXIV 
Thj; Eastern Church 

(1) 

The Grreek Church reminds us of the time when the tongue, 
not of Eome, but of Greece, was the sacred language of 
Christendom. It was a striking remark of the Emperor 
Napoleon, that the introduction of Christianity itself was, 
in a certain sense, the triumph of Greece over Rome. The 

G 
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early i Eoman Church was but a colony of Greek Christians 
or Grecised Jews. The earliest Fathers of the Western 
Church — Clemens, Irenseus, Hermas, Hippolytos — wrote in 
Greek.2 The early popes were not Italians but Greeks. 
The name of 'Pope' is not Latin but Greek — the common 
and now despised name of every pastor in the Eastern Church. 
It is true that this Grecian colour was in part an accidental 
consequence of the wide diffusion of the Greek language by 
Alexander's conquests through the East, and was thus a sign, 
not so much ^ of the Hellenic as of the Hebrew and Oriental 
character of the early Christian communities. But the 
advantage thus given* to the Byzantine Church has never 
been lost or forgotten. It is a perpetual witness that she 
is the mother and Rome the daughter. It is her privilege 
to claim a direct continuity of speech with the earliest times, 
to boast of reading the whole code of Scripture, old as well 
as new, in the language in which it was read and spoken by 
the Apostles. 

1 early, itn StnfoitBe, in i^ret ttjien 3^*- ' either simply CfreeJs, or : 
in the Greek language. * not so much — as, nt(i^t fotOOl^t — (AS. 

* thus given, ioetii^ei; babitr^ — ju Mi getoorben toor. 



LXXXV 
(2) 

The humblest peasant who reads his Septuagint or Greek 
Testament in his mother-tongue, on the hUls of Bceotia, may 
proudly feel that he has an access to the original oracles of 
divine truth, which pope and cardinal reach by a barbarous 
and imperfect translation j that he has a key of ^ knowledge, 
which in the "West is only to be found [28 b\ in the hands 
of the learned classes. 

The Greek Church is thus the only living representative 
of the Hellenic race, and speaks in the only living voice 
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which has come down to us from the Apostolic age. But 
its main characteristic is its lineal ^ descent from the first 
Christian empire. Not Athens, not Alexandria, not even 
Jerusalem, but Constantinople, is the sacred city to which 
the eyes of the Greek race and of the Eastern Church are 
turned at this day. We can hardly doubt that it was the 
point to which the eyes of the whole Christian world were 
turned when, at the opening of the fourth century, it rose as 
the first Christian city, at the command of the first Christian 
emperor, on a site which, by its unequalled advantages, was 
naturally marked out as the capital of a new world, as the 
inauguration of a new era. dean Stanley. 

I a key of, einen ©d^Wffel sur. ^ lineal, in grober Sinic. 



LXXXVI 

The Dead Sea 

I bathed in the Dead Sea. The groimd covered by the 
water sloped [27] so gradually that I was not only forced 
to 'sneak in,' but to walk tihrough the water nearly a quarter 
of a mile before I could get out of my depth.i When at 
last I was able to attempt to dive, the salts ^ held in solution ^ 
made my eyes smart so sharply, that the pain I thus suffered, 
joined with the weakness occasioned by want of food, made 
me giddy and faint for some moments ; but I soon grew ^ 
better. I knew beforehand the impossibility of sinking in 
this buoyant water ; but I was surprised to find that I could 
not swim at my accustomed pace : my legs and feet were 
lifted so high and dry out of the lake that my stroke was 
baffled,^ and I found myself kicking against the thin air, 
instead of the dense fluid upon which I was swimming. The 
water is perfectly bright and clear; its taste detestable. 
After finishing my attempts at swimming and diving, I took 
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some time in regaining the shore j and, before I began to 
dress, I found that the sun had already evaporated the water 
which clung to me, and that my skin was thickly inciusted 
with salts. A. w. kinglake. 

1 to get out of one's depth, ben ©runb untcr ben fjugen bettteten. 
' See P. Soh. 6. Gr., Lesson 55, p. 233. ^ held in solution = dis= 

solved. * grew = felt myself. ^ that my stroke was baffled, bof 

id) bergebtid^ mit ben Slnnen onSgriff. 



LXXXVII 

Cromwell 

Mr. Hallam truly says that, though it is impossible to 
rank Cromwell with Napoleon as a general, yet ' his exploits 
were as much above the level of his contemporaries, and 
more the effects of an original uneducated ^ capacity.' Bona- 
parte was trained in the best military schools; the army 
which he led to Italy was one of the finest that ever existed. 
Cromwell passed his youth and the prime of his manhood 
in a civil situation. He never looked on ^ war till he was 
forty years old. He had first to form himself, and then to 
form his troops. Out of raw levies he created an army, the 
bravest and the best disciplined, the most orderly in peace, 
and the most terrible in war, that Europe had seen. He 
called this body into existence. He led it to conquest. He 
never fought a battle without gaining it. He never gained 
a battle without annihilating the force opposed to him. Yet 
his victories were not the highest glory of his military system. 
The respect which his troops paid to property, their attach- 
ment to the laws and religion of their country, their sub- 
mission to the civil power, their temperance, their intelligence, 
their industry, are without parallel. It was after the Restora- 
tion that the spirit which their great leader had infused into 
them was most signally displayed [27]. At -the command 
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of the established government — an established government 
which had no means of enforcing obedience — fifty thousand 
soldiers, whose backs no enemy had ever seen, laid down 
their arms, and retired into the mass of the people. 

MACAULAY. 

'■ uneducated, ungef^utt. '■' to look on, here ; fi^ um etluaS tma- 

mettt, jnit Stufmerlfamteit fietva^ten. 



LXXXVIII 

Queen Elizabeth 

Of all the sovereigns who exercised a power which was 
seemingly absolute, but which in fact depended for support 
on the love and confidence of their subjects, Elizabeth was 
by far the most illustrious. It has often been alleged as an 
excuse for the misgovernment of her successors that they 
only followed her example, that precedents might be found in 
the transactions of her reign for persecuting ^ the Puritans, 
for levying money without the sanction of the House of 
Commons, for confining men without bringing them to trial, 
for interfering with the liberty of parliamentary debate. All 
this may be true. But is no good plea for her successors ; 
and for this plain reason, that they were her successors. She 
governed one generation, they governed another ; and be- 
tween the two generations there was almost as little in 
common as between the people of two different countries. 
It was not by looking i at particular measures which Eliza- 
beth had adopted, but by looking at the great general 
principles of her government, that those who followed her ^ 
were likely* to learn the art of managing untractable sub- 
jects. Firm, haughty, sometimes unjust and cruel, in her 
proceedings towards individuals or towards small parties, she 
avoided with care, or retracted with speed, every measure 
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which seemed likely to alienate* the great mass of the 
people. She gained more honour and more love by the 
manner in which she repaired her errors than she would 
have gained by never committing errors. MACAtTLAT. 

' Use substantives. ' those who followed her = her successors. 

' were likely, Stugfid^t l^otten, ^offen tonnten. * seemed likely to 

alienate, ju entfcemben bro^te. 



LXXXIX 

The Power of Spain under Philip ii 

Whoever wishes to be well acquainted with the morbid 
anatomy of governments, whoever wishes to know how great 
states may be made feeble and wretched, should study the 
history of Spain. The empire of Philip the Second was 
undoubtedly one of the most powerful and splendid that ever 
existed in the world. There is reason ^ to believe that his 
annual revenue amounted, in the season of his greatest 
power, to a sum near ten times as large as that which 
England yielded to Elizabeth. He had a standing army of 
fifty thousand excellent troops, at a time when England had 
not a single battalion in constant pay. His ordinary naval 
force consisted of a hundred and forty galleys. He held, 
what no other prince in modern times has held, the dominion 
both of the land and of the sea. During the greater part 
of his reign he was supreme on both elements. His soldiers 
marched up to [42] the capital of France ; his ships menaced 
the shores of England. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
during several years, his power over Europe was greater than 
even that of Napoleon. At the same time, Spain had what 
Napoleon desired in vain, ships, colonies, and commerce. All 
the gold of the West, and all the spices of the East, were 
received and distributed by her. Even after the defeat of 
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the Armada, English statesmen continued to look with great 
dread on the maritime power of Philip. But how art thou 
fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of the morning, 

MACAULAY. 
* there is reason, man ^at ®mnb. 



XC 

An Invitation 

(1) 

The Coles* had been settled some years in Highbury, and 
were very good sort of people, friendly, liberal, and unpre- 
tending J but, on the other hand, they were of low origin, in 
trade,^ and only moderately genteel. On their first coming 
into the country they had lived in proportion to their 
income, quietly, keeping * little company, and that little 
unexpensively j but the last year or two had brought them a 
considerable increase of means — the house* in town had 
yielded greater profits, and fortune in general had smiled 
upon them. With their wealth, their views increased ; their 
want of a larger house, their inclination for more company. 
They had added to their house, to their number of servants, 
to their expenses of every sort; and by this time were, in 
fortune and style of living, second only to the family at 
Hartfield. Their love of society, and their new dining-room, 
prepared everybody for their keeping dinner-company ; and 
a few parties, chiefly among the single men, had already 
taken place. The regular and best families Emma could 
hardly suppose they would presume to invite ^ — neither Don- 
well, nor Hartfield, nor Eandalls. Nothing should tempt 
her to go, if they did; and she regretted that her father's 
known habits would be giving her refusal less meaning " than 
she could wish. The Coles were very respectable in their 
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wayj but they ought to be taught that it was not for 
them to arrange the terms on which the superior families 
would visit them. This lesson, she very much feared, they 
would receive only from herself; she had little hope^ of 
Mr. Knightly, none of Mr. Weston. 

' Either preserve the English plural, or germanise it, bie EolfeS, or 
say bte jjomilie K. " in trade, §onbcI§teute. ' Begin a new 

sentence : They kept. * the house, ba§ ®ef(^aft. ° Construe : 

Emma could hardly suppose that they would. ^ to give meaning, 

SBcbeutung berlei^en. ' in their way, in i^rer Slrt. * to have hope 
in some one, §offnung ottf jemanben fe^en. 



XCI 

(2) 

But she had made up her mind how to meet this pre- 
sumption so 1 many weeks before it appeared, that when the 
insult came at last, it found her very differently affected. 
Donwell and Eandalls had received their invitation, and 
none had come for her father and herself ; and Mrs. Weston's 
accounting for it with,^ ' I suppose [40] they will not take 
the liberty with you ; they know you do not dine out,' was 
not quite sufficient. She felt that she should like to have 
had the power of refusal; and afterwards, as the idea 
of the party to be assembled there, consisting precisely 
of those whose society was dearest to her, occurred again 
and again,* she did not know that she might not have been 
tempted to accept. Harriet was to be there in the evening, 
and the Bateses. They had been speaking of it as they 
walked about Highbury the day before, and Frank Churchill 
had most earnestly lamented her absence. Might not the 
evening end in a dance 1 had been a question of his. The 
bare possibility (of it) acted as a further irritation on her 
spirits [7], and* her being left in solitary grandeur, even 
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supposing ^ the omission to be intended as a compliment, was 
but poor comfort. 

It was the arrival of this very invitation, while the Westons 
were at Hartfield, which made their presence so accept- 
able ; for though her first remark on reading it was, that, 
'of course it must be declined,' she so very soon proceeded 
to ask them what they advised her to do, that their advice 
for her going was most prompt and successful.^ 

' You may add : and that. ' Mra. W. accounting for it with, bie 
Strt tote j^van S35. ben Utnftanb erftorte. ^ occurred again and again, i^r 
toiebcr^otenttid^ in ben ©inn tarn. * Construe : and it was but a poor 
comfort for her, to be left (to remain). ^ supposing, unter ber 

Stnna^ine, bag. ' baf i!jx Wat ^injugel^en eBenfo ((i^nett gcgeSen toie onge* 
nontmen wurbe. 

XCII 

(3) 
She owned that, considering everything, she was not 
absolutely without inclination for the party.* The Coles 
expressed themselves so properly — there was so much real 
attention in the manner of it — so much consideration for her 
father. ' They would have solicited the honour earlier, but 
had been waiting the arrival of a folding-screen from 
London, which they hoped would keep Mr. Woodhouse 
from any draught of air, and, therefore, induce him the- 
more readily to give them the honour of his company.' 
Upon the whole,^ she was very persuadable [18]; and it being 
briefly settled among themselves how it might be done 
without neglecting his comfort — how certainly Mrs. God- 
dard, if not Mrs. Bates, might be depended on for bearing 
him company — Mr. Woodhouse was to be talked into an 
acquiescence of his daughter's going out to dinner on a day 
now near at hand, and spending the whole evening away 
from him.5 As for his going, Emma did not wish him to 
think it possible;* the hours would be too late,^ and the 
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party too numerous. He was soon pretty well re- 
signed [27]. 

' I am not fond of dinner-visiting,' said he, ' I never was. 
No more is Emma. Late hours do not agree with us. I am 
sorry that Mr. and Mrs. Cole should have done it.* I think 
it would be much better if they would come in one after- 
noon next summer and take tea with us ; take ^ us in their 
afternoon-walk, and get home without being in the damp of 
the evening. The dews [7] of a summer evening are what * 
I would not expose anybody to.' 

^ not without inclination for the party, tttiH^t gott; afigeneigi toote, ju 
biefer (SefeOfd^oft ju ge^en, bie (gittlobmtg onjune^nten. ' upon the 
whole, im ganjen, uBet^aupt, fd^Iiepid^. ' away from him,- auger bent 

$anfe. * Emma did not wish that he should think of the possibility 
of going himself. ^ they would come home too late. ' have in- 
vited us. ' take, Bcfud^cn. ' Either leave out are ■what, or say : 
ift ci« jitter Untfiottb, bent . . ., § 24. 



XCIII 

(4) 

' You will make my excuses, my dear, as civilly as possible. 
You will say that I am quite an invalid, and go nowhere, 
and therefore must decline her obliging invitation. But you 
will do everything right.^ I need not tell you what is to be 
done. We must remember ^ to let James know the carriage 
will be wanted ^ on Tuesday. I shall have no fears for you 
with him.* And when you get there, you must tell him at 
what time you would have him come for you again ; and you 
had ^ better name an early hour. You will not like staying 
late. You will get very tired when tea is over.' 

■ But you would not wish me to come away before I am 
tired, papa?' 

' Oh no, my love ; but you will soon be tired. There will 
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be a great many people talking at once. You will not like 
the noise.' 

'But, my dear sir,' cried Mr. Weston, 'if Emma comes 
away early, it will be breaking up the party.' 

'And no great harm if it does,' said Mr. Woodhouse. 
'The sooner every party breaks up the better.' 

' But you do not consider how it may appear to the Coles. 
Emma's going away^ directly after tea might be giving 
offence. They are good-natured people, and think little of 
their own claims;^ but still they must feel that anybody's 
hurrying away is no great compliment; and Miss Wood- 
house's doing it would be more thought of than any other 
person's in the room. You would not wish to mortify the 
Coles, I am sure, sir ; friendly, good sort of people as ever 
lived,* and who have been your neighbours these ten years.' 

' you will do everything right, bu tnirfl aKeS fiJ^ott auStii^ten, ri(!5tig 
6efteffeit. ^ remember = not forget. ' that you will want. 

• with him = when he is with you. * you had, bu foUteft. ' toenn 
(Emnta ... ' think little of their claims, maiJ^en 6efi!§etbc«e Slnfprii(i^e. 
' as ever lived, ouf ber Sett. 



XCIV 

(5) 

' No, upon no account in the world,^ Mr. Weston. I am 
much obliged to you for reminding me. I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to be giving them any pain. I know what 
worthy people they are. Perry tells me that Mr. Cole never 
touches malt liquor. You would not think it to look at 
him, but he is bilious — Mr. Cole is bilious. No, I would 
not be the means ^ of giving them any pain. My dear 
Emma, we must consider this. I am sure, rather than run 
the risk of hurting Mr. and Mrs. Cole, you would stay a 
little longer than you might wish. You will not regard 
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being tired.* You will be perfectly safe, you know [40], 
among your friends.' 

' Oh yes,* papa. I have no fears at all for myself ; and I 
should have no scruples of staying as late as Mrs. Weston, 
but on your account. I am only afraid of your sitting up 
for me. You will be sitting up by yourself instead of going 
to bed at your usual time; and the idea of that would 
entirely destroy my comfort. You must promise me not to 
sit up.' 

He did,5 on the condition of some promises on her side ; 
such as that, if she came home cold, she would be sure to 
warm herself thoroughly; if hungry,^ that she would take 
something to eat ; that her own maid should sit up for her ; 
and that Serle and the butler should see^ that everything 
was safe in the house as usual. jane austen. 

^ upon no account in the world, ma oIIe§ in ber SBett nid^t. ^ I 

would not be the means, ie^ jno^tc auf leinertei Sfflcifei " you will not 
mind being tired, bu hJtcft f(!^on eiit hjcntg SBliibigfeit ettragen; bu ltiir|i bir 
tiiii^tg barttuS moi^cn, tuenn ... * Oh yea, toerffe^t fi^. ^ he did= 
he did it, he promised it. * Complete the sentence. ' see, 

nai^fe^en. 

XCV 

The Fruit -Basket 

(1) 

Mr. Thornton went along the crowded streets mechani- 
cally, winding in and out among ^ the people, but never ^ 
seeing them. 

' Why, Mr. Thornton ! you 're cutting me very coolly, I 
must say. And how is Mrs. Thornton 1 Brave weather 
this ! We doctors don't like it, I can tell you.' 

'I beg your pardon. Dr. Donaldson. I really didn't see 
you. My mother's quite well, thank you. It is a fine day, 
and good for the harvest, I hope If the wheat is well got 
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in, we shall have a brisk trade next year, whatever you 
doctors have.' 

'Ay, ay. Each man for himself.^ Your bad weather, 
and your bad times, are my good ones. When trade is bad, 
there's more undermining of health going on among you 
Milton men than you 're aware of.' 

' Not with me,* doctor, I 'm made of iron. The news of 
the worst bad debt I ever had, never made my pulse vary.^ 
You must go elsewhere for a patient, doctor.' 

'By the way,^ you've recommended me a good patient, 
poor lady ! Not to go on talking in this heartless way, I 
seriously believe that Mrs. Hale hasn't many weeks to live. 
I never had any hope of cure, as I think I told you ; but I 've 
been seeing her to-day, and I think very badly of her.'^ 

1 in and out among, ^in «nb ^er buri^. ' but never, o^ne and) nur. 
3 every man for himself, jeber ift ftd^ felBft ber SRSii^fte. •• not with 

me, ba§ ift nti^t mein %aU. ^ made my pulse vary, jneiiten SPutSWtag 
gerii^rt. ' by the way, fiettfiufig gefagt. ' I think very badly of 

her, icO f)aUe ii^ren Sufta"*" fut fe^r gefa^rttiSS. What would be the mean- 
ing of the literal translation in German ? 

XCVI 

(2) 

Mr. Thornton was silent. The vaunted steadiness of pulse 
failed him for an instant. 

' Can I do anything, doctor V he asked, in an altered voice. 
' You know that money is not very plentiful ; are there any 
comforts or dainties she ought to have V 

' No,' replied the doctor, shaking his head. ' She craves 
for fruit — she hqg « qonstant fever on her;i but jargonelle 
pears will do as well as anything, and there are quantities [7] 
of them in the market.' 

'You will tell me if there is anything I can do, I'm sure,' 
replied Mr. Thornton. ' I rely upon you.' 
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' Oh, never fear \^ I '11 not spare your purse — I know it 's 
deep enough. I wish you would give me carte-blanche for all 
my patients, and all their wants.' 

But Mr. Thornton had no general benevolence^no uni- 
versal philanthropy ; few even would have given him credit 
for^ strong affections. But he went straight to the first 
fruit-shop in Milton, and chose out the best bunch of 
purple gcapes with the most delicate bloom upon them — the 
richest-coloured peaches — the freshest viae-leaves. They 
were packed into a basket, and the shopman awaited the 
answer to * his inquiry, 'Where shall we send them to, sir V 

There was ^ no reply. ' To Marlborough Mills, I suppose, 
sir?' 

'No !' Mr. Thornton said. 'Give the basket to me — I'll 
take it.' 

1 she has a constant fever on her, pe ift itmner flefierl^aft. ' never 

fear ! feien ®ie unfiefotgt. * to give some one credit for, jemonbem 

ettoaS jutrouen. * answer to, 8tntWort ouf. " there was=he 

received. 

XOVII 

(3) 

It took up both his hands to carry it ; and he had to pass 
through the busiest part of the town for feminine shopping.^ 
Many a young lady of his acquaintance turned to look after 
him, and thought it strange to see him occupied just like a 
porter or an errand boy. 

He went at an unusual pace, and was soon at Crampton. 
He went upstairs two steps at a time, and entered the 
drawing-room before the servant-maid could announce him, 
his face flushed, his eyes shining witjj-jdndly earnestness. 
Mrs. Hale lay on the sofa, heated 'with fever. Mr. Hale 
was reading aloud, Margaret was working on a low stool by 
her mother's side. Her heart fluttered, if his did not,^ at 
this interview. But he took no notice of her — hardly of 
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Mr. Hale himself. He went up straight with his basket to 
Mrs. Hale, and said, in that subdued and gentle tone, which 
is so touching when used by a robust man in full health, 
speaking to a feeble invalid — 

' I met Dr. Donaldson, ma'am, and as he said fruit would 
be good for you, I have taken the liberty, the great liberty, 
of bringing you some that seemed to me fine.' Mrs. Hale 
was excessively surprised; excessively pleased; quite in a 
tremble of eagerness.^ Mr. Hale, with fewer words, ex- 
pressed a deeper gratitude. 

' I must go,' said he, ' I cannot stay. If you will forgive 
this liberty — my rough ways * — too abrupt, I fear — but I will 
be more gentle next time. You will allow me the pleasure 
of bringing you some fruit again, if I should see any that is 
tempting.^ Good-afternoon, Mr. Hale. Good-bye, ma'am.' 

MRS. GASKELL. 

I for feminine shopping, too bfe ®amen i^vi EtnMufe ma&itm. 
* Supply : beat. * and trembled for joy. ^ ways, baS SBefen, 

Sene^men. ' that is tempting, ba§ ben Slppettt reist. 



xcvni 

A EuiNED Merchant 

Mr. Sedley's speculations (in life) subsequent to^ his 
bankruptcy did not by any means retrieve the broken old 
gentleman's fortune. He tried to be^ a wine-merchant, a 
coal-merchant, a commission lottery agent, etc., etc. He sent 
round prospectuses to his friends whenever he took a new 
trade, and ordered a new brass-plate for the door, and talked 
pompously about making [32] his fortune still. But fortune 
never came back to the feeble and stricken old man. One by 
one his friends dropped oif, and were weary [21] ^ of buying 
dear coals and bad wine from him ; and there was only his 
wife in all the world who fancied, when he tottered off to the 
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city of a morning, that he was still doing any business there. 
At evening he crawled slowly back ; and he used to go of 
nights to a little club at a tavern, where he disposed of the 
finances of the nation. It was wonderful to hear him talk 
about millions, and agios, and discounts, and what EothschUd 
was doing, and Baring Brothers. He talked of such vast 
sums that the gentlemen of the club (the apothecary, the 
undertaker, the carpenter and builder) respected the old 
gentleman. 'I was better off once,* sir,' he did not fail to 
tell everybody who 'used^ the room.' 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

1 subsequent to, na^. ' he tried to be . . ., er betfui^te e§ mit 

bent — §onbel. ^ were weary, hjurbctt e§ miibe. * I was better off 
once, i(^ bin einft in Beffern Umftanben getoefcn, eg ging nttr frii^et beffer. 
^ used = frequented. 

XCIX 

George Leaves His Mother 

(1) 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing what she did, 
and went out to walk in the lanes by which George used to 
come back from school, and where she was in the habit of 
going 1 on his return to meet the boy. It was May, a half- 
holiday. The leaves were all coming out, the weather was 
brilliant ; the boy came running to her flushed with health, 
singing, his bundle of school-books hanging by a thong. 
There he was. Both her arms were ^ round him. Nq, it was 
impossible. They could not be going to part. ' What is the 
matter,^ mother ?' said he, 'you look very pale.' 

' Nothing, my child,' she said, and stooped down and kissed 
him. 

That night Amelia made the boy read the story of Samuel 
to her,* and how Hannah, his mother, having weaned him, 
brought him to Eli, the High-Priest, to minister before the 
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Lord. And then he read how Samuel's mother made him a 
little coat, and brought it to him from year to year* when she 
came up to offer the yearly sacrifice. And then, in her sweet 
simple way, George's mother made commentaries to the boy 
upon this affecting story. How Hannah, though she loved 
her son so much, yet gave him up because of her vow. And 
how she must always have thought of him as she sat at home, 
far away, making the little coat ; and Samuel, she was sure, 
never forgot his mother. 

1 was in the habit of going, gctDo5nH(;^. ' she threw ... or : she 
held him ... ^ what is the matter, hJaS tft gef^e^en? toaS ift to§ 

(familiar) ? * made the boy read to her, tie§ ben ^nofien bortefm. 

5 from year to year, aHiaSjxiii^. 



c 

(2) 

George was kept from school ^ the next day, and saw his 
aunt. Amelia left them alone together, and went to her 
room. She was trying the separation ^ — as that poor gentle 
Lady Jane Grey f.elt the edge of the axe that was to come 
down and sever her slender life. Days were passed in parleys 
visits, preparations. The widow broke ^ the matter to Georgy 
with great caution ; she looked to see him very much affected 
by the intelligence. He was rather elated than otherwise, 
and the poor woman turned sadly away. He bragged about 
the news that day to the boys at school ; told them how he 
was going to live with his grandpapa, his father's father, not 
the one who comes here sometimes ; and that he would be 
very rich, and have a carriage, and a pony, and go to a much 
finer school, and when he was rich he would buy Leader's 
pencil-case, and pay the tart woman. The boy was the 
image of his father, as his fond mother thought. 

At last the day came, the carriage drove up, the little 

H 
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humble packets containing tokens of love and remembrance 
were ready and disposed in the hall long since — George was 
in his new suit, for which the tailor had come previously to 
measure him. He had sprung tip with the sun and put on 
the new clothes ; his mother hearing [35] him from the room 
close by, in which she had been lying, in speechless grief and 
watching. 

^ was kept from school, butfte nii^t in bic ©i^ule gel^ett. ^ how she 
-would feel the separation. ' to break to, mitteilen, etttbedett. 



CI 

(3) 

Days before she had been making preparations for the end ; 
purchasing [35] little stores for the boy's use ; marking his 
books and linen, talking with him and preparing him for the 
change — fondly fancying i that he needed preparation. 

So that^ he had change, what cared he ? He was longing for 
it. By a thousand eager declarations as to what [24] he would 
do, when he went to live with his grandfather, he had shown 
the poor widow how little the idea of parting had cast him 
down. ' He would come and see his mamma often on the 
pony,' he said, ' he would come and fetch her in the carriage ; 
they would drive in the Park, and she would have everything 
she wanted.' The poor mother was fain ^ to content herself 
with these selfish demonstrations of attachment, and tried to 
convince herself how sincerely her son loved her. All chil- 
dren were soj a little anxious for novelty, and — no, not 
selfish, but self-willed. Her child must have his enjoyments 
and ambition in the world. She herself [43], by her own 
selfishness and imprudent love for him, had denied him his 
just rights and pleasures hitherto. 

' fondly fancying, in bem jorttiii^cn SSa^ne. ' so that, hjcnn er ttur, 
fo tange er nur. ' was fain to, mupte loo^t, iimpte noi^. 
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CII 

(4) 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery 
for her son's departure, and had passed many (and many) a 
long solitary hour in making preparations for the end. 
George stood by his mother, waiting [35] her arrangements 
without the least concei-n. Tears had fallen into his boxes, 
passages had been scored in his favourite books, old toys, 
relics, treasures had been hoarded away for him, and packed 
with strange neatness and care — and of all these things the 
boy took no note. The child goes away smiling as the 
mother breaks her [23] heart. 

A few days are passed, and the great event of Amelia's 
life is consummated. The child is sacrificed and offered up 
to fate ; and the widow is quite alone. 

The boy comes to see her often, to be sure.^ He rides on 
a pony with the coachman behind him. She sees him, but 
he is not her boy any more. Why,^ he rides to see the boys 
at the little school, too, and to show off before them his new 
wealth and splendour. In two days he has adopted a slight 
imperious air and patronising manner. He was born to 
command, his mother thinks, as his father was before him. 

W. M. THACKERAY. 
1 to be sure, oKerbtngS. " why, ei, nun. 

cin 

An unlucky diplomatist 

My Lord Gaunt could not only read, but write pretty 
correctly. He spoke French with considerable fluency, and 
was one of the finest waltzers i in Europe. With these 
talents, and his interest at home, there was little doubt that 
his lordship would rise to the highest dignities in his profes- 
sion. The lady, his wife, felt that courts were her sphere j 
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and her wealth enabled her to receive splendidly in those 
continental towns whither her husband's diplomatic duties 
led him. There was talk of ^ appointing him minister, and 
bets were laid at the Travellers' ^ that he would be ambas- 
sador ere long, when of a sudden, rumours arrived of the 
secretary's extraordinary behaviour. At a grand diplomatic 
dinner given by his chief, he had started up, and declared 
that a pdU de foie gras was poisoned. He went to a ball at 
the hotel of the Bavarian envoy, with his head shaved, and 
dressed as a Capuchin friar. It was not a masked ball, as 
some folks wanted to persuade you.* It was something 
queer, people whispered. His grandfather was so.* It was 
in the family.. 

Lord George gave up his . post on the European continent, 
and was gazetted to Brazil. But people knew better; he 
never returned from that Brazil expedition — never died there 
— never lived there — never was there at all. ' Brazil,' said 
one gossip to another, ' is in St. John's Wood. Rio Janeiro 
is a cottage surrounded by iour walls ; and George Gaunt is 
accredited to a keeper, who has invested him with the order 
of the Strait-Waistcoat.' w. M. thackeray. 

' waltzer, SBoIsertonjcr. Why not SSSoIser? ' there was talk of, 

man vebete fc^on bation. ^ at the Travellers', im fltub ber SSonberet. 

* you, einen, btc Seute. " so, oud^ fo. 

CIV 

A First Dinner-party. 

One of our first feats in the housekeeping way was a little 
dinner to ^ Traddles. I met him in town, and asked him to 
walk out Avith me that afternoon. He readily consenting [33], 
I wrote to Dora, saying [35] I would bring him home.^ It 
was pleasant weather, and on the road we made my domestic 
happiness our theme of conversation. Traddles was very 
full of it; and said that, picturing ^ himself with such a 
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home, and Sophy waiting and preparing for him, he could 
think of nothing wanting to complete his bliss. 

I could not have wished for a prettier little wife at the 
opposite end of the table, but I certainly could have wished, 
when we sat down, for a little more room. I did not know 
how it was, but though there were only two of us, we were 
at once always cramped for room, and yet had always room 
enough to lose everything in. There was another thing I 
could have wished, namely, that Jip (the dog) had never 
been encouraged to walk about the table-cloth during dinner. 
I began to think there was something disorderly in his being 
there * at all, even if he had not been in the habit of putting 
his foot in the salt or the melted-butter. On this occasion 
he seemed to think he was introduced expressly to keep 
Traddles at bay ; and he barked at my old friend, and made 
short runs at^ his plate, with such undaunted pertinacity, that 
he may be said to have engrossed the conversation. How- 
ever, as I knew how tender-hearted my dear Dora was, and 
how sensitive she would be to any slight upon her favourite, 
I hinted no objection.^ gharles dickens. 

' to, fur, or : which we gave. ^ bring home, mttlbringen. See P. 

Soh. G. Gr,, Lesson 48, p. 195. ^ when he pictured. * in his 

being there, in fetnem Slufent^att bofelfift. ^ short runs at, Jtctne 

Stttatfen ouf. ' I hinted no objection, fo Iie§ i^ teinen ©inltianb taut 
mctben. 

cv 

Housekeeping— Accounts 

Dora told me, shortly afterwards, that she was going to be 
a wonderful housekeeper. Accordingly, she polished the 
tablets, pointed the pencil, bought an immense account-book, 
carefully stitched up with a needle and thread all the leaves 
of the cookery-book which Jip had torn, and made quite a 
desperate little attempt 'to be good,' as she called it. But 
the figures had the old obstinate propensity — they would not 
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add up.^ When she had entered two or three laborious items 
in the account-book, Jip would [38] walk over the page, 
wagging his tail, and smear them all out. Her own little 
right-hand^ middle finger got steeped to the very bone in 
ink; and I think that was the only decided result obtained.^ 
Sometimes, of an evening, when I was at home and at 
work, I would [38] lay down my pen, and watch my child- 
wife trying to be good. First of all, she would bring out 
the immense account-book, and lay it down upon the table, 
with a deep sigh. Then she would open it at the place 
where Jip had made it illegible last night, and call up Jip to 
look at his misdeeds. This would occasion a diversion in 
Jip's favour, and some inking of his nose, perhaps, as a 
penalty. Then she would tell Jip to lie down on the table 
instantly ' like a lion ' — which * was one of his tricks — and, 
if he were in an obedient humour, he would obey. Then she 
would take up a pen, and begin to write, and find a hair in 
it. Then she would take up another pen, and begin to write, 
and find that it spluttered. And then she would give it up 
as a bad job, and put the account-book away, after pretending 
to crush the lion with it. CHARLES DICKENS. 

1 they Tvould not add up, ftc toottten \\^ ttie^t sufamrnettsa^tcn taffen. 
2 of the right hand. ' which she obtained. * which or what, 

referring to a whole sentence, is toaS. 

CVI 

A Theoretical Agriculturist 

(1) 
Young Triptolemus, having received [43] such instructions 
as the curate could give him, was in due time sent to Saint 
Andrews to prosecute his studies. He went, it is true, but 
with an eye turned back with sad remembrances on his 
father's plough, his father's pancakes, and his father's ale, 
for which the small beer of the college furnished a poor 
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substitute. Yet he advanced in learning, being found, ^ how- 
ever, to show a particular favour to such authors of antiquity 
as had made the improvement of the soil the object of their 
researches. He endured ^ the Bucolics of Virgil, the Georgics 
he had by heart. Cato, the Roman Censor, was his favourite 
among classical heroes and philosophers, not on account of 
the strictness of his morals, but because of his treatise Be 
Be Rustica. He thought well * of Palladius, and of Terentius 
Varro, but Columella was his pocket-companion. To these 
ancient worthies he added the more modern Tusser, Hartlib, 
and other writers on economics, not forgetting the Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain, and such of the better-informed Philo- 
maths, who, instead of loading their almanacs with vain 
predictions of political events, pretended to see * what seeds 
would grow, and what would not, and direct the attention 
of their readers to that course of cultivation from which the 
production of good crops may be safely predicted; modest 
sages, in fine, who, careless of^ the rise and downfall of 
empires, content themselves with pointing out the fit seasons 
to reap and sow, with a fair guess at the weather which each 
month will be likely to present; as, for example, that if 
Heaven pleases, we shall have snow in January. 

1 Begin a new sentence : mart fanb jebo^, bog er. ' he endured, er 
wo(^te leibert. ' he thought well, er l^ielt Diet bon. * pretended to 
see, borgabm ju toiffen. " careless of, oi^ne fi^ unt — su tiiminetn. 

CVII 

(2) 

It might have been supposed that our Triptolemua, sum- 
moned to carry into practice what he had so fondly studied 
in theory, would have been, to use a simile which he would 
have thought lively, like a cow entering a clover-park.i Alas, 
mistaken thoughts, and deceitful hopes of mankind ! 

A laughing philosopher, the Democritus of our day, once in 
a lecture compared hum^n life to a table (pierced) [48] with a, 
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number of holes, each of which has a pin made exactly to fit 
it, but which ^ pins being stuck in hastily, and without selec- 
tion, chance leads inevitably to the most awkward mistakes. 
' For, how often do we see,' the orator pathetically concludes 
— ' how often, I say, do we see the round man stuck in the 
three-cornered hole.' This new illustration of the vagaries 
of fortune set every one present into convulsions of laughter,^ 
excepting one fat alderman, who seemed to make the case 
his own, and insisted that it was no laughing matter. To 
take up the simile, however, which is an excellent one, it is 
plain that Triptolemus Yellowley had been shaken out of the 
bag at least a hundred years too soon. If he had come on 
the stage in our own time, he could not have missed * to have 
held the office of vice-president of some eminent agricultural 
society, and to have transacted all the business thereof under 
the auspices of some noble duke or lord, who, as the matter 
might happen, either knew, or did not know, the difference 
between a horse and a cart, and a cart-horse. He could not 
have missed^ such preferment, for he was exceedingly learned 
in all those particulars, which, being of no consequence in 
actual practice, go, of course, a great way^ to constitute the 
character of a connoisseur in any art, but especially in agri- 
culture. 

1 Like a, cow in a, clover-park, hJie etne ^«8 tnt fltecfelb ; the more 
usual expression in German is toie ber §afe tm fiol^I. '^ Say : but 

as these pins were stuck in. ' convulsive laughter. * could not 
have missed, fo hjiirbe er o^ne 3toeife(. ^ to miss, berfe^tett; or, say: 
einc foti^e SSeforberung §otte i^m nii!^t entgel^en tiintten. ' to go a great 
way, bebeutenb ju ethiaS fieitragen. 



OVIII 

(3) 
But, alas ! Triptolemus Yellowley had, as we already have 
hinted, come into the world at least a century too soon : for, 
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instead of sitting in an arm-chair, with a hammer in his [23] 
hand, and a bumper of port before him, giving forth the 
toast — ' To breeding in all its branches,' ^ his father planted 
him betwixt the stilts of a plough, and invited him to guide 
the oxen, on whose beauties he would, in our day, have 
descanted. Old Jasper complained, that although no one 
talked so well of wheat and rape, fallow and lea, as his learned 
son, yet, added he, 'nought thrives wi' un, nought thrives 
wi' un.' 

Matters^ would have soon been brought to a close with 
Triptolemus in the present day. He would have got a bank- 
credit, manoeuvred with wind-bills,^ dashed out upon a large 
scale,* and soon have seen his crop and stock sequestered 
by the sheriff j but in those days a man could not ruin 
himself so easily. The whole Scottish tenantry stood upon 
the same level flat of poverty, so that it was extremely 
difficult to find any vantage ground, by climbing up to which 
a man might have an opportunity of actually breaking his 
neck with some 6clat. They were pretty much in the situa- 
tion of people who, being totally without credit, may indeed 
suffer from indigence, but cannot possibly become bankrupt. 

SIR WALTEK SCOTT. 

1 breeding in all its branches, bie SSk^in(l)t in offen il^ren 3toeige«. 
" matters, e§, bie ©ac^e. * wind-bills, ^effertoed^fel (slang), SDJed^fet 

tttS Staue l^inein. * dashed out upon a large scale, f[ott unb auf gro^em 
Sufe gelebt l^afien. 

CIX 

The Shetland Fisheemen 

The ling or white fishery is the principal employment of 
the natives of Zetland, and was formerly that ^ upon which 
the gentry chiefly depended for their income, and the poor 
for their subsistence. The fishing season, is, therefore, like 
the harvest of an agricultural country, the busiest and most 
important, as well as the most animating period of the year. 
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The fishermen of each district assemble at particular 
stations, with their boats and crews, and erect upon the shore 
small huts, composed of shingle, and covered with turf, for 
their temporary lodging, and skeos, or drying-houses [6] for 
fish ; so that the lonely beach at once assumes the appearance 
of an Indian town. The banks to which they repair for the 
Haaf fishing are often -many miles distant from the station 
where the fish is dried ; so that they are always twenty or 
thirty hours absent, frequently longer ; and under unfavour- 
able circumstances of wind and tide, they remain at sea, with 
a very small stock of provisions, and in a boat of a construc- 
tion which seems extremely slender,^ for two or three days, 
and^ are sometimes heard of no more. The departure of 
the fishers, therefore, on this occupation, has in it a character 
of danger and of suffering, which renders it dignified,* and 
the anxiety of the females who remain on the beach, watching 
[35] the departure of the lessening ^ boat, or anxiously looking 
for its return, gives pathos to the scene. 

SIK WALTER SCOTT. 

' that upon which, ber ffirlDerbSjioetg, bott bent . . . oBl^ingen. Compare 
§ 24. 2 in einem ougenfd^einlii!^ fe^r teii^t gebauten SBoote. ' jo su= 

hieiten prt man. ♦ to dignify, ©ebeutfamteit bnUi^m. ° lessening, 
use here ottmo^ti^ berptoinbenb. 

OX 
Only a Weed 

(1) 

It was a bright- winter's day ; ^ and I sat upon a garden- 
seat in a sheltered nook towards the south,^ having come out * 
of my study to enjoy the warmth, like a fly that lias left 
some snug crevice to stretch his legs upon the unwontedly 
sunny pane in December. My little daughter (she is a very 
little thing, about four years old) came running up to me, 
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and when she had arrived at my knees, held up a straggling 
but pretty weed. Then, with great earnestness, and as if 
fresh from * some controversy on the subject, she exclaimed : 

' Is this a weed, papa — is this a weed ? ' 

' Yes, a weed,' I replied. 

With a look of disappointment she moved off to the one * 
she loved best amongst us; and, asking the same question, 
received the same answer. 

'But it has flowers,' the child replied. 

' That does not signify,^ it is a weed,' was the inexorable 
reply. 

Presently, after a moment's consideration, the child ran off 
again, and meeting the gardener just near my nook, though 
out of sight from where I sat,'^ she coaxingly addressed him : 

' Nicholas dear, is this a weed ? ' 

'Yes, miss; they call it "Shepherd's Purse."' 

1 Use a compound. 2 towards the south, — here the addition of a 
participle is indispensable, gegen ben ©itben 5« gelegen, fiibliii^ getegen. 
' Begin a new sentence : I had left ... * fresh from, — this is an 

instructive example. The literal translation fcifii^ bott will do, but to 
express the full meaning, I should say : «oiJ^ aufgeregt, ot§ oB fie foeben 
einen ©treit iiber ben (Segenffanb ge^abt ptte. ^ the one, — the context 
suggests the mother, therefore use the feminine. ' That does not 

signify, ba§ ntad^t ntii^t§ aas, baS §at niiJ^iS iu bebeuten. ' obgleiii^ iSt 
fie Bon meinem ©i^e a\xS niiJ^t fe^en tonnte. 

CXI 

(2) 

A pause ensued. I thought the child was now fairly 
silenced by authority, when all at once the little voice began 
again : 

'Will you plant it in my garden, Nicholas dearl Do, 
plant it 1 in my garden.' 

There was no ^ resisting the anxious entreaty of the child, 
and the man and child moved off together to plant the weed 
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in one of those plots of ground which the children walk ahout 
upon a good deal, and put branches of trees in and grown- 
up flowers, and then examine the roots (a system as encour- 
aging as other systems of education I could name), and which 
they call their gardens. 

But the child's words, 'Will you plant it in my garden?' 
remained upon my mind. I shall not say what I thought of, 
for it is not good to be always communicative. 

SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

'■ Do, plant it, 6ttte, (Jflartje e§. ^ There was- no resisting, e§ torn 

immogtic^ . . . 8U loibetfte^en. 



CXII 
The Art of Coming to an End 

Almost all human affairs are tedious. Everything is ^ too 
long. Visits, dinners, concerts, plays, speeches, essays, ser- 
mons, are too long. Pleasure and business labour equally 
under this defect, or, as I should rather say, this fatal super- 
abundance. 

It must not be supposed [28 a\ that tiresomeness belongs 
to virtue alone. Few people are more pedantic and tiresome 
than the vicious. But let us trace this lengthiness, not only 
in the results of men's works, but in their modes of operation. 

Which of all defects has been the one most fatal to a good 
style 1 The not knowing ^ when to come to an end. Take * 
some inferior writer's works. Dismiss nearly all the adjec- 
tives; when he uses many substantives, either in juxta- 
position, or in some dependence on each other, reduce him 
to one ; do the same thing with the verbs ; finally, omit all 
the adverbs ; and you will, perhaps, find out that this writer 
had something to say which you might never have discovered 
if you had not removed the superfluous words. 
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It is a grand thing * for a man to know when he has done 
his work. sir Arthur helps. 

* is, bonert. ^ The not knowing, bag ber SScrfoffer nii^t hjeig, or 

«i(^t sn hjiffen hjenn. ^ either neljtnen ioir, laffert ®te un§ nc^nten, 

or man ttc^me. Throughout this piece be careful in the use of the pro- 
nouns. * a grand thing, ttmaS @co|e0. 



CXIII 

The Influence of Fiction 

The influence of works of fiction is unbounded. Even 
the minds [7] of well-informed people are often more stored 
with! characters from acknowledged fiction than from history, 
or biography, or the real life around them.^ We dispute 
about these characters as if they were realities. Their 
experience is our experience; we adopt their feelings, and 
imitate their acts. Shakespeare's historical plays were the 
only history of the Duke of Marlborough. Thousands of 
Greeks acted under the influence of what Achilles or Ulysses 
did, in Homer. The poet sings of the deeds that shall be. 
He imagines the past ; he forms the future. 

Yet how surpassingly interesting is life, when we get an 
insight into it. Occasionally a great genius lifts up the veil 
of history, and we see men who once really were alive, who 
did not always live only in history. Or, amidst the dreary 
pages of battles, levies, sieges, and the sleep-inducing weav- 
irigs of political combinations, we come across some spoken 
or written words of the great actors of the time, and are ' 
then fascinated by the life and reality of these things. 

SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

' more stored with, ret%r on, Beffer berfel^en mit. '^ around them, 
ba§ fie untgiebt. The antiqiiated pedantic construction would be, bc§ 
fie umgebenben toivUi&jm SebenS, ber fie itmgebenben SBtrtttf^leit; but such 
a rendering would at the present day be intolerable. ^ and are, unb 
fit^ten U«§. 
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CXIV 

The Characters of Boys and Men 

I agree ■with Hazlitt, who was a very shrewd thinker, that 
men's characters [7] do not alter very much after their 
earliest years. The boys that I knew well at school are the 
same boys now [41J. The beard was rudimentary ^ then; 
it is fully developed now. That is the chief difference. One 
boy was mean at playing at marbles ; and he is mean now at 
playing for high office and great dignities. Another was 
profuse with bull's-eyes and toffy j^ a large experience of life 
[6] has not tamed his liberality ; and, when the poor fellow 
has nothing else to give, he offers you his best wishes, and is 
ready to go anywhere or do anything for you. Milverton 
took me aside in the cricket-field at^ our school to prove to 
me that the repeal of the Corn Laws must be carried, and " 
that the British aristocracy would suffer a great deal if they 
made too prolonged a resistance. He took me aside this 
morning to pour out to me his wailings about the increase of 
taxation. In neither case * was I as much agitated by what 
he told me as I ought to have been. We preserve our 
characters exactly. SIR Arthur helps. 

•■ rudimentary, unauSgebtlbet, ftng an ju f))ro{yen. ' bull's-eyes and 
toffy — delicacies not known in Germany; say, SDitarstpati unb 3uifetlanb. 
3 at=of. * in neither case, tocbct in bem ei«em no^ tit bem anbent 

gaffe, in teinem bon betben %SXitn. 

cxv 

The Influence of Light 

The proverb tells us^ that we should lie down with the 
lamb. We* could never quite understand the philosophy ^ 
of this arrangement, or the wisdom of our ancestors in send- 
ing us [33] for instruction* to these woolly bedfellows. A 
sheep, when it is dark, has nothing to do but to shut his silly 
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eyes, and sleep if he can. Man discovered candles ! We 
love to read, talk, sit silent, eat, drink, sleep, by candle-light. 
They ^ are everybody's sun and moon. This is our peculiar 
and household planet. Wanting it, what savage, unsocial 
nights must our ancestors have spent, wintering in caves and 
unilluminated fastnesses. They must have lain about and 
grumbled at one another in the dark. We wonder how they 
saw to pick up a pin, if they had any. How did they sup ? 
Who, even in these civilised times, has never experienced 
this, when at some economic table he has commenced dining 
after dusk, and waited for the flavour till the lights came 
in.* Can you tell pork'^ from veal in the dark ? Take away 
the candle from the smoking man [6] ; by the glimmering of 
ashes, he knows that he is still smoking, but he knows it 
only by an inference ; till the restored light, coming in aid 
of the olfactories, reveals to both senses the full aroma. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

• Throughout this exercise pay special attention to the rendering of 
the pronouns, which present many pitfalls. Tells us, ^ti^t un§, fagt 
was, ba$ toir unS, would be objectionable on account of the repetition 
of unS. You may leave out the first un§ after fagt, or drop that and 
change the indirect statement into a direct statement : baS ©ptiii^ltiort 
fogt: ©age B»te HiaSft wit bett Sommettt, get)' fi^Iofen mit ben ©deafen. 
' The editorial we is in an essay better replaced in German by the 
singular /. ' the philosophy, ber ©inn, bie Sebeutung. * for 

instruction, ttt bfe Sel^re. ^ They, — in German the pronoun must 

agree with Scrjenlii^t, or you may repeat the substantive in the plural : 
fletjcn (8t(5ter). ' came in = were brought in. ' to tell from, 

u«terf(5eibc«, 

OXVI 

The Progress of Medicine 

The rapidly increasing knowledge of medicine ^ in England 
in the seventeenth century must have produced remarkable 
effects. The diminution of pain is the least of the benefits 
derived 2 from the soothing hand of the physician. His 
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influence on the progress of civilisation consists in ^ being 
enabled to lengthen life. During* fifty years in England 
the expectation of life was doubled [28 6]. By this means 
men were enabled to perfect their discoveries ^Tvith only one- 
half the risk, before incurred, of being interrupted by death. 
It may be safely laid down that, supposing ^ all other things 
equal, the greatest discoveries will be made by the most 
long-lived people. In pure science, the results which a 
mighty genius has achieved may indeed be embodied by 
him in a material form and handed down to posterity as a 
foundation on which future philosophers may build. But 
the experience, the fine and subtle sagacity, the delicate 
perception of analogies and differences, these '' are the work 
of time as well as of genius, and these '^ are the qualities 
which cannot be embodied, which cannot be bequeathed. It 
is in this point of view that medicine, by lengthening the 
average duration of life, increases the general fund of national 

wisdom. HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

1 The rapidly increasing knowledge of medicine, bte fi^nctten %ovU 
f^ritte bet StrsneitoiiTettfiS^aft " to derive, ^Sj ^erleiten. ' in, batin 
bog. * during, in 3^'' "on. ° Do not place to perfect at the end 

of the period, after death, which would be most barbarous. ' sup- 

posing, the usual translation is ongenomnien bo§. But then this bog 
clashes with the bog of it may be laid dovm thai. To avoid this, say : 
oUc iiBrigen Umftanbe ats Qitii) ongenommen, or, (Steid^l^ett atter iibrigen 
Umftanbe ongenommen. ' these, what number in German ? 



CXVII 

The Sign of the Cross 

(1) 

An instrument of the tortures that were inflicted only on 

slaves and strangers,^ became an object of horror in the eyes 

of a Eoman citizen, and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and 

ignominy, were closely united with the idea of the cross. 
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The piety, rather than the humanity, of Constantine, soon 
abolished in his dominions the punishment which the Saviour 
of mankind had condescended to suffer, but the emperor had 
already learned to despise the prejudices of his education, 
and of his people, before he could erect in the midst of Eome 
his own statue, having a cross in its right hand, with an 
inscription, which referred the victory of his arms, and the 
deliverance of Eome, to the virtue of that salutary sign,^ the 
true symbol of force and courage. The same symbol sanc- 
tified the arms of the soldiers of Constantine; the cross 
glittered on their helmets, was engraved on their shields, 
was interwoven^ into their banners. But the principal 
standard which displayed* the triumph of the cross was 
styled the Labarum, an obscure though celebrated name, 
which has been vainly derived from ajmost all the languages 
of the world. It is described as a long pike intersected by 
a transversal beam." The silken veil which hung down 
from the beam was curiously ° enwrought ' with the images 
of the reigning monarch and his children. The summit of 
the pike supported a crown of gold which enclosed the 
mysterious monogram, at once expressive^ of the figure of 
the cross, and the initial letters of the name of Christ. 

^ If you preserve the English construction, the tourbe of the relative 
clause will clash with the kuurbe of the principal sentence; therefore con- 
tract the relative clause : ctn aKorterhJerJjeug, ou§fii6Iief ti^ jw dual bon 
©Hoben unb SluSIanbent in Slntoenbung gefita^t, Wutbe ... " salutary 
sign, 3eti5en beS §ett§. * interwoven, eingetto6en. » to display, 
entfattat, jur B^aa tragen. " »■ transversal beam, ctn OmtiaiUn. 

' curiously, here funftboff. ' enwrought, geftidt, eingewittt. * Turn 
into a relative sentence, and use a verb instead of the adjective, 

CXVIII 

(2) 
The safety of the Labarum was entrusted to fifty guards,^ 
of approved valour and fidelity ; their station ^ was marked 

I 
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by honour and emoluments, and aome fortunate accidents 
soon introduced ' an opinion, that as long as the guards of 
the Labarum were engaged in the execution of their office, 
they were secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
enemy. In the second civil war, Licinius felt and dreaded 
the power of this consecrated banner, the sight of which, 
in the distress of battle, animated the soldiers of Constantine 
with an invincible enthusiasm, and scattered terror and dis- 
may through the ranks of the adverse legions. The Christian 
emperors who respected the example of Constantine displayed 
in all . their military expeditions the standard of the cross ; 
but, when the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased 
to appear in person* at the head^ of their armies, the 
Labarum was deposited as a venerable but useless relic in 
the palace of Constantinople. Its honours^ are still preserved 
on the medals of the Flavian family. Their grateful devo- 
tion has placed the monogram of Christ '' in the midst of the 
ensigns of Eome, and there is still extant a medal of the 
Emperor Constantius, where the standard of the Labarum is 
accompanied with these memorable words: 'By^ this sign 
shalt thou conquer.' edwakd GIBBON. 

1 the guard, Me ©arbe, ber SfiiJ^ter. ' the station, ber ©tonb, bfe 

SBilrbe. ' to introduce, ^erUorBringen, oufBtingen. * in person, in 
]^ii(^fteige«er SjSetfon, perfiSntii^. ° at the head of the army, on ber 

©Jii^e ber Slmtee. ° its honours, fetne SJere^rung. ' The name of 
Christ is still declined according to the Latin declension, Christi, o, 
vrni, e, and so Jesiis, u, um ; but the rest of biblical names are now 
treated like German names, and the cases expressed by position or the 
article. The revised Lutheran version has many examples of this, 
although the Latin genitive is still used in (Sbongclium WtattJf&i, SWotci, 
8ncae, go^anntS, etc. Professor Weizsacker, in his translation of the 
New Testament, throughout discards the terminations of the Latin 
declensions. ' by, in with the dative. 
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CXIX 

On Hereditary Monarchy 

Of the various forms of government, which have prevailed ^ 
in the world, an hereditary monarchy seems to present the 
fairest scope ^ for ridicule. Is it possible to relate, without 
an indignant smile, that, on the father's decease, the property 
of a nation,* like that of a drove of oxen, descends to his 
infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and to himself, and 
that the bravest warriors and the wisest statesmen, relinquish- 
ing * their natural right to empire, approach the royal cradle 
with bended ^ knees and protestations of inviolable fidelity ? 
Satire and declamation may paint these obvious topics in the 
most dazzling colours, but our more serious thoughts '^ will 
respect a useful prejudice, that establishes a rule of succes- 
sion,'^ independent of the passions of mankind, and we shall 
cheerfully acquiesce in* any expedient which deprives the 
multitude of the dangerous, and indeed the ideal, power, of 
giving themselves a master. 

In the cool shade of retirement, we may easily devise 
imaginary forms of government, in which the sceptre shall 
be constantly bestowed on the most worthy, by the free and 
uncorrupt suffrage of the whole community. Experience 
overturns these airy fabrics, and teaches us, that, in a large 
society, the election of a monarch can never devolve ' to the 
wisest, or to the most numerous, part of the people. The 
army is the only order of men sufficiently united to concur 
in the same sentiments, and powerful enough to impose them 
on the rest of their fellow-citizens. edward gibbon. 

^ to prevail, ^ertfii^eit, bot^errf^en. " to give the fairest scope for 
ridicule, bem ©))ott ben nteiften BpitUaum geBen, bie fa^iinfie ©elegen^eit 
gebcn. ^ the property of a nation, ber SSefi^ efner Station. * Use 
the finite verb or retain the participle present. ' bended, here the 

old form SiiettQt, instead of Bebogen. * Our more serious thoughts, 
instead of the literal translation, I should prefer: na(!^ etnftlic^erem 
SJot^benlen hierben loir ... 'A rule of succession, eine geregctte 

3:^ronfoIge. ' to acquiesce in, fi^ fiigen. ' to devolve to, «nbev> 

tvanm with the dative. 
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cxx - 

German Merchants in England 

The trade of England had anciently^ been carried on 
altogether by foreigners, chiefly the inhabitants of the Hanse- 
towns, or Easterlings, as they were called ; and in order to 
encourage these merchants to settle in England, they had 
been erected into a corporation by Henry ill., had obtained 
a patent, were endowed with privileges, and were exempted 
from several heavy duties ^ paid by other aliens. So ignorant 
were the English of commerce, that this company, usually 
denominated the merchants of the Stil-yard, engrossed ' even 
down to the reign of Edward vi. almost the whole foreign 
trade of the kingdom, and, as they naturally employed the 
shipping of their own country, the navigation of England 
was also in a very languishing condition. It was therefore 
thought proper by the council to seek pretences for annulling 
the privileges of this corporation, privileges which put them 
nearly on an equal footing with Englishmen in the duties 
which they paid, and, as such patents were during that age 
granted by the absolute power of the King, men were the 
less surprised to find them revoked by the same authority. 
Several remonstrances were made against this innovation by 
Liibeck, Hamburgh, and other Hanse-towns, but the council 
persevered in their resolution, and the good efiects of it soon 
became visible to the nation, and a spirit of industry began 
to appear in the kingdom. DAViD htjme. 

1 anciently, tn alteit Seitett, bor SllterS. "•« duty (to be performed), 
bic Wiii^t; (to 'be paid), bie 3l6ga6e, bie Steuet. ' to engross the trade, 
ben §onbet on ft^ reif en, in $anben '^aim. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

The genitive singular and the nominative plural of nouns are indi- 
cated thus : — 

ber ©orten, -S, — ,=ber ®artcn, be§ ®arUnS, bie ®orte«. 
iaS §aH§, -feiS, — er,=baS §o«S, beS §aufe§, bie §aufet. 
ber ©fjaten, -S, — ,=ber ®tiate«, be§ ©patent, bie ©)3aten. 

English substantives are marked by the article the, and verbs by the 
preposition to, thus : — 

dream, the, bet Sraunj. 
dream, to, trSumen. 

w. v., weak verb; str. v., strong verb; sep., separable; insep., in- 
separable. 

The weak verbs are specially marked only when tliere ia a danger of 
the student mistaking them for strong verbs. 



A, an, etn, erne, em 

abide, to, berttcgett, str. v. insep. 

ability, the, bie gal^igleit, pi. -ett 

able, fci^ig, begabt, titi^tig 

abolish, to, aBfi!^affett 

abound, to, Uott bon tttoaS feitt, 

reid^ on ettooS fetn 
about, cttoa, ungefa^^r, um, in Se« 

treff; to be — , int SBcgriff fet«, 

tuoHen, eben hjotten 
above, iiber, BefonberS; — all, bor 

alien 
abridge, to, oBIiirjen; — labour, 

bie Slrbeit erlei^tent 



abroad, bvaujetl, oujer bent §aufe; 

from — , au§ bem 2tu§tanb 
abrupt, fii^roff 
absence, the, bie 2I£ilt)efcn§eit; — 

of mind, bie Qtx^txeatijdt 
absentee, the, ber abioefenbe ®runb= 

beft^er, -§, — 
absenteeism, aBinefenbe ®tunb« 

Beft^er, SKiWefen^eit be§ @runb^ 

Bejt^erS bon feinem ®ute 
absolute, unumfd^ranlt 
absolutely, ganj, unBebtttgt 
absolve, to, freifpred^en, str. v. sep. 
abundantly, rei(i^I{$ 
academy, the, bie Sllabcmie, pi. -en; 

bie ©d^ule, pi. -n 
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accept, to, anne^meit, sir. v. sep. 

acceptable, ongenel^m 

access, the, ber Sutritt, -§ 

accident, the, ber 3uffltl, -S, — e 

accidental, jttfoHig 

accolade, to give the, jeatattbcn 

umarmen, ben Sitttetfii^Iog geBm 
accommodation, the, bie (Stnrt$= 

tung, pi. -en; iaS Untertommen, 

bic iBerforgung, bie SSequemtii^tcit, 

pi. -en 
accompany, to, fiegteifen 
accomplish, to, tioQenben 
according to, nai^ 
account, the, ber SJerfi^t, -e§, -e; 

bie SRe^nnng, pi. -en; household 

— , bie sajittfi^aftgtei^nuug 
account-book, the, ba3 9fle(!^nuttgS'' 

Bn^, -3, — er; on — of, l^otBen, 

hsegen 
accredit, to, oltrebitteren 
accumulation, the, bie SInpufnng 
accusation, the, bie SInttage, pi. -n 
accustom, getvii^nen 
accustomed, gchio^nt, getoo^nlii^ 
achieve, to, erringen, str. v., ge^ 

toinnen, str. v. 
acquaintance, the, bie !8e{anntf$aft, 

pi. -en 
acquiescence, the, bie ®inh)ittigung 
acquire, to, eriangen, Iriegen 
act, to, ^onbeln, toirlen; — a play, 

ein ©tiitt fpieten; — as a check, 

lontroUieren 
active, t^aiig 

activity, the, bie SD^Stigleit; indus- 
trial — , bie ©etoetBtpttgfett 
actor, the (in a play), ber ©ii§au= 

fpieter; (in history) ber SWann 

ber Z^ai, ber .§etb 
actual, Irirltid^, gegcnlrattig 
acute, ^eftig, aufregenb 



add, to, bergriif ern, ^insufiigen, btX' 

nte^ren; — up, jufamntcnsa^ten 
address, to, anreben, fti$ on iernan^ 

ben tnenben 
adequate, l^inreic^enb ; to be — , 

^inrei^en 
adhere, to, naUjtommm, str. v. sep.; 

^S) an eine @a$e l^atten, str. v. 
adjective, the, bo0 Slbiettib, -S, -e; 

bo§ ®tgenf(^aft§toort, -e§, — er 
administration the, bie SSertooItung, 

pi. -ax; bie Sfiegierung, yZ. -en 
admirable, ouSgesei^net, Beh)nn« 

bernShJert 
admiration, the, bie Sehjunberung 
admit, to, jntaffen, str. v. sep. ; 

3utrttt gcftatten 
adopt, to, annel^men, str. v. sep. ; 

fi^ aneignen, u: v. sep. 
adore, to, onBeten, sep. w. v. ; ber^ 

gottem, insep. w. v. 
advance, to, borriitfen, sep, w. v. ; 

gortfii^ritte madden 
advantage, the, ber SBorteil, -S, -e; 

ber aJorjng, '-§, — e 
adventure, the, bo§ aBentcuer, -§, — 
adventurer, the, ber StBcnteurer, 

-§,- 
adverb, the, ba§ StbberB, -§, -ien; 

ba§ UmftanbShJort, -e§, -^^er 
adverse, feinbtii^ 
advice, the, ber SRat, -§, pi. 9iot= 

Wm 

affect, to, Beeirjiluffen, BcWegen 
affected, BetriiBt, gerii^rt, gefiimmi, 

geftnnt 
affecting, rii^rettb 
affection, the, bie SieBe, bie 3«n* 

gung, pi. -en, baS ©cfil^I, -S, -e 
afford, to, etWh)ingen,s«. v.,ixa ffanbe 

fein 
afraid, to be, fid^ ffii^ten 
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Africa, Stfrita 

after, nai^ 

afternoon, the, bet SRai^mittag, -S, -e 

afterwards, nai^^tx 

against, gegen 

age, the, baS Sitter, -S, — ; ba§ 

3eitatter 
agent, the, ber Stgent, -en, -en 
agio, iaS SIgto, -§ 
agitate, to, erfif^iittem, ertegen 
ago. Dor (precedes the siibst.) 
agree, to, iibereinftimmen, w. 'v. sep. ; 

(of food) jemonbem gut 6etommett, 

str. V. insep. 
agreement, the, bfe fifiereintunft, 

pl.-!^t 

agricultural country, an, eiK 
oderbautreiBcnbeS Sanb; ei« Sattb, 
too ^inbcm geirieben totrb 

agricultural society, the, bte 2t(Ier» 
baugefettfd^aft, pi. -en 

agriculture, the, ber Stderbau 

aid, the, bie $itlfe 

air, the, bie &n^,pl. — e; castle in 
the — , baS Suftf^to?, -ffe§, — ffer 

airy fabric, the, bo§ Sttftgebfiube, 
-§,- 

alarm, to, beunru^igett, ftij^ 6erat= 
ru^igen; erfd^reden; don't be a- 
larmed, feieit ©ie o^ne ©orge, 
beunrul^igen ®te ftii^ nit^t 

alas, (eiber, o tve^, ad) ! 

alderman, the, ber Sltbermann, -i, 
— er 

ale, the, ba§ Sier, -S, -e 

alert, munter 

Alexandria, Stleyanbriett 

alien, the, ber SluSIanber, -£, — 

alienate, to, entfretnben 

alike, o^ne Utiterfi^ieb 

all, aU 

all the time, unaufl^orlid) 



allege, to, Be^oitptett 

allegiance, the, bie Sln^angttgtett 

alley, the, bie ®affe,jpZ. -tt 

ally, the, ber SBetfiiinbete, -n, -n 

allow, to, laffett, str. v. geftatten 

almanac, the, ber Sltmanac^, -S, -e 

almost, Eietna^e 

alms, bo§ SKmofen, -S, — 

alone, attein 

along, entlemg 

already, fi^on 

Alsace, ber or baS ®Ifa§, -ffeS 

alter, to, finbertt, ftii^ anbent, beran= 

bent 
alteration, the, bie SSerfinberuttg, 

pi. -en 
alternative, the, bie SSal^t, pi. -en 
amaze, to, in (grftaunen fe^cn 
ambassador, the, ber dSefanbte, -n, 

-n 
ambition, the, ber (S^rgeij, -eS 
ambitious, e^rgetjig 
American, subst. ber Slmetitoner, 

-S, - 
American, adj. anteriianifii^ 
amicable, ttebcnSlDitrbig 
amidst, inmitten, mitten, unter 
among, nnter 
amount, to, fid^ Betaufen (ouf), str. 

V. insep, 
amuse, to, unter^atten, str. v. insep. 
analogy, the, bie St^nliii^teit, pi. -en 
ancestor, the, ber SSorfo^r, -S, -en 
and, unb 

and so on, u.f.tt). (unb fo loetter) 
anger, the, ber 3'"^n, -§ 
Anglo-Saxon, the, ber Stngelfad^fc, 

-n, -n, 
animate, to, Begeiftem 
animating, Betebenb, BeleBt 
annihilate, to, Detnic^ten 
announce, to, anmclben 
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annual, jctl^rtic^ 

annul, to, bertli^ten, mf^tim, itr. 

V. Sep. 
answer, to, otltkDOtten, to — the 

same purpose, ieo^tlien Q)mtien 

biertett 
antechamber, the, ba§ ®ot8immer, 

-§,- 
antiquity, the, ba§ Stttertutn, -S, 

— n . 

anxiety, the, b{e SeforgniS, pi. -ff e 
anxious, Beforgt, Song; to be — 

for, etWaS brtagenb ttihif^en 
any, frgenb cfne, irgenb Wet^e 
anybody, trgenb jcmanb 
anything, irgenb etWaS 
anyway, in, in leinerlei 2Bctfe 
apart from, o^ne SRiiilfiii^t onf 
apartment, boiS Qittttttiv, -S, — 
apologue, the, bie gabct, pi. -n 
apostle, the, ber Stpofiel, -S, — 
apostolic, opofto(if(§ 
apothecary, the, ber Stpot^eter, 

-S,- 
apparent, augenfii^einti^, Itor, fti!^t= 

Bar; f^efnBor 
apparition, the, bie (Srfd^einung, pi. 

-en 
appear, to, f^etnen, str. v, er» 

fi^einen 
appearance, the, bie (£rf(i5e{ttung, 

pi. -en 
applause, the, ber SeifoU, pi. -§ 
application, the, bie Slntvenbnng, 

pi. -en 
apply, to, bertoenbctt, antoenben; 

— to some one, ft(5 on jemonben 

tvenben 
appoint, to, entennen, str. v. insep. 
apprehend, to, Beforgen, Befiirc^ten 
apprentice, to be bred, f itr ein %a(^ 

erjogen taerben, in bie Sel^re gel^en 



apprentice, to, in bie Se^re ge'^en, 

lommen, geBen, str. verbs 
approach, to, ftd^ ttixfjtxn 
appropriate, paffenb, fc^idCid^ 
approve, to, BitCigen 
approved, BeiDal^rt 
arch, archly, f^otl^oft 
archduke, the, ber Srj^erjog, -S, 

argument, to make an, eine @ai$e 

(grogc) erottcm; think out a 

whole — , einen jaU BiS jum ®nbe 

angbenlen 
arise, to, entjie^en, str. v. insep., 

ftdj erl^eBen, str. v. insep., ftoft 

fhtben, str. v. 
aristocracy, the, bie Striftotratie 
arm, the, ber Stmt, -S, -e; (weapon) 

bie SBaffe, pi. -n 
arm, to, Betoaffnen, riiften 
arm-chair, the, ber Se^njlu^I, -S, 

■^ 
army, the, ba§ #eer, -eS, -e; bie 

fHxmte,pl. -n 
aroma, the, boS SIronto, -§; ber ®uft, 

-eS, -^e 
arrange, to, oBmad^en, ocbnen, ein^^ 

rii!^ten, sep. 
arrangement, the, bie Stnftalt, pi. 

-en; bie Slnorbnung, ^?. -en 
arrival, the, bie Slnhtnft 
arrive, to, ontotnmen, str. v. sep. 
art, the, bie Sunft, pi. -^e 
articulation, the, bie ^aS^pva^z 
artist, the, ber fiitnftter, -§, — 
as, atS loie; as — as, eBenfo tote; 

as far as, BiS an, US ju ; as well 

— as, fotoo^I — ol§ mxd) ; as to, 

mtt Diitd|td5t ouf, tnit SSejng auf 
ascend, to, aitffteigen, str. v. sep. 
ascertain, to, ermittein, l^etouS 

ftnben, str. v. 
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ashamed, to be, ft(!^ fd^amen 
ashes, the, bie Stfii^e {sing.) 
aside, beifette 

ask for, to, Bitten uat, str. v. sep. 
aspect, the, ba§ augfe^cn 
ass, the, ber ffifel, -§, — 
assail, to, ongreifeR, str. v. sep. 
assailant, the, ber Stngreifcr, -§, — 
assemble, to, ftd^ berfomtncln 
assign, to, juhieifen, sir. v. sep. 
assimilate, to, ctl^nli^ nta^en 
assist, to, beiftc^en, sir. v. Sep., 

^elfen, sir. v. 
association, the, bie SBerbinbung, 

pi. -en 
assume, to, onnc^nten, str. v. sep. 
assure, to, berfid^ern 
astonishment, the, bie SSertnun^ 

betnng 
at, an, Bei; — least, tnenigftenS, — 

length, enbtiiJ^, — once, fogteiiJ^ 
Athens, %t^en 
atmosphere, the, bie SItntoSppre, 

bie umgebenbe Suft 
attach, to, berbinben (to — wit), 

str. V. insep. 
attached to, to be, juget^an fein 
attachment, the, bie Sln^iinglii^teit 
attack, to, angreifen, sir. v. sep. 
attain, to, ettangen 
attempt, the, ber SSerfud^, -§, -e 
attempt, to, bctfui^en 
attention, the, bie Stufwerlfomteit 
attentively, aufmerlfom 
attic, the, bie ®a(!5ftu6e, pi. -n; 

ba§ ffiad^flitbi^en, -§, — 
attire, the, bie fiteibung, pi. -en 
attire, to, Ileiben, fi(§ Ifeiben, aw 

jiel^en, str. v. sep. 
attraction, the, bie SRerlttiiirbiglcit, 

pi. -en 
audacious, liil^n, 



audacity, the, bie ^^n^cit, -en 
audience, the, bag 5puBIif«nt, -§; 

eine Slnsai^t Don 3«pKnt 
auditor, the, ber Qvijoxit, -S, — 
aught, for — I know, fo biel id) 

h)ei§ 
August (the month), ber Slugufi 
aunt, the, bie Sante, pi. -n 
auspices, the, ber BS)n%, -eg 
author, the, ber ©(^riftftetter, -S, 

— ; (.of a particular book) ber 

aSerfaffer, -§, — 
authority, the, bie SItttoritot, pi. -en 
Austria, Ofterrciii^, -§ 
Austrian, Bfterreic^ifii^ 
autumn, ber §erBft; — evening, 

ber ^erbftabenb 
average, the, ber S)ur(i^f^«itt, -§; 

on an — , imtSi\iinittii(l) 
aversion, the, ber SSibertoiffe, -n8 
avoid, to, bemteiben, str v. insep. 
aware, to be, bemerten, a^nen, 

iDiffen, \i(l) BeWnf t fein; to become 

— , getool^r toerben 
away, hJcg 

awkward, unBe^otfen, feltfant 
axe, the, bie Stjt, pi. —t; bag Seif, 

-S, -e. 

B 

back, the, ber SRiiden, -S, — 

back, adv., juriid 

bad, fii^Ic^t 

bag, the, ber Seutel, -g, — ; ber 

©ad, -eg,— e 
baggage, the, bag @ebad, -g 
balance, the, bag (Steid^geiuii^t, -eS 
ball, the, ber SBott, -g, -^e; masked 

— , 3KagtenBat£ 
banish, to, berBannen 
bank, the (shore), bag Ufer, -S, — 
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bank, the, bie ©anbBonl, pi. -^e; 

bie Untiefe, pi. -jt 
bank, the (commercial), bie SattI, 

pi. -en 
bank-credit, the, ber Sont^tebit, 

-S 
bankrupt, Bonlcrott 
bankruptcy, the, bet SBottletoft, -S, 

-e 
banner, the, ba§ Scmnei;, -S, — ; 

btc ga^ne, pi. -tt 
barbarian, the, bcr Satfiar, -en, -en 
barbarous, BarBorifi^ 
bare, Btog 

bark, to, Betten, to. «;. 
base, to, griinben, Berul^en (auf) 
basket, the, ber florb -§, — e 
bathe, Baben, fid^ Babcn 
battalion, the, ba§ SJataillon, -§, -e 
battle, the, bie ©^tai^t, 5)^. -en 
Bavaria, f8oi)txa. 
Bavarian, Ba^tifii^ 
bawl, to, f(j^reien; to — out to, 

onf^reien, str. v. eep. ; feeifd^en, 

str. or w. 
bay, the, bie ^^S)t,pl. -en; bie SBcii, 

^Z. -en 
be, to, fcin, ftd^ Beftnben, maSteci; to 

be about, ttiotten, im Segriff fcin; 

that is, ba§ Bn§t 
beach, the, ber ©tronb, -e§ 
beam, the, ber ©otfcn, -g, — 
bear, to, tragen, str. 0., evtrogen, 

str. V. insep. ; — company, 

®efeaf(^oft leiflen 

beard, the, ber ©art, -e§, — e 

bearing, the, ba§ SeneBnten, -9 

beast, the, ba§ S:ier, -§, -e 

beauty, bie ©(^onBeit, pi. -en 

beaver-bonnet, the, ber IJiljBnt, -S, 
II ^ 

because, tneil 



become, to, toerben 

bedfellow, the, ber ©iS^taflamerab, 

-en, -en 
bedroom, the, baS ©li^Iafjintmcr, 

bedstead, the, bie Settftette, pi. -n 
beer, the, ba§ SBier -§, -e; small — , 

boS ©itnnBier 
before. Dor, eBe; — day, Bor 

SageSonBrnii^ ; to be — . boraus 

feitt 
beforehand, DorBer, fti^on 
beg, to. Bitten, sir. v., Bettein, fleBen 

(um ettnoS) 
beggar, the, ber Settler, -§, — 
beginning, the, ber Stnfang, -S, —i 
behave, to, fiij^ BeneBnten str. v. 

insep. 
behind, Binter 

being, the, baS ®cf$B)3f, -e§, -e 
belief, the, ber dStanBe, -en§, no pi. 
bell, the, bie. ©lode, pi. -n; bie 

©i^ette,^?. -n; ba§ ®Ioi(Bcn 
belong to, to, geBiiren 
below, unten 

bench, the, bie SBont, pi. -^ 
beneath, mtter 

beneficence, the, bie SDlitbtBotigleit 
benefit, the, bie SoBItBat,^?. -en 
benevolence, the, bie SBoBttBStigtcit 
bequeath, to, bermad^en, bererBen. 
best, am Beften, ma ntei|ien 
bestow, to, gcBen, str. v., fpenbea, 

erteiten 
bet, the, bie SOJette, pi. -» 
better, Beffer, lieBer 
between, stnif^en, unter 
beyond, jenfeit, Bte'er, boBi«ter« 

fiegenb 
bid, to, Beifen, str. v., — some one 

bear in mind, jcmanben an eth)a§ 

etinnern 
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big, gro§ 

bilious, [cfierlrmtl 

bind, to, 6teben, str. v. 

biography, the, Me SiogratJ^te, -n 

bird, the, ber aSogct, -§, -^ 

birth, the, bie ®eburt, pi. -en ; to 

give — , etjeugen 
bishop, the, ber ©i^of, -S, — e 
bishopric, the, boS SSiStum, -§, — et 
bit, the, iaS Sipctt, -S, — ; a — 

of string, ein ®nbe SSinbfoben, 

cin toctttg 
bite, to, Beif e«, str. v. 
blackmail, to levy, 3JouBerfotb 

(©(i^u^gelb) ettjreffen 
blame, to, tabe(n 
blaze, the, ber gettetf^ettt, -§, -e 
blessing, the, ber ©egett, -S, pi. bie 

©egtiuitgctt 
bliss, the, bie ©eligleit, bie ©liiit 

feligteit 
blood, the, ba§ ©lut, -S 
bloom, the, ber gtOHW, -S, no pi. 
bloom, to, blti^en 
blow, to, toe^en, 6fafen, str. v. 
blue, 6ton 

blunder, the, ber getter, -§, — 
blunderbuss, the, bie SKuStete, pi. 

-H 
bluntness, the, bie ^erBl^eit 
blush, to, erriiten 
board, on, an SSorb 
boarding-school, the, bo§ ^Penfionat, 

-S, -e 
boast, the, bie ^(Jra^tocf, pi. -en 
boast, to, jtd^ rii^men 
boat, the, ba§ Soot, -§, -e, or —i 
body of people, a, eine SBerfammtung 

Son Seuten 
Boeotia, SJootien 
boisterous, larmenb 
bold, liil^n 



bone, the, ber Mnoi^m, -S, — 
book, the, boS tSviiS), -§, -^er 
book-shelf, the, ba§ Siid^erBrett, -S, 

-er 
booty, the, bie Seute 
both, Beibe, fohJo^I — alS au(i5 
bother, to, ^Jlogen, quiiten ; don't — , 

fog mid) Bngeporen 
bottle, the, bie gtaf(J5e, pi. -n 
bottom, the, ber SSoben, -§, -!^ 
bounce, to, jajj^jetn, fptingen, str. v. 
bounty, the, ba§ #a«bgetb, -S, -er 
bow, the, bie SBerBeugung, pi. -en ; 

a low — , cine tiefc SBerbeugung 
bow, to, ft^ betneigen, ft(§ bcrBengen ; 

— low, tief 
box, the, bie 'St^aSftd, pi. -n; ber 

Soften, -§, — ; ba§ fiSft^en, -§, — ; 

ber Coffer, -§, — 
boy, the, ber ^oBc, -n, -n; ber 

Sunge, -tt, -n; ba§ ©li^uHinb, -e§, 

-er 
boyhood, the, baS fin'oBenoIter, -g; 

bie ^aBengeit 
brag, to, Jjra^Ien 
brain, the, ba§ §im, -S; young 

brains, jnnge ^Bpf^en 
branch, the, ber 3l»6ig, -S, -e 
Brasil, SSrofiticn 
Brasilian, Brofilifi^ 
brass-plate, the, bie SDfefftng))Iatte, 

pi. -tt 
brave, Brab, ti^jf er, fiil^n; — weather, 

l^errtii^eS Setter 
breach, the, ber Srni^, -§, — e ; — of 

honour, Kl^renberleftuttg 
break, to (of the day), anBred^en, 

str. V. Sep. 
break up, to (start), oufBred^en, sir. 

V. sep. ; — a party, auflofen 
breakfast, the, bo§ %v&^^tttd, -S, -e 
breakfast, to, friiJiftiiden 
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breathe, to (draw breath), atmen; 

(breathe on) ^oud^en 
breeches, the, bie §ofen, pi. 
breeze, the, bie Stlfe, pi. -it; ber 

Suftjug, -§, -^e 
briefly, twci 
bright, ijeti, fetter 
brilliant, glonsenb, ^errlfc^, BriCCicmt 
bring, to, brtngcn, str. v., etinerBen, 

str. V. insep. ; trogen, $tr. v. ; — 

to a close, ;n Snbe bcingen 
brisk trade, gutc ®ef(^afte {pi.) 
British, Bttttif(iB 
brothers, ©eBriiber 
browbeat, to, onWnaujen, w. v. 

Sep. 
brown, Braurt 
Brussels, Stiiffet 
buckle, the, bie ©d^naffe, pL -it 
builder, the, ber SBauBnterjte^jner, 

building, the, ba§ SeBfiube, -S, — 
bulk, the, bie SBJoffe, pi. -n; ber 

Umfcmg, -S 
bullock, the, ber De^S, bet D^fe, -n, 

-n 
bumper, the, baS bolle ®IaS, -fe§, 

^fer 
bunch of grapes, the, bie S^rauBen 

ipl.) 
bundle, the, ba§ SSiinbet, -§, — ; 

bal Spod, -§, (too pi. ) 
burn, to, Brettneit, irreg. v. 
burst out, to, au§Bced^en, str. v. 

Sep. 
bury, to, BegraBett, str. v. insep. 
bush, the, ber SvL\Sf, -eS, — e; 

bushes, boS ©eBiifd^ 
bushy, BuWtg 
business, the, boS {Sef(i^aft, -e§, — ; 

man of — , ®ef(i^aftSmann 
busy, gefc^aftig 



but, oBet, ouget; but for, ol^ne, 

tDore nid^t 
butler, the, ber fleHemtcifler, -S, — 
button, the, ber ^opf, -eS, —i; 

twisted buttons, gejteimte, ge- 

f))o»tnene ^Bpfe 
buoyant, fCott, ftorl, BeBettb 
buy, to, loufett 
by, tion, bur(5; by (the side of), 

neBen; by-and-by, mit ber Qnt, 

tiai!^gerabe; by yourself, altein 
Byzantine, Btiiontfttifd^, bott S^iattj. 



cabin, the, bie Sajiite, pi. -n 
cage, the, ber SSfig, -§, -e; ber or 

baS aSogetBouet, -§, — 
call, to, rnfen, str. v.; (to name), 

ttettnm, str. v. 
can, lontten, irreg. v. 
can, I, ii$ tann 
candle, the, ba§ SiS^t, -e§, -e 
candle-light, the, baS flergenti^t, 

baS Si^t, -e§, -er 
cane, the, ber ©pajierftod, -S, -^e 
capacity, the, bie SBefa^iguttg, pi. -en 
capital, the, (of a country), bie 

§auptftabt, pi. — e 
capital, l^errli^ 
captain, the, (at sea), ber Sapitott, 

-3, -e; (on land), ber ^auptmann, 

-§, -leutc; (commander), great 

soldier), ©cfe^ISBoBer, (Settetat 
Capuchin friar, a, ein ^opuiitter 
car, the, ber Sffiagett, -S, — ; bie 

®roTO£e, pi. -n 
cardinal, the, ber fflarbiital, -S, — e 
care, the, bie ©orge, pi. -rt; bie 

©orgfalt; with — , forgfattig; to 

take — , in aiJ^t ne^men, str, v., 

Befd^ii^en 
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care, to, fid^ lummern 

career, the, tie Sauffia^tt, pi. -en 

careful, forgfattig 

carefully, fie^utfom, forgfoltfg 

carpenter, the, ber 3tamentionn, 

-S,-^er 
carriage, the, bet SBogert, -§, — 
carry, to, tragen, str. v. ; (a law) 

butd^Btingen, str. v. sap. ; — on, 

fft^ren; — away, etttfii^rcn 
cart, the, ber barren, -S, — ; bie 

Sorrc; —horse, ba§ Sarrenpfetb, 

-§,-e 
carte-blanche, naumfii^ranlte 58oH= 

mad^t 
cast down, to, nieberfii^tagen, str. v. 

Sep., 6etrii6en 
Castile, fiaftitien 
CastiHan, ber fiafttlroner, -S, — 
castle, the, baa ©li^tog, -ffeS, -^ffer; 

— in the air, ba§ Suftfd^Iog 
cat, the, bie fia^e, pi. -« 
catalogue, the, bet Catalog, -§, -e ; 

bie Sifte, pi. -n 
cathedral, the, ber ffiom, -S, -e; bie 

flot^ebrale 
cause, the, bie ©a^e 
cause, to, berurfai^en 
caution, the, bie SSotfii^t; with — , 

botfid^tig 
cautious, botfid5tig 
cave, the, bie §o§(e 
cease, to aufpren 
ceiling, the, bie ®eile, pi. -n 
celebrated, betii^mt 
celestial, l^immtifii^ 
cellar, the, bet fleltet, -S, — 
central, jentrat, central 
century, the, baS Qo^rl^unbcrt, -S, 

-e 
certain, getoig 
certainly, geh)i§ 



chair, the, ber ©tul^I, -S, — e 
chalk out, to, borjeid^nen, w. o. 

Sep. 
chance, the, ber 3i*W -^i — s; bie 

Oelegen^eit; by — , ouS 3ufort, 

Sufattig 
change, the, ber SBe^fet, -S, — ; bie 

SBeranberung, pi. -en; ber Utn= 

fd^Wung, -S 
change, to, finbem, fid^ Snbetn, 

anbetS ioetben, toed^feln 
chapter, the, baS ^atJitel, -§, — 
character, the, ber E^aralter, -§, -e ; 

bie ©igenfd^aft, pi. -en 
characteristic, the, baS ^ennjeid^cn; 

-§,- 
charge, the, bie Stufbehja^rung, bie 

auffid^t 
Charles, ^arl, -g 
charm, the, bet SttU^et, -S, — 
chariping, reijenb ; most — of all, 

oUetretsenbft 
chat, to, plaubetn 
chat, to have a, (jtaubetn 
check, the, bie flonttolle 
check, to, {ontrodieten 
cheek, the, bie SBange, pi. -n; bie 

'Saitipl. -n 
chest, the, bie fitfte, pi. -n; sea — , 

©eelifte, pi. -n ; bet ^aften, -§, — 
chief, the, bet §au))tting -§, -c 
chiefly, ^auptfad^tid^, groftenteitS, 

Befonberg 
child, the, bag Sinb, -g, -et 
childhood, the, bie Sinb^eit 
chill, to, abliifilen 
chilly, fott, unfreunblici 
Chinese, d^inefifd^ 
chivalry, the, bag Slittertum, -8 
choice, the, bie SSa^I, pi. -en 
Christendom, bie Gl^tiften^eit 
Christian, the, ber Shrift, -en, -en 
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Christian, li^i'ifrtid^ 
Christianity, ba§ S^riftentunt, -S 
Christmas-box, the, baS SBei^na^tSs 

gefii^ent, -§, -e 
church, the, bte ^tri^e, pi. -n 
circle, the, bet flretS, -fc§, -fe 
circumstance, bet Umffanb, -e§, 

citizen, the, ber Sfirger, -S, — 
city, the, bic ©tabt, pi. -^e; — of 

London, bte Eit^ 
civil, §6fttiJ5, biirgerlii^; — war, 

ber SSiirgerftteg, -S, -e 
civility, the, bte §6fttii5tett 
civilisation, the, bie Stbittfatton, 

bie ©eftttuttg 
civilised, ciSttiftert, geftttct 
claim, the, ber Slttfprui!^, -S, — e 
claim, to, beanfpcuc^en 
class, the, bte fitaff e, pi. -tt 
clause, the, ber ©a%, -e§, — e 
clear, Itar 

clever, gcfi^ett, gefd^ittt 
climate, the, bo§ Mlima, -S 
cUmb, to, fteigen, sir. v. ; Itintntett, 

str. v., Jlettern 
cling, to, ftiJ^ feftHammertt, w. v. 

Sep. ; anl^fingen, w. v. sep. 
cloak, the, ber SBJmttel, -§, — 
clock, bie U^r, pi. -en 
close, bring to a, ju (Enbe bringen 
close, to, fi^Itcfett, str. v., ber= 

f^tief en, str. v. insep. 
close by, nitl^e bei, bii^t babei 
closely, unjertrenntici^ 
cloth, the, baS ZviiSj, -S, —tx, and 

(kinds of cloth), — e 
clothes, the, bte ^teibnng, -en; bie 

flietber {pi.) 
cloud, the, bte SBoHe, pi. -n 
club, the, ber ^tub, -§, -§; bie 

©efett^aft 



coach, the, ber Sagen, -8, — ; ber 

^Pofttoagen, bie ©itigence 
coal-merchant, the, ber fio^tett^ 

§anbler, -S, — 
coat, the, ber Sod, -S, — e 
coax, to, fd^mei^eln 
cobbler, the, ber ©i^ufter, -S, — ; 

ber ©li^ul^flider, -S, — 
code, the, ber Moieic 
coffee-house, the, baS ftoffeel^auS, 

-feg, -ii-fer 
coin, the, bie SBliinje, pi. -n 
cold, lalt 
collect, to, jufamntenBringen, str. 

V. sep. ; fammein, becfammeln 
collection, the, bie ©ammlung, 

pl.-m 
colonise, to, tolonifteren 
colony, the, bte .Solonie, -ett 
colt, the, baS gol^Ien, -§, — ; baS 

giiaett; -§, — 
colour, the, bie gorbe, pi. -n; bie 

gorbung 
coloured, gefSrfit 
combination, the, bte Combination, 

pi. -en; bte SSerBinbung, pi. -en; 

-ber 3ttf<tniatcn5ong, -S 
come, tommen, str. v. 
come down to us, onf unS lontmen 
come to, to, bajn tonmten, bo^in 

tomnien, str. v., gelingen, str. v. 

itnp, 
come upon, to, treffen, str. v. ; ouf 

ettooS tommen, str. o. 
comfort, the, bie Sequemlii^feit 
comfortable, bequem, l^eimifiJ^ 
comfortably, gemfi^lid^ 
command, to, befe^fen, str. v. 
command, to give the word of, 

fommanbieren 
commence, to, anfongen, str. v. 

sep. 
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commentary, the, bte Sltmtetturtg, 

pi. -c« 
commerce, the, ber §anbel, -3 
commission lottery agent, a, ettt 

Sotterie-SoIIefteur 
common, gclDo^nttd^, gemein; to 

grow more — , fid^ betbretten; in 

— with, in ®emeinfi!^ijft tnit 
common sense, ber gefunbe SKenPen* 

berftanb, -eS 
Commons, the, bte ©emetttejt, baS 

Unterl^auS 
communication, the, bie Snitteitung, 

pi. -en; ber 35erte5r, -S 
commnnicative, ntitteilfant, ge= 

fpta^ig 
community, the, bie ®emeinbe, pi. 

-n ; bie biirgerlii^e ©emeinbe 
compact, abgerunbet, in fii^ ge= 

f(i5lDffen 
companion, the, ber (SefSl^rte, -n, -n 
company, the, bie (Sefettfc^aft, pi. 

-en; to bear — , ©efettfiJ^oft teiften 
compare, to, bergteiiJ^en, sir. v. 

insep. ; compare with, im SBer» 

glei($ mit 
compel, to, jhjingen, str. v. ; notigen 
complain, to, Itogen, fi^ betlagen, 

ft(5 6ef(!^tBeren 
complete, bottftSnbig 
complete, to, bollenben, berboCC^ 

fianbigen 
completely, gonjlil^ 
completeness, the, bie SSerboK- 

pnbigung 
compliment, the, ba3 ^otnptiment ; 

•S, -e; bet Sobfljmi^, -S, — e; to 

present compliments, fic^ ew 

pfe^len, str. v. insep. 
compose, to, jttfommenfe^en, .er* 

flnben, str. v. ; to be composed 

of, beftetien anS; composed of, an? 



composition, the, bte Slrbeit, -en 
conceal, to, berbcrgen, str. v. insep. 
conceive, to (an aversion), (eincn 

SEJtbertoilten) faff en 
concern, the, bie Seitna^me; ber 

®ratn, ■§ 
concern, to, angel^en, str. v. sep. ; 

betreffen, str. v. insep. 
concert, the, baS fionsert, -g, -e 
concession, the, baS ©eftfinbniS, 

-ffeg, -ffe 
conclude, to, fd^tiegen, str. v. 
conclusion, the, ber ©^luf, -ffeg, 

—ffe; bag ©li^tufhjort, -eg, -e 
concur, to, itbereinftintmen 
condemn, to, berurtetten, berbom= 

men 
condense, to, berbiii^ten, snfmnmen 

brangen 
condensed, gebrongt 
condescend, to, fic^ ^erablaffen, str. 

V. Sep. 
condition, the, ber Sttf*""^! -^^i 

— e 
conduct, the, bog Setragen, -S 
confidence, the, bog SSertronen, -g ; 

bog 3utrouen, -g 
confine, to, befci^riinten, einlEertern, 

in §oft gotten, str. v. 
confusion, the, bie aSertoirrung, 

SJertegen^eit 
conjunction, the, bog SSinbehJOtt, 

-eg, -^er; bie flonjunttton, ^Z. -en 
connoisseur, the, ber tenner, -S, — 
conquer, to, fiegen 
conqueror, the, ber ffiroberer, -S, — 
conquest, the, bic Sroberung, pi. 

-en; ber ©ieg, -g, -e 
conscious, betDuft; to be — of, ^d) 

einer Sat^t belougt fein 
consciousness, the, bog aSehJugtfein, 
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consecrate, to, toei^en, ^eitigett 
consent, to, ;ufagen, se/p. 
consequence, the, bie %t>i%z, pi. -n; 

of no — , ol^ne Sebeutung, im6e» 

beutenb 
consequently, fotgIt(!^, in ^olge 
conservatory, the, ba§ ®eh)0(i5S» 

l^auS, -fe§, — fer 
consider, to, iiberCegnt, bebenten, 

str. V. insep. ; fiir itioaS gotten, 

considerable, fiebeuteitb 
consideration, the, bie Uieilegung, 

bie aufnterlfomteit 
considering, in Stiidfili^t auf 
consist of, to, Befte^en ouS, str. v. 

insep. 
consolation, the, ber £roft -eS 
constant, forttocil^renb, unauf^orlid^, 

fieftonbig 
Constantine, fionftotttia 
Constantinople, Sonft(mti«o)jet 
constantly, imater, forttoa^tenb 
constitute, to, aaSmaiSjin, 6i(ben 
constitution, the, bie SSerfaffung, 

pi. -en ; bie ^onftitution, pi. -en, 

bie ©efunbl^eit 
constitutional (walk), a, ein ®e« 

funb5eitSf})0Stergang, -S, — e 
conspicuous, auffottenb, augenf(!0eijt= 

consummate, to, boUenben, iiisep. ; 

boHBringen, str. v. insep. 
contain, to, ent^alten, str. v. insep. 
contemporary, the, ber S^i'senoffe, 

pi. -n 
contemporary, gtei(!Oseitig 
contemptible, berciii^tlid^, ju ber^ 

ai!)ttn 
contemptuously, berdi^tli^, ntit 

SScra(i5tung 
content oneself, to, fi(i§ Segniigen 



context, the, bet Qvi^amment)ang, -§ ; 

bie sufammenl^ongenbe ©telle 
continent, the, boS gefttonb, -§ 
continental, (ontinentat, be§ %tfjU 

(onbeg 
continue, to, fortfa^ren, str. v. sep. 
continuity, the, ber 3ufammen5(mg 
continuous, sufommenpngcnb 
contrary (of wind), toibtig, nngiinftig 
contrary, on the, im ©egenteil 
contrast, the, ber Sontraft, -eS, -e 
contrivance, the, bie S8orti|j|tHng, 

pi. -en 
controversy, the, bet ©tteit, -S, -e 
convenience, the, bie Seqnemtif^feit, 

pi. -e 
conversation, the, bie ^onberfation, 

pi. -en; baS &t\pxai^, -S, -e; bie 

Untet^altung, ?)i. -en 
convey, to, anbringen, str. v. sep. ; 

tnitteilen, w. v. sep. 
conveyance, the, ba§ gn^tlrcrf, -S, 

-e 
conviction, the, bie Ubei'jeugung 
convince, to, iiberreben, iiberjengen 
convulsive, tromtjf^oft 
cookery-book, the, boS Soi^bui^, 

-S, -^er 
cook, the, m., ber ffloi^, -S, — e;/. 

bie floe^in, pi. -nen 
cool, {tt^( 
cool, to, abtii^ten, tafji maiden, \i&) 

abta^ixx 
cooling, the, bie Slbtii^tung, baS 

ablit^ten 
coolness, the, bie Aii^te 
copy, the, baS (Sjcmplar, -i, -e; bie 

.SlBf(i§rift,pZ. -en 
copy, to, oBfii^teiben, str. v. sep. 
coral, the, bie ^orade, pi. -n 
cord, the, ber ©trid, -S, -e 
cordially, l^erjliil^ 
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cork, the, bev Mont, -S, -e 
cornfield, the, ba§ SoTOfcIt), -eS, -cr 
corn laws, the, tie ^orttgefe^e 
correct, ri^tig, fe^terfrei 
correct, to; betfieffern 
corporation, the, bie ^BrtJcrfii^oft, 

pi. -en 
corrupt, to, berberfien, ijisep. sir. 

or w. 
costly, loftbor 
costume, the, bie Sta^t, pi. -en; 

iaS ^oftittn, -§, -e 
cottage, the, bie §ittte, pZ. -e«; ba§ 

§au§^en, -S, — 
council, the, ber SRat, bcr ©taotSrat, 

-S,-^e 
count, to, ja^Iett 
country, the, bo§ Sanb, -eg, — er 
countryman, the, ber SottbSmantt, 

-S, -leute 
county, the, bie ©raffd^aft, -^Z. -en; 

ber fireiS, -feg, -fe; — business, 

^eilgef^afte 
courage, the, ber SKut, -S 
course, the, ber Sauf, ber SSertauf, 

-S 
course, of, naturli(^, natitrUii^erltieife 
court, the, ber §of, -e§, -^t 
court-dress, the, bie §ofIteibung 
courtesy, the, bie §ofti(!^teit, pi. -en 
cousin, the, ber Koufirt, -S, -S, ber 

SSetter, -§, -n; bie Eoufine,^?. -n; 

bie SBofe, pi. -n 
cover, to, bebeden 
covering, the, bie SecJc; under the 

— , im ©etoonbe 
ooz, Koufin, (Eottfine 
cradle, the, bie SJBiege, pi. -n 
cramp, to, einji^^rarttetl 
crave for, to, einen grofen Stppetit 

ouf ettnaS ^aSen 
crawl, to, triec^en, sir. v.,\i(ij ft^tep^ien 



creation, the, bie ©d^Bpfnng, bie 

Erfc^offung 
credit, the, bet ^rebit, bie IS^xe 
credulity, the, bie Sei^tgtoubig^ 

teit 
crevice, the, bie SRi^e, pi. -« 
crew, the, bie SDJonnfii^aft, pi. -en 
cricket-field, the, ber ©pietpla^ 
critic, the, ber ^tititer, -§, — 
crop, the, bie (Ewte 
cross, the, ba§ flre«5, -e§, -e 
cross, to (a river), itberfii^reiten, sir. 

V. insep. 
cross, ac^'., Serbrieftiii^ 
crowded, gebrongt, etfitttt, bom SSolte 

gebrcingt 
cruel, graufmn 

cruelty, the, bie ©roufomleit, -en 
crust, the, bie firuftc, pi. -n 
crush, to, jetmolmen, sertteten, sir. 

V. insep. 
cry, to, fii^reien, str. v. ; toeinen ; 

Sl^ronen bergie§en, str. v. insep. 
crystal, adj. IrifioUen 
cubical, tubifd^ 
cultivate, to, tuttibieren, jiel^en, ' 

str.v. 
cultivated, gebilbet 
cultivation (of the soil), the, ber 

aderbou, -S; bie Sobentuttur; (of 

the mind), bie Silbung 
cup, the, ber Sed^er, -S, — 
curate, the, ber §ilf§geiffli(^e, -n, -n 
cure, the, bie ®enef«ng, §etlung 
curiosity, the, bie SRcugicrbc .. 
curious, neugietig, nter-Iioiirbtg 
curtain, the, ber SSpr^ong, -§, — c 
curved, gebogcn 
cut a person, to, jetnanbem (nj§ bent 

SBegc ge^en, str. v. 
cutlass, the, ber ®egen, -§, — ; ber 

§irf^fanger, -§, — 
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cutler, the, bet SKcfferWmieb, -S, -e. 

D 

daily, tagli(^, aUe 3:age 
dainty, the, btc ®elifateffe, pi. •» 
damsel, the, ba§ grSttlein, -§, — 
damp, adj. fe«(^t; siibst., bie, %tuSj= 

ttgteit 
llanger, the, bie ©efa^r, yZ. -e« 
dangerous, sefa^ilxi^ 
dare, to, toogen, w. v., bitrfen, 

irreg. v. 
daring, liil^tt, toagplfig 
dark, ivattet, finfter 
dark, after, noii^ ©onnenuhtetgang, 

nad^bem eS finfter getnorben ifi 

(toar) 
dart, the, ber ^feil, -S, -e 
day, the, ber Sog, -S, -e; before — 

bor SageSanbrui!^ 
days, in these, l^eutjutage 
day's work, btt§ EagelBerl, -S, -e 
dazzling, gieU 
dead, tot 

Dead Sea, the, boS tote SDteer, -3 
deal more, a great, btel mi'^t 
deal with, to, bel^anbeltt 
death, ber Sob, -3, -e 
deaths, SlobeSfdUe 
debate, the, bie S)ebatte,p2. -tt 
debate, to, bebatticrett 
debt, the, bie ©i^ulb, pi. -en; a, 

bad — , eine fd^Ied^te, sioeiWafte 

e(^ulb 
i decay, the, ber SSerfall, -3 
decease, the, ber Zob, -eS 
deceit; the, ber SBetrug, -3; bie 

$eu$etei 
deceive, to, tfiufd^ett 
deceptive, tritgetifd^ 
decide, to, entf^eiben, str. v. insep. 



deck, the, ba§ Setbed, -3, -e; baS 

S)edt 
declamation, the, ber rebnerifd^e 

(Sifer, bie eifernbe 9lebe 
declaration, the, bie ISrHarnng, pi. 

-en 
declare, to, eritarett 
decline, to, ablel^nen, w. v. sep. ; 

onSfd^Iagen, str. v, sep. 
decrepitude, the, bie @e6re$Iid^teit 
dedication, the, bie SOSibmung, -en 
deep, tief 
deeply, tief 

defeat, the, bie Slieberlage, pi. -n 
defect, the, ber gelite, ber SDSangel, 

■s,- 

defective, tnongel^aft 
defenceless, h)e§rIo3 
defend, to, berteibigen 
defender, the, ber SBerteibiget, -3, — 
deficient, to be, geBreiJ^en (an), str. 

V. inaep. impers. ; atangeln (an), 

impers. 
degenerate, entortet 
degrade, to, emiebrigen 
degree, the, ber ®rab, -e3, -e; by 

degrees, aUma]^I{(^ 
delay, to, auff^tcBen, str. v. sep. 
delicate, jart 

delicious, ^od^ft ongencl^m, crfrtfc^enii 
delightful, bejaubernb, ^iriii^tig 
deliver, to (a letter), oBgeBen, str. 

V. sep. ; (set free) Befreten, erIBfcn 
deliverance, the, bie SBefreiung 
delude, to, tciufd^en, anfii^ren, 

berleiten 
demand, the, bie SBttte, pi. -tt 
democratic, bemolratifd^ 
demonstration, the, ber !8en)et3, 

-feS, -fe 
denominate, to, nennen, str, v.; 

l^eif en, str. v. 
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dense, btd^t 

deny, to, tjerfageit, borent^otten, 

str. V. Sep. 
depart, to, oBreifeit, aep. 
department of knowledge, ber 

aajiffenSsWeig, -S, -e 
departure, the, bfc St6fa5rt,^Z. -en 
depend, to, aBpttgen, oBBcingtg fcin; 

— on, fi(^ a«f jemonben bertaffen, 

sir. ». insep. 
dependencel, the, bte Slbl^Srtgtgleit; 

in — , aBpngig 
depict, to, barfteffen 
deposit, to, ntebettegen 
deprive, to, BerauBen 
derive, to, m.iaz'ijxam, str. v. insep. ; 

(a word) aBIetten, w. v. sep. 
derogatory, gertngfd^S^ig ; to be ^ 

to, gertngf^o^ig BeBmbeln 
descant, to, ft^ (iiBcr cine ©ofi^e) 

betBieiien 
descend, to, l^etuntetgel^en, str.^ v. 
. sep. ; itBetge^cn, sir. v. insep. 
descendant, the, ber Slad^Iomme, 

-«, -n 
describe, to, Bef()5retBen, str. v. 

insep. 
description, the, bie SBefd^reiBung, 

-en 
design, to, Beftimmen 
desire, to, hiitnpen; (a person), 

erfneBen 
desperate, ber5tnetfelt, bertbegen 
despise, to, bera(j^ten 
destitute, to be, emtangeln; eS 

ntttttgelt cm, eS feBlt on 
destroy, to, jerftoren 
detailed, genau, eingeBenb 
determine, it^i^Ui^en, str, v. imep. ; 

1t(^ entfii^ticf en 
detestable, aBfd^euHi^ 
developed, ouSgehJai^fen 



development, the, bie Enttoidelung, 
pi. -en 

devise, to, erfinben, str. v. insep. 

devotion, the, bie griintatiglcit 

devour, to, berf(iOtingen, str. v. in- 
sep. 

dew, the, ber Zijmx, -cS 

dexterity, the, bte ®e^i(imi(^teit, pi 
-en 

dialect, the, bie SJlunbart,^?. -en 

dififer, to, \i(^ unterf^eiben, str. v. 



difference, the, bie SBetfd^iebenBeit, 

pi. -en; ber ltnterf(Bieb, -§, -e 
different, berfiBtcben 
difficulty, the, bie ©d^toierigteit, p?. 

-en 
diffusion, the, bie JBerBrcitung 
digest, to, berbauen 
dignity, the, pi. bie SBiirbe, -n 
diminish, to, bctminbem, jtij^ ber= 

minbem 
diminution, the, bie SBetmtnberung 
dine out, to, aufer bent $aufe 

f})ctfcn, ©nlabungen ju ®tner§ 

anneB»ten 
dining-room, the, ber Speifef aal, -§, 

-fate 
dinner, the, ba§ SKittageffen, -S; 

ba§ (gffen, -§, — 
dinner-company, to keep, ®iner§ 

geBen, str. v. 
dinner-party, the, bie Sipgefett- 

fri^aft, pi. -en 
dinner-table, the, ber 3Kittog§tif(5, 

-§, -e 
diplomatic, bitiIontatif(^ 
diplomatist, the, ber diplomat, -en 

-en 
direct, to, lenten, 
direct, btrelt; (of descent in grober 

Stnie 
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directly, untttUtelBor 
disappointment, the, bte geiiiufii^te 

(SrtDattung, pi. -en 
discerning, adj., etnfi($i§boII 
discipline, the, bie ^'adfi, bie 

SriegSsuii^tf bie (grjie^ung, bie 

Orbnnng 
discipline, to, untetiii^ten, orbnen, 

bi§ci<)Kmeren; well disciplined, 

in gufet ^wi)i 
discount, the, ba§ ^iSIonto 
discouraging, entmutigenb 
discourse, the, bie SRebe, pi. -n 
discover, to, entbeden 
discovery, the, bie ©ntbedung, pi. 

-en 
disguise, the, bie SSertoanbtung, pi. 

-en ; bie SBerlteibang 
disguise, to, DerpHen, berfteden 
disgust, the, ber %^&)^■a.•, from — , 

o«§ Stbfd^cu 
dish, bie ©li^iiffet, pi. -n 
dismiss, to, enttaff en, sir. v. insep. ; 

to0 toerben, anSftteiii^en, sir. v. 

Sep. 
disorderly, «norbentK(^, nic^t in 

Drbnung, nngeprig 
disparage, to, ^erabfe^en, str. v. 

sep. 
dispel, to, bertreiben, str. v. insep. 
display, to, entfaltcn 
disposal, to be at the, 5U ®ebote 

ftel&en, str. v. 
dispose, to, orbnen; — of, berfitgen 

iiber 
disposed to, (inclined), geneigt 
disposition, the, bie SReiguttg, 

pi. -en;, to have a — , geneigt 

fein 
dispute, the, ber ©rteit, -S, pi. bie 

©trsttigfeitcn 
dispute, to, fireiten, str. v. 



dissolve, to, ouftBfen 

distance, the, bie Sntfecnung, pi. 

-en; bie geme, pZ. -n 
distress, the, bie SSebrongniS, pi. 

-ffe 
distressed, ungIiidEI{($ 
distribute, to, ouSteiten, berteiten, 

auSgcBen, sir. v. sep. 
district, the,bie ®egenb, pi. -en; 

ber ©ejitl, -S, -e 
dive, to, tan^en 
divert, to, fieluftigen 
diversion, the, bie Slbfii^Weifung, yZ. 

-en 
divine, gotttii^ 
do,' to, tpn, str. V. 
doctor, the, ber ®oItor, -§, -en; ber 

arst, -e§, -^e 
dog, the, ber $unb, -S, -e 
doll, the, bie !pu()t3e, pi. -n 
domain, the, bie fBe^i^nnq, pi. -en; 

bo§ ©ebiet, -§, -e 
dome, the, ber ®om, -0, -e 
domestic, puS(ii!^ 
dominion, the, bie ©crrfd^oft, pi. 

-en; bo§ ®eBiet, -§, -e 
done, beenbigt 
door, the, bie %f)&c, pi. -en; out of 

doors, brauf en, auf er bcnt.§aufe 
double, to, berbop))etn 
doubt, to ; to have a — , to make 

a — , jlBeifetn 
down, ^tnnnter 
downcast look, with, mit gcfenttem 

Slid 
downstairs, unien 
drag, to, sicken, str. v. 
drainage, the, bie S>rainierung, bie 

Sofferablcitung 
draught, the, ber S^Si -^i —'t ^'^ 

Suftjug 
draw, to, jie^en, str. v ; — together. 
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jufommensie^ctt ; — up troops, 

auffteUen; (design), je^tten 
drawing-room, the, baS @efett« 

f(i^aft§5imroer, -g, — 
dread, the, tie SeforgniS, jH. -ffe; 

bie Surest, ber Sii^redett, -§ 
dread, to, fiitii^ten 
dream, the, ber S;roum, -%, — e 
dreamily, traumetif(^ 
dreary, traurig, tanBtBritig 
dress, to, anftetben, fii^ (xa^x^va, 

fti§ otiHeiben; — the hair, ftifte=i 

ten; — up, oufftu^en 
drill, to, brttten, iiften 
drive, to, f))ajteren fo^i'en, str. v. ; 

— up, botfa^ren; (oast away), 
tierf^tagen 

drop, the, ber Sropfen, -S, — 
drop, to, fotten loffen, str. v. ; 

— down, to, ^inffltten, . str. v. 
sep. ; ivt^ammm'bKSjttt, str. v. 
Sep. ; — off, oSfotten, str. v. 
sep. 

drove, the, bte §erbe, pi. -n 

dry, trdtfen 

dry, to, trotfncn 

drying-house, the, bo§ XxodtxifjaviS, 

-fe§,-fer 
duck, the, bie ®ntc, pi. -tt, bet 

ffinteriiJ^, -§, -e; my — , mein 

SSufi^en, mein Stebi^en 
due time, in, jn gel^orfget ^tif 
duration, the, bie 3)auet 
during, toa^tenb 
dull, bumnt, tangioeittg, 
dully, bomltd^, ftnnHJfjtnnig 
dnsk, the, bie ®ammetung, bo§ 

3lDieIii5t 
duty, the, (to be performed), bie 

sPfCi^t,^?. -en; (to be paid), bie 

©tenet, bie Uigait,pl. -n; sense 

of — , baS fpftic^tgefii^t 



dwelling-house, the, bo§ SBo^nl^auS, 
-feS, -^fcr. 

E 

each, jeber, -e, -e§ ; — other, 

einanbet 
eager, nngcftiim 
ear, the, baS €>i)t, -§, -en 
earl, the, ber Otaf, -en, -en 
early, frit!&, frii^jeittg 
earnestness, the, ber ®rnft, -eS ; bie 

geierltd^teit 
ease, the, bie Seid^tigteit 
east, the, ber Oft, ber Often, -S 
Easterling, the, ber OftlSnber, -§, — 
eastern, ijfttic!^, morgentanbif^, be§ 

OftenS, be§ IKorgentanbS 
easy, teiii^t 

eccentric, fi^hjSnnettf^ 
eccentricity, the, bie (Ejcentricitot, 

pi. -en 
economic, iifottomifd^ 
economics, the, bet Sinibbau, -S 
edge, the, (of a sword), bie ©Cj^ncibc, 

(margin), bet iRonb, -e§, — et 
edged, (of a dress), betbtamt 
edition, the, bie SluSgafie, pi. -n 
editor, the, ber §etott§geber, -S, — 
educated, gebitbet 
education, the, bie ffirjie^ung, bie 

Sitbung 
effect, the, bie SBirtung, pi. -en 
effectual, hJirlfam 
effort, the, ber ©ntf^ta?, -ffcg, — e; 

bie ©ntfii^toffen^eit 
egg, the, ba§ ®i, -S, -et 
eight, a^t 
eighteen, ai^tjel^n 
eighteenth, ber ac^tje^nte 
ejaculation, the, ber SRnf, -S, -e; 

ber auSruf 
ejaculate, to, auSrufen, str. o. sep. 
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elaborate, focgfiittig 
elated, ffots (auf), erfveut (u6er) 
election, the, bie SBal^I, pi. -en 
Elector, the, ber Surfitvft, -e«, -en 
elementary, etementor; — teach- 
ing, ber Stementar^'Unterrt^t 
elope from, to, ent(aufen, str. v. 

insep. ; enttnetii^en, str. o. insep. 
embark, to, ft^ ein^iffen 
embarrass, to, bebriingen 
embarrtissment, the, bie 8ebvang- 

niS, pi. -ffe 
embody, to, tiertortjern, fammetn 
eminently, ungemetn 
emolument, the, ber SSorteit, -S, -e; 

ba§ ®motumcnt, ■§, -e 
emperor, the, ber flaifer, -S, — 
empire, the, bo§ SReii^, -§, -e 
employ, to, gebraud^cn, bef^aftigen 
empty, leer 

empty, to, leeren, ouSIeeren 
enable, to, in ftanb fe^en, str. a. ; 

mogtic^ ntad^en, eriauben 
enabled, to be, im fianbe fein 
enchantment, bie SSejanbetung, pi. 

-en 
encircle, to, umgeben, str. v. insep. 
enclose, to, einfc^Itepen, str. v. 

sep. 
encounter, to, Ireffen, str. v., an= 

treffcn, str, v. sep. 
encourage, to, ermuttgen, biet 

berftJre(!^en, str. v. insep. 
endeavour, to, btx^ttSftJx, fid^ 

Bemii^en 
endow, to, auSftatten, botieren 
endure, to, bulben, erbutben 
enemy, the, ber fjeinb, -e§, -e 
enemies from within and without, 

innere nnb ciugere f^einbe 
enforce, to, erstutngen, str. v. insep. 
engage, to, be[i^aftigen ; to be 



engaged in, mtt ettoaS befc^iifttgt 

fein 
engagement, the, bie iBerpjIii^tung, 

pi. -en 
English, engtift^ 
Englishman, the, bet ®ngt8nber, 

-S,- 
engrave, to, eingroben, str. v. 

sep. 
engross, to, mono<)ottficren, fitt fid^ 

in Slnfptu^ nel^men, str. v. 
enjoy, to, geniegen, str. v. insep., 

einen grogen (Senug an ettoa? 

finben, fii5 on einer ©oii^e ergii^en 
enjoyment, the, ber ®enuf, -ffeS 

—ffe; bie ©eruftigung, pi. -en 
enough, genug 
enrich, to, bereii^^ent 
ensign, the, bie go^ne, pi. -n 
ensue, to, folgen 
enter, to, (an office), antreten; (a 

room), eintreten, str. v. sep. ; — 

upon, entgegen ge^en, str. v. ; — 

(a name), etnf^reiben, einttogm, 

str. V. sep. 
entertain, to, unterl^aftcn, str. v. 

insep. ; to be entertained by, 

unter^attenb finben 
entertaining, untetl^altettb 
enthusiasm, the, ber ®nt]^ufta§mu§, 

ber SKut, -§ 
entitle to, to, bereci^tigen jn 
entreaty, the, bie SSitte, pi. -n 
envoy, the, ber (Sefanbte, -n, -n 
envy, to, benciben 
epaulet, the, bie (Epaulette, pi. -n 
equal, unpatteiifii^, gtei^, berfelBe 
equally, gteid^ 
equivalent, ber (Srfa^, baS @cfa^' 

ntittel; adj. glet(!^tvect{g 
era, the, bie Seitre^nung 
erect, to, evri^ten 
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errand-boy, the, ber Saufburfifte, 

-n, -n 
erroneous, irrig 
error, the, ber Qrchtm, -S,— er; bet 

getter, -S, — ; bet a»if8ttff,-S, -e; 

to commit an — , efnen ge^let, 

SBliggtiff mo^en, Bege^en 
escape, to, etttge^en, str. v. insep, 
essay, the, bet SSerftti^, -8, -e; bet 

auffa^, -e§, — e 
establish, to, feftfteUen 
established, befiel^enb 
establishment, bev $aus^alt, bte 

^auS^attang 
estate, (position], bet @tanb, -S, 

esteem, the, bie S($tung 
esteem, to, a($tett 
European, eutopa{f$ 
evaporate, to, beibu«fte« 
even, felbft, fogat; even down to, 

fogar 6f§ (jut 3eit) 
evening, bet StBenb ; in the — , be§ 

StbenbS, abettbS 
event, the, bet aSotfaff, -S, — e; bte 

SegeBenl^eit,^?. -en; ba§ (£tetgni§, 

-ffeS, -ffe; bet ©tfotg, -S, -e 
ever, tjnmet; for — , auf tntmet 
every, jeber, -e, -e§ 
everywhere, JiBetall, affentl^olBen 
evil, the, ba§ Seiben, -a, — ; ba§ 

fibel, -8, — 
exactly.-genau, tid^tig 
exaggeration, the, bie Ubetttetbttng, 

pi. -en 
examination, the, bte Sprilfung, pi. 

■en; boS (Eyamen, -§, -tna 
examine, to, ptiifen, efonttnieten, 

unterfui^en 
example, the, baS S3eif)3tet, -S, -e 
exceedingly, iibetauS 
except, ouSgenomnten 



exception, the, bie StuSnaSme,^^. -tt 
excessively, ungemein 
excite, to, ouftegen, w. v. sep 
excitement, the, bte Stttfiegung 
exclude, to, auSfd^tiegen, str. o. sep. 
excuse, the, bie ®ntf(i6utbtgnng, pi. 

-en; to make—, \i(S) entfd^tttbigen 
excuse, to, entfd^ttlbfgen 
execution, the, bie SluSiibung; (of 

a criminal), bie ^inttc^tung ; to go 

to — , jut SUtii^tftotte ge^en 
exempt, to, Befreien 
exercise, to, iiBen, auSiJBen, w. v. 

sep. ; — power, ®eh)oIt auSiiben 
exhibit, to, Brtngen, str. v., geBen, 

str. V. 
exile, the (banishment), bte SUtx' 

Bannung (banished person), bet 

aSerbannte 
exile, to, tierBannen 
exist, to, ba fetn, ejiftfeten, feine 

®tf(!5einung moi^en 
existence, the, baS ©ofein, -S 
expect, to, bermuten, ettoatten 
expectation, the, ba§ SSatten, bie 

®th)oit«ng, pi. -en; bte 8lu§fi(!^t, 

pi. -en; — of life, bie ntutmaf» 

Cti^e SeBenSbauer 
expense, the, bte SCuSgaBe, pi. -n, 

bet Sluftoonb, -§, no pi. 
expensive, loftfpiettg; on the most 

— scale, anfg toftftjteltgfte 
experience, the, bte ®tfa]^ru«g, pi. 

-en 
experience, to, etfa^ten, «<»•. v. sep., 

bie ©rfa^tung moii^en 
experiment, the, bet SSetfuiJ^, -eS, 

-e ; bo§ ®j))etitnent, -e§, -e 
exploit, the, bte %'iiat,pl. -en 
expose, to, ouSfe^en, str. v. sep. 
exposure, bte ga^tlaffigteit 
express, to, (tuSbtiitfe^l 
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expressly, anSbriidli^ 
extant, to be, bo fein, eytftieren 
extraordinary, ottfetorbenttic^ 
extreme, the, bo§ (Sytrem, -S, -e; bie 

Ubcrtreibung, pi. -en 
extremity of distress, bic ouferfte 

SebrongniS, bie griif te 9Jot 
eye, the, bo§ Stttge, -S, -tt; (of a 

flower) ber ©tent, -§, -e. 

face, the, bo§ (Bt^iSft, -e§, -er; to 

his — , t«§ (Seftd^t 
face, to (a coat, dress), befe^en 
fact, the, bie %^at\aS)e, pi. -tt 
fact, in — , t^a^aiSjiii^i alS ZfjaU 

beftanb 
faction, the, bie 5pattet,^Z. -en 
fail, to, berfe^Iett, bett ®ienft berfogett, 

bur^fotten, str. v. sep., giaSlo 

maiden; without — , vmftfjliax 
failure, the, baS SDfi^tingen, -S ; ber 

fiJ^Ied^te Etfotg, -S, -e 
faint, adj. mott 
fair or foul, gut ober itbet, burd^ 

®iite ober mit ©eWalt 
fairly, fo iiemliiS) 
fairy, the, bie JJee, pi. -tt 
fairyland, the, bo§ geentonb, -S, 

faith, to have — in, auf§ Sort 

gtauben 
fall, to, f offett, str. V. 
fallow, itaH) ; siibst. bie SrocSe, boS 

»ra(i^felb 
familiar, hjol^tbetottttt 
familiarity, the, bie SJettrottt^eit, 

gettaue ©elantttfii^aft 
family, the, bie gomilie, pi. -« 
fancied, eittgebilbet 
fanciful, ^jfiontoftiW 
fancy; to, gtoubett, fi(i^ eittbilbett 



far, h)cit; to be — behind, Ineit 

juriidffte^en, str. v. sep. ; to go — 

into a thing, ttef ijt eitte ©oi^e 

ge^ett, str. v. 
farewell, tebehjo^t 
farm, the, bie SKeictet, pi. -en; — 

buildings, bie SSirtfi^aftSgebaube 
farmyard, the, ber §of, -eS, —t; 

ber Sauentl^of 
farm, to, berfiad^ten 
farming, ber Slderbau, -S," 
fascinate, to, bejanbem 
fashion, the, bie 3Kobe, pi. -n 
fashionable, tttobif($ 
fast, \S)WU 
fasten, to, Befeftigen 
fastness, the, bie gefte, pi. -n 
fatal, berberbli^, berpngnigboU 
fate, the, boS ©d^idfal, -§, -e 
fault, the, ber %if)Ut, -§, — ; it is 

his — , e§ ift feine ©c^ulb 
favour, the, bie ®unft, in — , ju 

®u«ften 
favourite, the, ber Siebling; — 

sister, bie SiebtingSfd^toefter ; — 

study, baS SiebtingSftttbium, -8, 

-en 
fear, the, bie S'"^'^tr ^° P^- 
feat, bic ^elbent^at, -en; bo§ flunft« 

ftiid, -§, -e 
feathered, gefiebert 
feature, the, ber 3«9f -e§/ — « 
feebly, fi^iooiiOIil!^ 
feed, to, fiittem, freffen, str. v. 
feel, to, fii^Ien 
feeling, the, boS (Sefill^l, -§, -e 
felon, the, ber SSerbrefi^er, -§, — 
fellow, the, ber fieri, -S, -e; ber 

SJurfi^e, -n, -n; ber aJJitmenft^, 

-en, -en 
fellow-citizen, the, ber 3Kitbiirger, 
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fellow- creature,' bo§ 3)'Jtfgcf(I)ot)f, -g, 

-e; ber aKttmenfd^, -en, -en 
female, tOiMiit) 
female, the, bie luetftttiJ^e Spetfon, ^?. 

-en; ba§ grauenstntmer, -§, — 
feudal, feubat 
fiction, the, bte SJiei^tung, ©rfinbung, 

pi. -en; bie gittion, pZ. -en 
fidelity, the, bie Sreue 
fiddler, the, ber giebter, -S, — ; ber 

giebelfpieter 
field, the, bo§ gelb, -S, -er 
field-marshal, the, ber getbmarfii^all, 

-g,-^e 
fifty, fiinfstg 
fight, to, IfinHjfen (ntit), fei^ten, str. 

v., ftd^ Wtagen, str. v.; — a 

battle, cineSij^tai^ttiefentifi^rogen 
figure, the, bie gignr, pi. -en; bie 

©eftatt, pi. -en; bie ffirfd^einung, 

pi. -en; W ^atil, pi. -en 
fill, to, fittten, etfutCen 
film, the, ber SRieberfii^tag, -S, -i!-e; 

ba§ §autii^en, -S, — 
finances, bie ^inonjen 
find, to, finben, str. v. 
find out, to, ermittete, entbeden, 

^erouS finben, str. v. 
fine, Wiin; in — , lurj 
finish off, to, botCenben 
finished, fertig 
fire, the, ba§ geuer, -§, — 
firm, feft 
first, the, ber, bie, bo§ erfte; at — , 

etft, juerft 
fish, to, fifi^en; to go a fishing, 

fifii^en ge^en 
fisherman, the, bet fji^er, -§, — 
fishing-rod, bie Slngelmte, pi. -n 
fishing season, the, bie 3^' ^^^ 

gif^fangS 
fishing tackle, the, ba§ ^if^getiit, -$ 



fishmonger, ber gifii^^nnbter, -§, — 

fit, the, ber Stnfatt, -§, — e 

fit, to, surtd^ten, w. o. sep. ; sured^t 

maii^en, 8u6ereiten, eintiii^ten, 1jtt= 

ftelten, })offen 
fit, ad^'., (jaffenb; to be — for, 

paffen 
fitness, the, bie ©(^idUii^leit 
fix, to, befeffigen 
flat, flad^ 

flatness, the, bie fjtad^^ett 
flavour, the, ber SBo^tgefc^mart, -S 

bo§ Strom, -§ 
fleet, the, bie ^lottt, pi. -n 
flippant, fribol, f(!5nt^ptf(5 
float, to, fiJ^Wiatnten, str. v. 
flog, to, Jjriigetn, to be flogged, 

fpriigel belommen, str. v. insep. 
flood, the. Die ^tut, pi. -en; floods, 

bie Uberf(^l»emmung 
floor, the, ber SSoben, -§, — 
flow, to, fitef en, str. v. 
flower, the, bi; SInme, pi. -«; bie 

fSiixtt, pi. -n 
fluency, the, bie (Selouftgfeit 
fluid, the, bie JJIiiffigteit, pi. -en 
flushed, glii^enb, er^i^t 
flushed with health, bon ®efunb» 

;^eit ftto^enb 
flute-player, the, ber glotenbtafer, 

flutter, to, BeBen, jittem, jogen 
fly, the, bie gliege, pi. -n 
fly, to, pegen, str. v. 
folding-doors, the, bie gtiigeltpren 
folding-screen, bie f^jonifiJ^e SBonb, 

pi. —e 
follow, to, an occupation, einent 

(Sefii^afte aai^ge^en, str. v. sep. 
fond, jartlid^, tiebebolt 
fond, to be, Kebett, gern l^aBen, eiit 

5?ieB^aBcr Don etlnaS fein 
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food, the, hit ^a'^xvmg, pi. -en; (of 

animals), baS gutter, -3 
fool, the, ber Slow, -en, -en 
foolish, norrifiiS, tI)ori(i5t, bumm 
foot, the, ber gug, -eS, — e 
footing, the, ber fjng 
footman, the, ber Satai, -S, -en 
toT,prep. fiir; conj. benn 
force, the, bie ®eh)att, pi. -en; bie 

©tSrJe; bie firaft, -^e 
forefather, the, ber SJorfal^r, -S, -en 
forehead, the, bie ©tirn, pi. -en 
foreign, frentb, auStiittbtfii^ 
foreigner, the, ber SluSIfinber, ■§, — 
foremost place, a, etnet ber erften 

fprs^e 

forgive, to, bergeben, sir. v. insep. 

fork, the, bie @abe(, pi. -n 

form, the, bie ©eftalt, pi. -en; bie 

gorm, pi. -en ; in — , fornttid^ 
form, to, f^offen, erf^affen, bilben; 

— an opinion, eine SReinung 

foffen, fi^ fiitben 
formidable, funJ^tfior 
formula, the, bte f^omtet, pi. -n 
fortunately, gliirfttij^erhjeife 
fortune, the, ba§ SSerntogen, -§; 

baS ®IixiI, -S; ber SReiii^tum, -S, 

-i-er 
forty, bierjig 
forward, to go, nai^ bom ge^en, auf 

bie Sod (forecastle) gel^en, str. v. 
foul, ^SPi^t Borftifl 
found, to, griinben 
foundation, the, bie ®Tunbtage, j)2. 

-n; bo§ gnnbament, -S, -e 
four, bier 

fowl, the, ba§ ^u^n, -g, — er 
frame, the, ber ^iir^jer, -§, — 
France, granfreid^ 
frank, adj., frfintifd^ 
Frederic, ^riebri^ 



freeze, to, fricren, str. v. 

French, fronjofifc^ 

frequency, the, bie §anfigleit, bie 

SRenge, pi. -n; to increase in 

— , l^finfiger Jnerben 
frequent, ^ottfig; to be in — use, 

geinoi^nlic^ gebrouii^t toerben, in 

getDo^nlid^em @ebrau($ fein 
frequently, oft, puflg 
fresh, frifi^r «2U; the freshest, ber, 

bie, iaS neufte, Ie%te 
friendless, freunbloS 
friendly, freunbtiii&, freunbf(5oftIi^ 
friendship, the, bie greunbff^aft, pi. 

■en 
fright, the, ber ©(^reilen, -S, — 
frighten, to, erfi^reden, t». v. ineep. 
frightful, ((^redlidj 
frog, the, ber grofd^, -e§, -^ 
front, in, bor, grabe bor 
frozen, gefroren 

fruit basket, ber DbfttorB, -S, -^ 
fruit shop, the, ber Dbfttoben, -S, 

—en 
full, boa, bottftanbig 
fully, biiaig, boHftanbtg 
function, the, bie ^xmttion, pi. -en; 

bie IBetrii^tUttg, pi. -en 
fund, the, baS Seft^tunt, -S, —a 
furnish, to, gefien, str. v. ; sttoSfy' 

ren; (a house) ntoblieren 
future, the, bie 3«Ianft 
future, adj., liinftig, jutiinftfg. 

G 

gain, to, ertoerben, str. v. insep. ; 

geWinnen, str. v. insep. 
gale, the, ber ©tumt, -§, — e; bet 

aSinb, -eg, -e 
gallant, munter, toacter, tctpfer 
gallery, the, bie ®aterie, pi. -n 
game, the, bcfS @ptet, -f, -p 
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garden, the, bet ©arten, -S, — 
gardening, the, Me Oavtttcrei, bcr 

©artenbau 
garden seat, the, bie @artenbattl, 

pi, -^e 
garret, the, bte ®0(5ft«6e, pi. -n; 

bie SSobentonmter, pi. -n 
gate, the, bdS S^ot, -S; -e; (leading 

to a field) bie ©ottertpre, pi. -n 
gather, to, famtneln, (of flowers) 

(ipdCen 
gaze, to, btidett, betra^ten, onWauen 
gazette, to, im ©taatSonjeiger (of= 

fijictt) onjeigen; he was gazetted 

to B., fetne SJerfe^ung naS) 9. 

iDurbe offijietC angesetgt 
general, aUgenteitt 
general, the, ber ©enerol, -S, -e or 

— e; bcr getb^etr, -n, -en 
generation, the, bie @enccation, -en; 

bie 3ettgenoffen {pi.) 
generous, cbet 

genius, the, baS ©enie, -S, -S 
genteel, bomc^nt, anftanbig 
gentility, the, bie SSotne^nt^ett; no 

great degree of — , teine Befonbrc 

gentle, fanft 
gentlefolk, bet Sbet, -S 
gentleman, the, bet #err, -n, -en; 

ber Si^renmann, SKonn son ®^te, 

bet gebilbete SWenfii^, (Senttenton 
gentry, the, ber niebere Stbet, bie 

©tnnbfieft^et, bie SJome^meten 
geranium, the, ber ©totii^fd^nabct, 

-8 
German, be«tf(^ 
Germanic, getmonifd^ 
Germany, ®eutf(i^(onb 
gesture, the, bie ©ebarbe, pi. -n 
get, to, ftiegen, er^alten, 3tr. v. sep. 
get anywhere, to. Wo ^intoJtttnen 



get away, to, toegtaufett, fottfaufen, 

str. V. aep. 
get in (the harvest), to, (bie ®tnte) 

einbtingen, str. v. aep. 
get on, to, toettet lontmen, str. v. ; 

fortfo^ten, str. v. sep. 
get over, to, iiberfteigen, str. v. in- 

Sep., or liber etWoS fteigen 
get up, to, ouffte^en, str. v. sep. 
get well, to, fie^ erl^ofen, gefunb 

toerben, genefcn, str. v. 
giddy, fiJ^hjinbtig 
gift, the, bte ®abe, pi. -n 
give, to, geben, str. v. 
give birth, to, ersengen 
give ofif, to, obgeben, str. v. sep. 
glad, fto^ ; to be glad, fto§ fein, fi(^ 

freuen,; I am glad, e§ frcut miij^ 
glance, to, einen Slid hjetfen (auf), 

str. V. 
glass, the, boS ®ta§, -fe§, -^fer 
glassy, bur^fic^tig 
glide from, to, entfij^tninben, str. v. 

sep. 
glimmer, the, bet ©i^intmer, -§ 
glimpse, the, bie SKutmafung, -en 
glitter, to, glanjen, bli^en 
glory, the, ber Sta^m, -§, no pi. ; 

bcr ®Ians, -eg, no pi, ; bie §err» 

lii^teit,^?. -en 
go, to, ge^cn, str. v. ; — home, 

noiJ^ §aufe ge!^en 
go back, to, juriicEge^eit, str. v. sep. 
go on, to, fortfa^ren, str. v. sep. ; 

botgc^en, str. v. sep. ; ))offtcten 
godfather, the, bet 5pate, -n, -n 
gold, ba§ ®oIb; — watch, bie 

golbnc U:^r 
gold-headed cane, the, bcr ®t)n5ter= 

ftod mft gotbnem ^notJfe 
gold lace, ©olbborte, a — laced 

hat, ein §ttt ntit gotbncn 3;tcffen 
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gold-laced, mit gotbnen SSovten 
good, tiici^ttB, gut 
good-natured, gutmiittg 
gorge, the, tie 'BSfiuSit, pi. -m 
gospel, the, baS ffiijongetium, -§, -en 
gossip, the, bcr ^tatfi^better, -§, -«; 

bo§ 28af(iOl»eiB, -§, -er (said of 

both sexes) 
governess, the, bie ©rjiel^ctin, pi. 

-nen; bit (Bonbetnarxte, pi. -n 
government, the, bie SRcgierung, pi 

-en 
grace, the, bie (Snabe 
graceful, retjenb 
gracious, gnabig 
gradually, alltna^tti!^ 
grain of corn, a, eitt SBeijentotn, -§, 

— et 
grammar, grammar -book, bie 

©rammotit, -en 
grandeur, the, bie ®ro§e 
grandpapa, (Bvo^papa, -S, -§ 
grandsire, the, ber ©rofbatcr, -S, 

— er 
grant, to, erteiten, fielnilligen, ge» 

Warren, erfiitten, bcrtei^en, str. v. 



grass, the, ba§ ®ra§, -feS, — fer 

grateful, borttbar 

grave, ioiii^ttg, ernjl 

great, grog 

Great iBritain, (Sropiitanitien 

greatly, fe^r, Bebeutenb 

greoise, to, grajifieren 

Greece, ©ried^cntonb, -S 

Greek, grie(l^if(^ 

Greek, the, ber @r;e(i^e, -n, -n 

grenadier, the, ber (Srenobier, -§, 

-e 
grey, gtou 
greyish, grSuHd^ 
grievance, the, bie SBefc^luerbe, pi. 



-en; bee Sef(i5h)erbegtunb, -eS, 

— e 
grimace, the, bie ©rimoffe, pi. -tt 
grin, the, baS ®rinfen, -§ 
grotesque, groteSt 
ground, the, ber Soben, -S; ber 

Srbboben, -g; bet (Srunb, -e§; bie 

®tbe 
grovel, to, biec^en, sir. v. 
grow better, to, Beffet Joerben, fiS5 

er^olen, genefen, str. a. 
grown up, SoHgetDOi^fen, ott§ge= 

toai^fen 
growth, the, ba§ SBa^Stum, -§ 
gruff, Barfc^ 
grumble, to, Brummcn, — at, an» 

Btumnten 
guard, the, bie ®arbe, pi. -n; bet 

SaSod^ter, -5, — ; (of a coach or 

train), ber ©ij^affnet, -§, — ; bei 

^onbulteut, -§, -e 
Guelphic order, the, bee aBetfen» 

orben, -§ 
guess, the, bie SKutmagung 
guess, to, mutotaf en, w. insep. ; 

raten, str. v. 
guilt, the, bie ©(i^ulb 
guinea, the, bie ®uinee, pi. -n 
gun, the, bie gtinte, pi. -n; 

(artillery), baS ®efii^ii%, -e§, -e 
gypsum, ber ®i)3§, -feS. 



habit, the, bie ®e)X)B'^nijtit, pi. -en 
habitual, angetoij^nt, jur ©etool^n* 

l^ett getnorben 
Hahnemaniac, §a()nemann='betniift 
hail, to, Begriigen 
hair, the, boS §aor, -e§, -e 
half, adj. ijali; subst. bie ^atfte, 

pi, -« 
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half-crown, the, Mc 5ot6e ^rone, 

pi. -It 
hall, the, ber fauSffur, -§ 
halve, to, Safbieren, teilen 
hammer, the, ber #aintttcr, -§, -^ 
hand, the, bie §anb, pi. — e 
hand, to be at, na^e fetit 
hand down, to, jitemtittetn, insep. 
handbill, the, ber Slnf^tog, -g, — e 
handle, the, ber ®riff, -eS, -e; (of a 

gate), ber SRiegel, -S, — 
handsome, \ivA\<S> 
hang down, to, ^erunterl^fittgen 
hangman, the, ber §en!er, -§, — 
Hanse-town, the, bie ^anfeftobt, 

pi. — e 
happen, to, gefli^el^en, str. u. imp. 
happiness, the, ba§ OIiidE, -§, 
happy, glitdfltij^ 
harass, to, qucilen, ermiiben 
harbour, the, ber ©afen, -§, — 
hard, firmer, ftart 
hardly, taunt 

harm, the, ber ©d^aben, -§, — 
harmonise, to, it6ereinfttmme«, atp. 
harness, to, attffiattttett, fi^trren 
Harriet, ^enriette 
harvest, the, bie ®mte; — time, 

bie Smtejeit 
hasty, hastily, l^aftig, eitig; very 

— , fe^r eitig, ttt groger Site 
hateful, bet^agt, l^agtii^ 
haunt, the, ber gehjii^nlic^e 2Ittfettt= 

l^attsort, -§, — er 
have, to, ^abett, befifjctt, atr. v. 

imep. ; — made, tnaii^en loffen; 

had we not rather, foHten iDtr 

niS)t Keter 
hazy, tteblig 

head, the, ber .Bo()f, -§, — e 
health, the, bie ©cfunb^cit, pi. -eit 
hear, to, pren 



heart, the, baS §erj, -ettS, -en 
heart, to know by, ouStoenbig 

Wiffen, str. v. 
heartily, l^erjlit^ 
heartless, ^erjtoS 
heat, the, bie §i^^i heated, in ber 

§t§e 
heath, the, bie #eibe, pi. -n 
heaven, the, ber #imme(, -I, — 
heavy, fd^hjer 
Hebrew, l^eBroifiJ^ 
hedge, the, bie §e(Ie, pi. -n; from 

behind a — , au§ bent JJerfted 

Winter eiiter §eile 
height, the, bie §i)§e, pi. -tt 
heighten, to, erp^en, (of colour) 

fid^ bnnJte fatben 
Hellenic, ^ettenifd^ 
helmet, the, ber §elnt, -S, -e 
help, to, ^elfen, str. v. 
help oneself (at dinner), to, ^iS) 

fiebienen 
help, I cannot, i^ lann niii^t um^in 

SU, ii^ tnug 
helpless, ^ilfloS 
hen, the, bie §enne, pi. -n 
hence, Don je^t a6 ; years — , nod^ 

Henry, §einri^ 

here, l^ter 

hereditary, erBIid^ 

hero, the, ber §elb, -en, -en ; ber 

^etoS, pi. -oen 
herself, fetfift 
hesitate, to, anftel^en, str. v. sep. ; 

fid^ Bebenlen, str. v. insep. 
hesitation, the, ba§ SSebenlen, -S, 

— ; ba§ S^ni'^m, -§ 
hide, to, tierfiergen, str. v. inxep. ; 

fid^ berBergen 
high, Bod^ 
Highland, the, ba§ §od[)tnnb, -g, -e 
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high priest, the, ber ^o^i Spriefter, 

beg ^o^en ((SrfeftcrS, bte ^o^en 

SPrieftcr 
high tide, the, bo§.§i3i!^tt)affer 
highwayman, the, ber ^tca^m' 

rouSer, -S, — 
hill, the, ber fiigel, -S, — 
him, CKC. t^n, dat. t^m 
himself, fi^ 
hint, to, Bctncrlcn 
hire, to, mteten ; a hired horse, ein 

SKiettJferb 
his, feia, -e, — 
hiss, to, jipen 

historical, ^iftorifc^, geWt^tH(!^ 
history, the, bic Oefdjid^te, pi. -n 
hit, to, trcffen, str. v. 
hitherto, bigger 

hoard, to, Beifeite legen, auffatrnnefa 
hold on, to, fcft^atfen, str. v. sep. 
hold, the, bte f!Ra3)t, pi — c; — 

upon, SKai^t iiber 
hole, the, ba§ ioS), -§, — et 
holidays, bte fjerien {pi.) 
Holland, §Dttanb 
home, the, baS §etm, -S; bie§eimat ; 

bas Snianb 
home, at, s« §aufe 
home, to go, na(!0 #oufe ge^en; to 

take — , na(^ ^onfe trageu 
home-sioki an ^ettnhje^ letbenb 
homewards, nad^ §aufe, ^etmhiartS 
homcBopathic, ^ombopatl^ifc^ 
honour, the, bie (S^ve, pi. -n, and 

®5rettBeseugnngen 
honourable, el^ren^oft, e^rentoert 
Honourable, as prefix to a lady's 

name, bfe gretfran, baS grei= 

frciutetn 
honours, ®§rettBejeiguttgen 
hook, the, ber §a!en, -§, — ; bie 

^ngel, pi. -« 



hope, the, bie §offmmg, pi. -en 

horse, the, boS !pferb, -eg, -e 

horseback, on, ju ipferbe 

horrible, grottfig 

horror, the, ber 3tBMctt, -S 

host, the, ber SBtrt, -§, -c 

hospitality, bfe ©opfreutibfd^aft 

hot, 5eif 

hotel, the, bag §oteI, -8, -§; bag 

SStrtg^aug, -fe§, — fer 
house, the, bag ©a«g, -feS, —fer 
household, l^eimtfd^, traut 
housekeeper, the, bie Sffitrtfij^aftertn, 

$an§ptterin 
housekeeping, the, bte §aug]^altung, 

ber ^aug^a^; in a — way, in 

l^attg^alterifi^er Sejie^ung 
House of Commons, the, bag $aug 

ber ©emeinen 
hovel, the, bte §iitte, pi. -n 
however, jeboi^ 

huge, loloffal, getoaltig, liBeraug grog 
human race, the, bag a)lettf(^ett= 

qt^HjteiSjt, -g, -er 
himianity, the, bte SKenfiJ^ttd^teit 
humble, Bef^etben, gering, ntebrig, 

nntert^otttg 
humiliating, erntebrtgenb 
humility, the, bie iSetnut 
humour, the, bte Saune, pi. -n 
hurry, to, etien 
hurt, to, toe^e t^un, Beleibtgen 
husband, the, ber SWann, -eg, — er; 

ber iSfjemaxm 
hut, the, bte §iltte, pi. -n. 



ideal, ibeal 

identify, to, ibenttflsteren 
ignominy, the, bte ©ij^anbe 
ignorance, the, bte UnHJiffcn^ett 
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ignotant, utttviffenb 

Iliad, the, bie gtiabe 

ill, {lattl ; (at sea), feebanl 

ill-bred, uttpfltd^, ungejogett 

illegal, intgefe^Iii!^ 

illegible, imteferliiij 

illness, the, bie ^aat^iit, pi. -en 

illusion, the, bie SBerbtcnbung, pi. 

-en; bet Srrtam, -5, — er 
illustrate, to, erlSutern, in ein 

l^elleteS Sii)t fe^en, 6eteu($ten; 

beni^mt ma^en 
illustrious, gtorreii^ 
image, the, baS SilbniS, -ffe§, -ffe; 

baS Ebenbilb, -tS, -er 
imaginary, eingebilbet, ))]^antafiifij^ 
imagine, to, ftd^ benten, str. v. ; ft(^ 

einbilben, aep. ; crfinben, sir. v. 

insep. 
imaginings (pi.), bte SinBilbung 

{dng.), eingebttbeie ®ad^en {pi.) 
imitate, to, nai^a^tnen 
immense, nngel^euer, unerate^Iid^ 
immoral, unmoralif^ 
immortal, ttttfierblifj^ 
impair, to, fd^tead^en 
impart, to, wittetlen, sep. 
impediment, the, ba3 ^inbetniS, 

-ffeS, -ffe 
imperial, taiferli^ 
imperious, iifttjlS^aitxi^iS) 
imperfect, unbsKfomnten 
implacably, unberfo^nKi^ 
implore, to, anfCel^en, aep. w. v. 
importance, the, bte SBi^tigCeit 
important, toiii^tig 
importunate, jubringlid^ 
impose, to, auf jttitngen, atr. v. sep. 
impose upon, to, tauf(!^en 
impossible, unmSglid^ 
impossibility, the, bie Un«tog(t(i§Jeit 
impostor, the, ber Settiiger, -S, — 



impression, the, ber ®inbiuif, -§, 

— e 
improve, to, benu^en, berbeffcrn 
improvement, the, bie SBerbeffetung, 

pi. -en 
imprudent, untteg 
inasmuch, ba, infofem 
inauguration, the (of a new era), 

ber SBeginn etner neucn ^tiictSi' 

nung 
incessant, unouf^orli^ 
incessantly, unauf^otlid^ 
incident, the, ber SBorfaff, ■%, — e 
inclination, the, bie SReigung, pi. 

-en ; to be without — , nid^t 

geneigt fein 
incline, to, geneigt fein 
income, the, ba§ ISinlomtnen 
increase, the, bie SBerme^rung, 

(Srl^o^ung 
increase, to, suncgmen, str. u. aep. ; 

bemtel^ren, ^6) berme^rcn, ber* 

grSf em, tnai^fen, str. v.; — in 

frequency, fii!^ an ^aiii berme^ren 
incrust, to, nttt einer j£cufie belegen; 

thickly incrusted, mit einer biden 

flrnfte Beregt 
incur, to, auSgefe^t fein, jtc^ ax&' 

fe^en 
indeed, in ber S^ot, >utrltti!5, ja hjo^l 
indemnify, to, entf^abigen 
independence, the, bie UnaBpngig* 

feit 
independent, unabl^dngig 
India, gnbien 
Indian, inbifi)^ 

indicate, to, attbenten, w. v. sep. 
Indies, the, ^nbten 
indifiference, the, bie @teii$gi[tig!eit 
indigence, the, bte 92ot, bte Slrmut 
indignant, entriiftet; — smile, ein 

Saii^eln beS UntoiUenS 
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individual, the, bie ^erfott, pZ. -en; 

baS SitbiBibuum, -§, -en; ber 

©insetne, -n, -n 
individual, inbibibuctt 
individual advantage, petfonlt^ra 

SSottetl 
induce, to, tetoegett, str. or w. 
industrial, inbttftrieff, geloetbli^; 

— buildings, goBriten 
industrialism, the, bie @eh)er6« 

t^atigitnt 
industry, the, bet gteif, ber ©6= 

tocrb^etg, -e§ 
inevitable, unbetmeibUc^ 
inexorable, uttetBtttIt(^ 
inexpensive, ntii^t tojlfpietig, BilCCtg 
infant son, the, bet unmiittbige 

©o§n 
inference, the, ber goIgeWtttf , -ffe§, 

-ffe 
inferior, imtergeorbnet 
infest, to, unfifi^er inoi^en 
inflexible, m(^t 8U Bcttgen,un6eugfam 
inflict, to, aufetlegcn, str. v. sep. 
influence, to, beeinfluffen 
influence, the, ber ®tnftu5, -ffe§ 
informed, itntetri(i^tet, gebilbet 
infuse, to, eittpgen, sep. 
ingenious, fttmig, erfinbungSreiii^ 
ingenuity, the, ber ©li^orfftnn, -S 
inhabitant, the, ber ffiinioo^ner, 

-§,- 
inheritance, the, boS Erbteil, -§, -e 
initial letter, the, ber SIttfang§6«(!^« 

ftoBe, -cn§, -en 
injure, to, Beteibigen, jemonbem toe'^e 

t^un, ettBoS s« tette '?!«« 
injustice, the, bie Ungerei^tigleit, 

pi. -en 
ink, the, bie Sinte 
ink, to, wit Sinte jdjloorsen 
inmate, the(, ber ®aft, -e§, — e 



inn, the, ba§ fBixtS^aaS, -feS, -^fet 
innkeeper, the, ber ©aftlotrt, -S, -c 
inquire, to, naiJ^frogen, w. v. sep. ; 

fi(5 crhtnbigen, Sloi^froge ma^en, 

fragen 
inquiry, the, 'bie (Ertimbigung, ^J. 

-en; bie Dfai^frage, ^Z. -n 
inscribe, to, hiibntcn, bebijieren 
inscription, the, bie Qnfd^tift,^^. -en 
inside, the, baS Qnnere, -n 
insight, the, bie Jienntnig, pi. -ffe 
insist, to, auf ifmaS Befte^en, str. v. 



insolence, the, ber UBemint, -§; bie 

Unberfd^amtl^eit 
inspire, to, erluedcn, erregen, Be- 

geiftern; a man inspired, etn 9e° 

getftcrter 
instantly, fogleidj 
instead, anftott 
instruction, the, ber Unterriii^t, no 

pi. ; bie SSete^rtmg,^?. -en 
instructive, Ic^rreifi^, Bele^renb 
instrument, the, ba§ Sertjcug, -S, 

-e; — of torture, baS S!KartetlDert» 

Seng 
insult, the, bie SBeleibtgung, -en 
insupportable, u«iJBetiBittbIt(5 
intelligence, the, bie ®infi^t, bie 

SnteUigens; (news), bie ^aijtidjt, 

pi. -en ' 
intend, to, mcinen 
intention, the, ba§ SSor^aBen, -S; 

bie SttfiiiSt, pi. -en 
interest, the, ba§ §nteveffe, -S, -en 
interest, to, tntereffieren 
interfere, to, Beeintrati^tigen, insep. ; 

fifi^ etnmifii^en, sep. 
interference, the, bie iBeetntiocOti= 

gung, bie Einmifd^ung, pi. -en 
interrupt, to, unterBre^en, sir. v. 

insep. 
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intersect, to, buri^fi^neiben, str. v. 

insep. ; Iceujen 
interview, the, bie SttfowitsntUff*! 

pl.-^ 
into, in 

introduce, to, einfiii^rcn 
introduction, the, bie (Sinfiil^rung 
intruder, the, ber ungeBetene ®aft, 

-e§, — e; ber (Einbringting, -S, -c 
invader, the, ber Eroberer, -§, — ; 

ber ®inbringting, -§, -e 
invalid, the, ber gnboKbe, -n, -n 
invest, to, some one with an order, 

jemonbem einen Orben berreigen, 

str. V. insep. 
invincible, uniibertoinblid^ 
invitation, the. We (Etntabung, pH. -en 
inviolable, unberbritii^Iid^ 
invisible, unjid^tBor 
invulnerable, unbertounbBor 
Ireland, Qrtanb 
Irish, irifi$ 

Irishman, the, ber Qtlfinber, -§, — 
Irishwoman, bie Qrlanberin, pi. 

-innen 
iron, the, baS (Eifen, -§; of — , adj. 

eifetn ; iton-filings, ©fenfpane 
irreclaimable, niti^t ju tetten, «tt= 

tettbar 
irresistible, mtteibecftel^Iiri^ 
irritation, the, bie Stufregung, bie 

ISrbitterung 
issue, the, bie SKaci^tommenfii^aft 
it, e§, t^n, fie 
Italy, Stolten 
Italian, italtenifd^ 
itself, felBft, on unb fiir fii^. 



jam-pot, the ber 3Ku§toi)f, -e§, 
January, ber iglfUOT 



jest, the, ber S^iaf , -eS, -^ 
Jew, the, ber Sabe, -n, -n 
jewel, ba§ 3tttoel, -§, -en 
jeweller, ber Qfutoetter, -S, -e 
job, the, ba§ ®ef(!5aft, -§, -e; bie 

2tr6ett,^Z. -en 
Joe Miller (a jest-book), SBleibtngcr 
jog-trot, tjon getoo^nlie^em ©i^roge; 

— men, Sammler 
join, to, berbtnben, str. v. insep. ; 

ft^ ottWtief en, str. v. sep. ; joined 

with, jafommen mit 
judge, the (connoisseur), ber 

tenner, -§, — ; (law-oflScer), ber 

fRii^tex, ■§, — 
judge, to, arteiten 
jurisdiction, the. We oBrigleitU^e 

@eti]att 
jurisprudence, the, bie 3nri§= 

Ijntbens, bie SRei^tSluiffenfi^aft 
just, BiHtg, gered^t 
just now, je^t eben, grabe je^t 
just as, grabe fo, ebenfo 
justice, the, bie ®ere^ttgleit 
justify, to, re^tfertigen, insep. 
juxtaposition, the; bie SRebeneini 

onberftettnng; in — , neben einan= 

ber. 

K 

keep, to, l^Iten, bel^alten, str. v. ; 

— at bay, in ©(^od^ (in SRef^ielt) 
fatten; — company, ®aftfreunb=! 
fd^aft iiben, ®iner§ geben, str. v. ; 

— in good health, gcfnnb BteiBen, 
str. V. ; — from school, ou§ ber 
©d^ttte toegbe^olten, str. v. sep. 

keeper, the, ber SBSrter, -8, — 
bey, the, ber ©(i^Iitffel, -§, — 
kick, to, fto^en, str. v. ; onSfd^tagen, 

str. V. sep. 
kill, to, tbten 
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kind, the, bie Slrt, pi. -en; bie ©orte, 

pi. -n 
kind, kindly, gut, Bttttg, frettnbti(i^ 
king, the, ber ^onig, -S, -e 
kingdom, the, bol ^iitttgreii^, -S, -e 
kinswoman, the, bie SJectoanbte, -n, 

-n 
kiss, to, litffen 
kitchen, bie ^ij^e, pi. -n 
kite, the, ber ®rai^en, -S, — 
kitten, the, bo§ &&^3)m, -S, — 
knapsack, the, bet Sorntfter, -S, — ; 

bog SRanjel, -§, — 
knee, the, boS Snie, pi. -e 
kneel, to, tnieett 
knife, the, ba§ 3Meffer, -S, — ; 

the pocket-knife, baS Safd^en- 

jneffer 
knight, the, bet SRittet, -S, — 
knight, to, sum Sftitter fi^Iagen, 

str. V. ; in ben SRtttetftonb etl^efien, 

atr. V. insep. ; abein 
knighthood, the, bie SWttertoiitbe 
knot, the, bet ^noten, -S, — 
knot, to, htotcn, jttfcmtmen fttoten 
know, to (recognise a thing, a 

person, !Fr. connaUre), lennen, 

irr. V. ; (knowledge acquired by 

the mind), hJtffen, irr. v. 
knowledge, the, bie ^enntniS, bie 

(£vtamtttiS,pl. -ffe; bie ©rfol^tung, 

pi. -en; boS SBiffea, -S 
known, belannt. 



labamm, the, ba§ Sabatum, -§ 
labour, the, bie Strfiett, pi. -en 
labour under, to, an ettoaS teiben, 
str. V. ' 

labourer, the, ber Sttbeiter, -S, — 
laborious, ntiiMont 
laboriously, ntit Slot unb SPJii^e 



lad, the, bet Sutfd^e, -n, -n 
lade, to, laben, belaben 
lady, the, bie ®amc, pi. -n 
lake, the, bet ©ee, ■§, -en 
lamb, the, baS Siamm, -S, —tv 
lamp, the, bie Sompe, pi. -n 
land, to, lanben 
landlord, the, ber (Stunbbefi^et, 

-S,- 
lane, the, bet !(Jfab, -S, -c 
languish, to, batniebet liegen, str. v. 
large, gtog 

last, ac^. bet, bie, ba§ (e|te 
last night, gcftetn Stbenb 
last, at, enblic^ 
late, ffiat 
later, fjjfiter; — times, bie ncuete 

laugh, the, boS (Setiie^ter, -S, — ; 

baS Socmen, -§ 
laugh, to, tai^cn 
laughing matter, a, ein ©pag; no 

— tei« ®J)af, nid^t sum lac^en 
law, the, baS ®efe^, -e§, -e 
lawn, the, ber 3}afen))ta%, -e§, —i 
lawyer, the, ber Stbbofot, -en, -e« 
lay down, to, (a law, rule), l^in^ 

jieffen 
lea, the, boS SBiefentanb, @taS(anb, 

-§, -^et 
lead, to, fil^ten 
lead to a state of things, to, ^Vi' 

ftonbe (etne Soge ber S)inge) berur= 



leader, the, ber giil^rer, -§, — 
lean, to, tel^nen, {id^ le^nen 
learn, to, letnen 
learned, getc^tt; the — man, bet 

©ele^tte, -n, -n 
learning, the, bie Oele^tfomteit, bie 

^enntniffe (pi.) 
lease, to, betpa^ten, — to, on 
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least, the, ber geringfte 

least, at, toenigftenS, am toenigrien 

leather, the, tia§ Seber, -§ 

leave, the, bie @cIauBniS; to ask 

— , unt ©vtouBnfS Bitten 
leave, to, (affen, str. v., bertaffm, 

str. V. insep. ; — behind, jitruds 

laffett, str. v. sep. ; ^intertaffen, 

St. V, insep. 
lecture, the. Me SJorlefung, pi. -ea 
left, UttU; to the — , jur ttaJen 
leg, the, baS SSein, -S, -e 
legion, the. He StQiott, pi. -en 
leisure, the, bie SDJuf e; at our — , 

toenn eS nn8 sefottt, gefiele 
lend, to, letl^en, str. v. 
length, at, enbtt($ 
lengthen, to, beiliingetn 
lengthiness, the, bie 9Seitf($ttieif{gIeit 
less, teeniger 

lesson, the, bie Seltion, -en 
let, to, laffen, str. v. 
let, to (on hire), betmieten 
let in, to, ]^ereinlaffen, str. v. sep. 
let us understand, toir tDoUen 

berfu($en ju txtlaten 
letter, the, ber SSrief, -3, -e; — of 

introduction, ber (£)n|)fe^Iung§° 

brief, boS Smpfel^IungSf^Teiben 
letter (of the alphabet), the, ber 

Sui^ftabe, -ens, -n 
level, eben 
level, the, bie gteii^e §ii]^e, boS 

SRibeau (French) 
levity, the, ber Setii^tfinn; a tone of 

— , ein tei(5tfinntger Son 
levy, the, bie anS^ebung toon Sru))' 

pen 
levy, to, er^eben, str. v. insep. 
liberal, ntilbt^otig, freifinnig, libetot 
liberality, the, bie greigebigfeit 
liberty, the, bie grei^eit, yi. -en; — 



of speaking and writing, SRebe^ 

unb !pref frei^eit 
library, the, bie SBibfiot^ef, pi. -en 
licence, the, bie QxtitUo^isUit, -en; 

bie (SrtaubntS 
lid, the, ber Sedel, -S, — 
lie, to, liegen, str. v. 
life, baS £e6ett| -S, pi. unusual 
lift, to, l^eBcn, str. v. ; ouf^eben, 

str. V. sep. ; — the veil, ben 

©deleter liiften 
light, the, ba§ SMjt, -§, pi. -e and 

-er 
light, to, ertenii^ten 
light, adj., leid^t, unbebeutenb 
light-coloured, Jettfarbig, bon f^tV.fc 

garbe 
like, adj., atyaXxSi 
like, adv., toie, gteid^ toie 
like, to, gern l^aben (effen, trin!en); 

©efoUen on etWaS flnben; ntogen; 

tteben; he likes it, e§ geffiat i^m 
likely, to be, geeignet fein 
likely, to seem, geeignet fii^etnen 
likewise, gtei^faHS,' gtci(^erWeife, 

ebenfo, and) 
limited, Befd^ranft, eingefd^rfinlt 
line, the (cord), bie Seine, pi. -en 

(in geometry), bie Sinie, pi. -n 
linen, the, bie SSffte, baS Seinenjeu 
ling, the, ber Seng 
linger, to, jiigern 
lion, the, ber SoWe, -n, -n 
list, the, bie Sifte, pi. -n 
literary, literorifdj 
literary character, the, ber ©li^r ift 

fteller, -§, — 
literature, the, bie Siterotnr,p -en 
little, Itein, gering 
live, to, teben 
lively, lebenbig 
living, tebenb 
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living room, bte SBo^nftuBe, pi. -it; 

boS aBo5«jimmer, -§, — 
load, to, toben, str. v. 
loathsome, toibtig, etet^oft 
lobster, ber §umtner, -§, — 
lodgings, bie SBo^anng,^;. -ett; bo§ 



lofty, er^aBen 

Lombard, adj., tomBatbifii^, tango= 

long, ctdj., lang; adv., longe, or 

after the svhst. lang ; long since, 

[Hiov. tange; no longer, ttid^t 

ntel^r 
long-lived, langleBig 
look, the, ber SKd, -S, -e; ber 

StuSbrud, -g 
look, to, fe^en, str. v. 
look, to (appear), auSfc^cn, atr. v. 

Sep. 
look at, to, anfel^en, str. v. sep. 
look into, to, i^tneinfe^en, str. v. 

sep. 
look to, to, auf iemanben bliiitt, 

fel^en 
look like, to, auSfel^en tote, str. v. 

sep. ; tint SKiene onne^meit, str. 

V. sep. 
look upon, to, attfe^en, str. V. sep. ; 

auf jemonben fcl^en 
looks, the, baS SluSfe^ett, -S, no pi. 
Lord, the, ber §ert, -tt, -en 
Lord's Prayer, the, ba§ SJaterunfer, 

-§; ba0 ©ebet beS ^errti 
Lorraine, Sotl^rtngen 
lose, to, berlieren, str. v. insep. 
lose the way, to, ^Sj berirren 
loss, the, ber SSertuft, -S, -c, 
lottery, the, bie Sotterie, pi. -n 
love, the, bie Siebe 
love, to, liebcn 
lovely, UeUi(^ 



low, niebrtg; — life, bo§ ^notett^ 

teben, -§ 
lowland, the, bie Stteberung, pi. -en- 
lucky fellow, a, ein ©(iidSmenfii^, 

-en, -en 
lucrative, eintccigtii^. 



n 



M 

machine, the, bie SDJaf^ine, pi. -en 
magic, ntagifti^, jauBer^aft 
magnificence, the, bie $err(ii)^Iett 
maid, the, bie SKagb, pi. —t 
mail, the, bte Spoji, pi. -en 
main, l^autJtfad^ti^ 
maintain, to, aufre^t erl^atten, atr. 

V. insep. ; berteibtgen 
maiutenance, the, bie Sr^altung 
Majesty, His, ©eine aRajeftat 
major, griif er 
make, to, ntaii^en 
make sure, to, berjt(^crt fein 
make up one's mind, to, ft$ tnU 

fd^Iief en, str. v. msep, 
malady, the, bie Sronl^eit, pi. -en 
male, ntiinnli^ 
malt liquor, ©Jjiritttofen {pi.) 
mamma, the, bie 3D2anta, pi. -3 
man, the, ber SKann, -§, -^er; 

(human being), ber SRenfi^, -en, 

-en 
manage, to, berWatfen, Bel^anbetn 
manhood, the, boS SKanneSatter, -S 
manner, the, baS Setrogen, -§; ba§ 

SBefen, -S; bie aRonier 
mankind, bte SRenfd^l^eit ; ba§ Wltv? 

fiJ^engef^Iei^t,-3,-er; bte SDienfd^en; 

bie Seute 
manoeuvre, to, arBeiten 
mansion, the, baS ©d^tof, -ffeS, 

-ffer 
manufacture, to, faBrijieren, maiden 
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marble, the, bie SWuwnel; game at 

marbles, SCfJuttnelfpiet 
majoh, to, ntarfd^tcrett 
mariner, the, ber ©eemann, -§, 

-teute ; ber ajlatrofe, -n, -n 
maritime power, the, bie ©eema(i^t 
mark, to (linen), seid^nen; (distin- 
guish), o«§8etdjnen; (point out), 

bejeti!^tten 
marked out, befiitttint 
mark, the (coin), bie 2KarI, inded. ; 

(expression), ber StuSbrucE, -S 
marvellous, JDunbetbar 
master, the, ber §err, -n, -en; ber 

SWeifter, -S, — ; (of a school), ber 

2)tteItor, -§, -en 
master's wife, the, bie §errin; bie 

SOfetfterin; bie gran ®ireItor ; bie 

©ireltorin 
masked ball, the, ber W.aStmiaU, 

-§,-^e 
masterpiece, the, bo§ JOfeifterftiid, 

-S, -e 
material, the, ba§ aKateriat, -§, -ten 
material, adj., materteff 
matter, the, ber ©egenftanb, -c§, 

-!!-e; bteSa^e,j3Z, -n 
mattress, the, bie SKatra^e, pi. -n 
mature, to, reifen 
may, ntogen 
May, ber 3Kai, -§ 
Mayenoe, SWoinj 
me, xcASi', of me, meiner; to me, 

ntir 
meadow, the, bie SBief e, pi. -n 
meagre, magcr 
mean, to, meinen 
mean, tnoufertg, geijig, gentcin, er» 

bormtid^ 
meaning, the, bie ®ebeut«ng, pi. 

-en 
means, the, bie SBIittel (pi) 



means, by any, jebenfaKS, Utn beS 

#immet§ ttiilten 
means, by no, teineSioegS 
means, by some — or other, onf 

cine ober bie anbre SBeife, irgenb^^ 

Vute 
measure, the, bie SUJoJreget, jjZ. -n; 

to adopt, to take measures, 

SBJafregeIn treffen, atr. <,. 
measure, to (clothes), anmeffen, str. 

V. Sep. ; ba§ SKaf ne^men, str. v. 
mechanical, ateiJ^anifd^ 
mechanically, me(S)tmi\(^ 
medal, the, bie SKeboitte, pi. -n 
medical man, the, ber SIrjt, -§, 

-^e 
medicine, the, bie SDIebijin, bie 

arsneimiffenfi^aft 
meditate, to, no(!^finnen, str. v. sep. ; 

nari^benten, str. v. sep. 
meditated, Seobjt^tigt 
meekly, fanftmiitig 
meet, to, begegnen; treffen, si»\ v. ; 

ontreffen, str. v. sep. 
memorable, merfftiiirbig 
mend, to, ftiden, auSbcffetn, w.v. 

sep. 
mention, to, ertna^nen 
merchant, the, ber ^aufmonn, -§, 

-tettte 
mercy, the, bie ®nabe 
mere, nur, 6tog 
merely, nur, BIo§ 
merit, the, ba§ SSerbienft, -e§, -e 
method, the, bie Mtt1iot>e,pl. -n 
metrical, mctrifci^, in gebunbener 

gjebe 
microscope, the, bag SKilroStop, -S, 

-e 
middle, the, bie SJlitte 
mile, the, bie WnU,pl. -« 
military, mititiirifi^ 
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military expedition, the, ber 

flriegSjng, -§, -^ 
military school, the, bte fSRilitaX' 

f(5ute,^. -« 
mill, the, bte SRit^Ie, pi. -n 
mind, the, boS @einiit, -§, -cr; bet 

®eiji, -c§, -et; baS ©ebfid^tnis, 

-ffeS; bte ®rttmenm9,j)Z. -en; ber 

@eb(mle, -enS, -en; bte SDZeinung, 

^.-cn 
mind, to make up one's, ft(^ 

entf(5Iie§cn, str. v. insep. 
mindful of, to be, fidj erinnent an 
mineral, a<2/., minecaltfij^ 
minister, the, ber SDZtnijier, -S, — 
minister of state, the, ber '®taat§> 

nttntfter, -S, — 
, minister, to, btenen 
minute, the, bte SDZinute, pi. -n 
minute, adj., gering 
mischievous, fri^abttc^ 
misdeed, the, bte SBlilTet^ot, pi. -en 
miser, the, ber (Setj^oIS, -eS, — c 
^sery, the, ber Summer, -S; ber 

®ram, -S 
misfortune, the, b(S Unglud, -S, 

-Sfalte; ba§ SWtggefiS^id, -§, -e 
misgovemment, the, bte f^Ied^te 

SRegtcmug 
mislead, to, migteften, irre fu^ren 
mismanagement, the, bie fd^Ied^te 

^u^rrnig, bie f($te(j|te SBerWaltung 
Miss, f^rauletn, -S, — ; the Hon. 

— , greifrautein 
miss, to, uberge^en, str. v. insep. 
mistake, the, iaS aJfigberftanbntS, 

-ffe§, -ffe; ber SKiggtiff, -S, -e 
mistaken, {trig, eitel 
misunderstanding, the, baS SRtp^ 

berftanbtttS, -ffeS, -ffe 
mixed, getnift^t 
mob, the, ber ^iibel, -8 



mode, the, bie Slrt, pi. -en; bie 

aBetfe,yJ. -n 
moderate, nto^tg, befiJ^etben 
moderately, mcigig, etnigennagen 
modem, neu, ^euftg, mobem, ber 

je^igen S*'*? — languages, bie 

neueren ^ptai^m 
modification, the, bte SSerSnbemng, 

pi. -en 
moisture, the, bte ^enij^iigtett, pi. 

-en 
moment, the, ber Slngenblid, -§, -e 

ber SKoment, -g, -e 
momentary, augenbtidltd^ 
monarch, the, ber tSlonaxi^, -en, -en; 

ber gitrjl, -en, -en; ber §errf(5er, 

-S,— 
monarchy, the, bte Wloncai^it 
money, btS ®etb, -§, -er 
monk, the, ber SDton$, -§, -e 
monogamy, the, bte tDZattogcottte 
monogram, the, baS !D!onogramin, 

-§,-e 
mood, the, bte Stbmnung, pi. -en 
moon, the, ber SKonb, -e§, -e 
morals, the, bte @itten 
morbid anatomy, the, bie ^atl^o^^ 

logte 
morning, the, ber SKorgen, -S, — ; 

a — walk, etn @paiiergang ont 

frfll^en 3)2orgen 
mortal, adj., fterblt(j^; subet., ber 

@tetbltd^e, -n, -n 
mortification, the, bte 3)entuttgung 
mortify, to, trfinten 
most, meifi 

mother, the, bte SJRutter, pi. — 
mother tongue, the, bte WaiieC' 

\pta(Sit 
motion, the, bte SeWegung, -en 
motionless, regnngStoS 
mount, to, Befieigen, str. v. insep. 
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mountain, the, bctS v^/^vit^cr -», 
mouth, the, ber 3Rtmb, -eS; (of a 

river), bte Wlixniutxg, pi. -en 
move, to, Betoegert; to live and — , 

leben u«b ioeben 
move off, to, ttegge^en, str. v. sep. ; 

fi$ tDegWenben 
muddy, fii^mu^fg 
multitude, the, bie SRenge, bie 

musical, ntujtlatifd^ 
musician, the, ber SKufiler, -§, — 
must, utitfTcn, irreg. o. 
mutter, to, m»nnel« 
muttering, the, ba§ ■©emunnel, -S 
mysterious, gel^etmniSboU 
mystery, the, bo§ ®e%dntnt§, -ffeg 
-ffe; boS SK^ftettum, -S, -en. 

N 
nail, the, ber Sfagel, -S, — 
name, to, nenncn, str. v. 
namely, ba§ l^cif t, nanttti!^ 
narro-w, eng, '\Sfmai 
nation, the, bie Nation, pi. -en 
national, nattonat 

native, the, ber Singeborene, -«, -n, 
native, adj., rin^eimtf^ 
natural, natiirlii^ 
naturally, natiirtii^ 
nature, the, bie SKotar; bo§ SBefen, 

-S 
naughty, biife, BoSortig 
nautical, feemonntfd^ 
naval force, the, bte ©eema(i^t, bie 

Stotte 
navigation, the, bie ©li^iffal^rt, ba§ 

©(i^ipwefen 
near, no^e; — to, no^e an; to be 

— by, ^erannal^en, no^e fein 
nearly, fieina^e 
neatness, the, bie SRettigleit 



necessaries, nottoenbige ©oci^en 
necessarily, noWDenbtgetinetfe 
necessary, notig, notttenbig 
need, to, BraniJ^en, notig feitt, notig 

§aben 
needle, the, bte 9label, pi. -n 
needlework, the, bte (toeiBttii^e) 

f attbarBett, -en; baS SRSl^en 
needful, nottoenbtg 
needlessly, nnniitigerWetfe 
neglect, the, bie SSetna^Iafftguug, 

bte SWi^tBead^htng, bte ©eringWot^ 

sung 
neglect, to, bernoi^tofftgen 
neighbouring, Benot^Bart 
neighbourhood, the, bie SRod^Bar* 

Waft 
neither, tctner, -e, -eS; teiner toon 

beiben; ttieber ber eine nod^ ber 

anbre 
neither . . . nor, toeber . . . nod^ 
nest, the, ba§ SReft, -e§, -er 
Netherlands, the, bte SRteberlonbe 
network of railways, the, ba§ 

SifenBal^nne^, -e§, -c 
neutral, neutral, unBefttmmt, farBtoS 
nevertheless, jeboi^, nti^tSbefto^ 

toentger 
new, nen 

news, the, bie SReuigleit, pi. -m 
nice, pBfd^ 

night, the, bte SRaiJ^t, pi. — e 
nineteen, neunje'^n 
nineteenth, the, ber nennje^ntf 
no, netn 
no, tetn, -e, tt^ 
no longer, nii^t me^r 
nobility, the, ber Slbel, -J5; the — 

and gentry, ber 'iicii)t nnb niebere 

abet 
noble, the, ber ©belntann, -S, -leute 
noble, adj., ebel 
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nobody, niemanb, -§, -em, -en, or 

indecl. in gen. and dat. 
noise, the, ber Sarm, -S, no pi. 
nonsense, the, ber Unfinn, -S 
nook, the, ber SBintel, -S, — 
nor, KoH) 

Norman, the, ber SRormanne, -K, -n 
north-east, ber 51lorb=Dft 
Northern, «Brbt{(!5i *>«S SforbenS 
Northern Germany, Storbbeutfii^- 

lanb 
nose, the, bie 9iafe, pi. -tt 
not, nic^t; — a, leitt; — at all, 

buri^anS n{($t 
note, the, bie Stnmetlung, pi. -en; 

bie SBotc, pi. -n 
note, to, bemerlen, beo6a($ten, nii^t 

bergeffen, atr. v.insep. 
nothing, niii^tS 
notice, the, bfe Sf otij, pi. -en 
notice, to take, bemerlen, Siotij 

nc^tnen, str. v. 
notion, the, bie SSorftettung, pi. -en 
notwithstanding, tro^ 
noun, the, bag §ttU)Jth)ort, -tS, —tx ; 

bo§ ©«6ffantit), -§, -e 
novel, the, ber Konton, -§, -e 
novelty, the, bie Steuigteit, STbtoed^S- 

lung 
now, je%t; now . . . now, Balb . . . 

balb; now and then, bann unb 

Wann, iutneitett 
number, the, bie Sa1)l, pi. -en, bie 

SRuntmer, pi -en 
numerous, ia^veiS). 



O 

oaken, eii^en 
obedient, gctiotfam 
obedience, the, ber ©e^orfom, -§ 
obey, to, ge^ord^en 



object, the, ber ©egenftonb, -§,-^e; 

baS 3icl, -«,-c 
object, the principal, ber ^avlfiU 

Stneil 
obliged, berBunben 
obscure, bunlet 
observation, the, bie SeoBaii^tung, 

pi. -en 
observe, to, Benterlen 
observer, the, ber SBeoBad^ter, -§, — 
obtain, to, eriangctt, fi^ berWoffen, 

erl^alten, str. v. insep. 
obvious, offenBor 
occasion, the, bie ®etegen^e{t, pi. 

-en 
occasion, to bernrfaij^en, w. v. ; 

^erborBringen, str. v. sep. 
occasionally, juWetten, gelegentti(^ 
occupant, the, ber Setoo^ner, ber 

(Sinlteger, -S, — 
occupation, the, bie Scfd^oftigimg, 

pi. -en; ba§ ®ef^aft, -S, -e; to 

follow an occupation, einem ®e» 

fti^oftc nad^ge^en 
occupy, to, Befi^Sftigen, in 3tn< 

fprudS nel^nten, str. v. ; (a place), 

Befe^en, cinne^nten, str. v. sep. 
occur, to, fi§ sutrogen, str. v. sep. ; 

borfoKen, str. v. sep. ; bortomnten, 

str. V. sep. ; ftatt finben, str. u. ; 

ji^ eretgnen 
o'clock, U^r 
Odyssee, bie Ob^ffee 
of, bon 

ofiF, toeg, entfernt 
offence, the, bie Seleibtgung, pi. -en, 

to give — , Belcibigen 
offend, to, Stnftog geBen, str. ». ; 

Beteibigen 
offender, the, ber IBJiffettjater, -8, 

— ; ber angettagte, -«, -n 
offer, to, anBieten, str. v. sep. 
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offer up, to, barBringen, str. v. sep. 

office, the, baS Stmt, -S, — cr 

officer, the, bet Offister, -S, -e 

oil, the, bag 6l, -§, -e 

old, ott 

old age, the, btt§ ©reifenatter, ■§ 

olfactory, the, ba§ ©erui^Sorgon, 

-§,-e 
omission, the, Me Untertoffiatg 
omit, to, auStaffen, str. v. sep. 
on, an 
once, etn«ta(, ctnji; at — , ouf 

eittmal, fogteii!^ 
one, ein, eine, ein 

only, nur, iti^tS otS; (of time), erft 
onward, borhjfirtS 
open, to, Bffnen, fi(^ offnen 
opening, the, ber Slnfang, -S 
operation, the, bie aSetrid^tuttg, pi. 

-en; bie SEBirlung, -en; bte fSiixU 

fomteit 
opinion, the, bfe SKcinung, pi. -m 
oppose, to, hjibertegen, w. v. insep. ; 

opponieren, entgegenfe^en 
opposite, entgegengefe^t ; the — 

end, om anbent (£nbe, gegenii6er 
opulence, the, ber flbetftug, -ffeS 
oracle, the, bo§ Orotet -§, — 
orange-coloured, orongeforSen 
orator, the, ber Sftebnet, -S, — 
orchard, the, ber ajoumgarten, -§,-2- 
order, the (command), ber SBcfe^t, 

-§, -e; (position, rank), bie 

fltaffe,^;. -n; ber ©tanb, -e§, -^e; 

(methodical arrangement), bie 

Orbnttng,p?. -en 
order, to, Sepeffen 
orderly, orbentlfc^, regelreij^t 
ordinary, gelno^nliii^ 
organ, the, baS Orgon, -§, -c 
organisation, the, bie Organifation, 
. bie innere @inciii^tung 



oriental, orientaliffl, morgetttanbifii^ 

original, urftjriingtti; 

origin, the, ber Urf^jrung; of low 

— , Don Micbriger ^erhxnft 
other, anber, -c, -c§ 
otherwise, anberS, nt^t fa 
ought,, foil, irreg. v. 
our, unfer, -c, unfer 
ours, ber, bie, ba§, unfrtge 
out, au§ 
out of doors, bran^en, au^er bent 

§aufe 
outrage, the, bie ®etoa[tt^atig!ett, 

-en 
outside, the, augen, bie ciufere 

©eitc ; (of a box), ber Sedtet, -§, — 
outside, adv., au^cr^alB, braugen 
over, liBer 

over, to be, boritber fetn 
overrate, to, iiberfi^a^en, insRp. 
overrun, to, iiBerf(^lDemnten, w. *. 

insep. 
overturn, to, nrnftiirjen, w. v. sep. 
owe to, to, berbanlen 
our, adj., etgen 
own, to (confess), gejle^en, str. v. 

insep. ; eingefte^en, str. v. sep. ; 

(possess), befi^en, str. ii. insep. 
ownership, the, ber Sanbbefi^, 

Orunbbeft^, -e§, -c 
ox, the, ber £)d^§, ber Dii^fe, -n, -n. 



pace, the, ber ©i^ritt, -8, -e ; (rate), 

bie ©^nettigteit 
pack up, to, aufpacten 
padlock, the, ba§ 35orIegef(i^tof, 

-ffeg,-i^ffer, 
pagan, l^eibnift^ 
pain, the, ber SSerbrag, -ff«S 
pain of death, by, unter SlobeSftrafe, 

Bet ©ttafe beg Sobeg 
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pains, to take, fi^ SOJii^e geBen, str.v. 

paint, to, matett 

painter, the, bee fSStaUt, -S, — 

palace, the, bet Spataft, -eS, — e 

pale, Btog 

paling, the, ber Qmn, -§, -2-e 

pancake, the, bcr !|Jfann{ui^ett, -g, 

— ; ber (gierftx^en 
pane, the, bfe genfterf(!^eiBe,pJ. -n 
paradox, the, bic toiberjtnnige Se« 

ffanptvmg, pi. -en; boS ^orabo^on, 

-S, -0 or -ctt 
parallel, gletij^, parallel; without 

— , o^ne flteti^en 
paralytic stroke, the, ber @$Iag- 

anfatt, -S, — e 
parish, the, ba§ ^trd^ftjiet, -§, -c 
Parisian, the, ber !|Jarifer, ■§, — 
parley, the, bic fBi^pveiiivcag, pi. -en 
parliament, the, bag <parlament, -S, 

-e 
parliamentary, jjorlomentortfi^ 
parrot, the, ber !pa))agei, -S, -en 
part, in — , jum Seil, teilWeife 
part, to, fl^eiben, str. v. ; ft^ 

trennen 
part company, to, ft(^ toon iemattbem 

trennen 
part of speech, the, ber Stebeteit, 

-§,-e 
participation, the, bet SIntcit, -§, -e 
particular, the, bie (Sinsetl^eit, pi. 

-en 
particular, befonber, getvi^ 
particularly, BefonberS 
party, the, bie ©efettf^aft, pi. -en 
partly, teitS, teitWeife 
pass (away), to, bol^ingel^en, str. v. 

Sep. 
pass away from, to, au§ ben 

§anben tommen, str. v. ; botbet* 
, sir. V. Sep. 



pass by, to (go past), botBeigel^ett, 

str. V. Sep. 
pass to (cross), pajfieten 
pass over, to, iiBetge^en, str. v. 

insep. 
pass, to (time), jnBttngen, str. v. 

Sep. 
passage (in a book), the, bie ®telle 

pi. -n 
passenger, the, bet ^ajl'agiet, -3, -e; 

ber Sfteifenbe, -n, -n 
passion, the, bie Seibcnfii^oftfpZ. -en 
pastor, the, bet !paftor, -S, -en 
patent, the, ba§ spotent, -S, -e; bet 

gteiBrief, -S, -e 
path, the, bet SPfob, -S, -e 
pathetical, tii^renb 
pathetically, in tii^renbet SBeife 
pathos, the, bie Er^aBen^eit, ettuaS 

(EtgreifenbeS 
patient, the, bet ^onle, -n, -n; bet 

SfJatient, -en, -en 
patron, the, ber Sepit^er, -§, — ; 

bet spatton, -S, -e 
patronage, the, bie ©iinnetf^aft, 

bie SeWii^ang 
patronising, ^craBIoffenb 
pause, the, bie !|Jattfe, pi. -n 
pause, to, ott^oltcn, str. v. sep. ; 

fxi^ Bejtnnen, str. v. insep. 
pay, the, bet ©olb, -S 
pay to, Bejol^ten 
pay attention, to, aufmettfontleit 

tnibnten 
pay respect, to, St(^tung JoHen 
peach, the, bie ^prrit^e (sometimes 

ber spftrfti^), pi. -n 
peasant, the, bet SBouer, -§ or -n, -n 
peasantry, the, bie ©ouetn {pi); 

sons of the — , bie Sauetjungen 
peccadillo, the, bet ©tieic^, -8, -e; 

bie Heine ©iinbe, pi. -n -« 
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peck, to, pWen; — about, ^erurn^ 

tiiden 
peculiar, Befottber, etBentitmlfd^; our 

— jUttfcr eigrtcr 
pedagogue, the, ber ipSbogoge, -n, 

-n 
pedantic, ))ebanitf($ 
peep, to, fe^en, str. v., lugen 
peer, the, ber $etr bott l^o^em SIbet 
pellet, the, bo§ Siigetii^en, -§, — 
penalty, the, bie ©trafe, pi. -n 
pencil, the, ber SSteiftift, -§, -e 
pencil-case, ber engltf^e Sleifttft 

-S, -e; ber ®tcifttf trotter, ®(^ic6e= 

ftift 
penny, the, ber Spfenntg, -S, -e 
pensively, na(i^ben!tiij^ 
people, the, ba§ SSotf, -S, — er; bie 

Hmttipl.), man 
perceptible, Bemerffior 
perception, the, bie SESa^rnel^mung 
perfect, to, betsoltlommnett 
perfectly, boMomitten, ga«s; — un- 
furnished, D^ne oHe SKoBet 
perhaps, bieltett^t 
peril, the, bie ®efa§r, pi. -en 
period, the, bie !periobc, pi. -n; bie 

Siitfpl. -en; bie ® oner 
permit, to, geftotten, erIauBen 
perpetual, ehJtg, immerhjo^renb 
perplexity, bie ®i!|h)icrigteit, pi. -en 
persecute, to, Berfolgctt 
persecution, the, bie SSerfotgnng, 

pi. -en 
persevere, feft l^alten {str. v.) an 

tttoaS 
person, bie Sperfon, pi. -en ; persons, 

Seute 
personal, Jjerfiintii^ 
perspiration, the, ber ©d^hjcig 
persuade, to, iiBerreben, w. v. in- 

Sep. 



pertinacity, the, bie Se5arrli(^tett 

pester, to, (Jiagen 

philanthropy, the, bie SKenfi^en^ 

HeBe 
philosopher, the, ber ipi^ilofopl^, -en, 

-en 
philosophical, ^j^irofolJ^iW 
phrase, the, bie ip^iafe, yZ. -n; bie. 

fftiotfpl. -n; bieaiebenSart,/)?. -en 
physician, the, ber Strjt, -e§, -^e 
pick up, to, (catch), onffongen, str. 

V. Sep. 
pick up, to, (gather), ouftefen, sir. 

V. sep. 
pick up, to, (lift), ouf^eBen, str. v. 

Sep., aufne^nten, str. v. sep. 
pick up, to, (by chance), aufgaBetn 
picture, the, ba§ Sifb, -e§, -er; bo§ 

©emStbe, -§, — ; — gallery, bie 

SSitbergatterie, bie ©entotbegafferie 
picture, to, auSmaten 
picturesque, ntalerifii^ 
piece, the, ba§ Stiidt, -eS, -e 
piety, the, bie griimmigteit 
pig, the, ba§ BtSftotin, -S, -e 
pike, the, bie !|5iJe, pi. -n 
pill, the, bie Spitte, pi. -n 
pin, the, bie S^abet, pi. -n; ber 

W>^i -§f — e; bM ®tift, -g, -e 
piratfe, the, ber ©eertiuBer, -§, — ; 

ber spiral, -en, -en 
pistol, the, bie Spiftote, pi. -n 
pity, the, ba§ SJKitrciben, -S 
pity, to, Bemitleiben, w. v. insep. 
place, the, ber Ort, -e§, — er; ber 

Spia^, eS, -!!-e; in the first 

(second) — , erfienS, jioeitenS 
place, to, fe^en 
plaid, the, ber Sptoib, -S, -«; bie 

SReifebede, pi. -n 
plain, the, bie ®Benc; the plains, 

bie ®egettb, Untgegenb, pi. -en 
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plain, adj., einfa^, gerabe, beut(i$, 

Har 
plan, the, ber ipion, -§, — e 
planet, the, ber Sptanet, -en, -en 
plant, the, bie Wwi^r P^- -« 
plate, the, ber Setter, -S, — ; bfe 

!piatte, pi. -n; the iron — , bie 

(Etfent3totte 
play; the (game), ba§ ©(jiet, -§, -e; 

(drama), bag ©(i^aufpiel, -0, -e 
play, to, f))ieten 

plea, the, bie SJertetbigung, pi. -en 
plead, Dor ® erieSt rcben, etnen !|Jrojcp 

fiil^ren 
pleasant, onBene^m, freunbliii^ ; it is 

— , eg ift cin SSergniigeu 
please, imp., bitte, Betieben ®ie, feien 

®ie fo gut unb 
please, to, gefotten, str. v. insep. ; 

to be pleased with, @efallen, 

greube, on etwag §aben 
pleased, erfreut 
pleased with, to be, ©cfallen an 

etmag ftnben, st. v. 
pleasure, bag SSergniigen, -§, pi. SJer^ 

gniigvmgen; ber ®enuf, -ffeg, -^ffe 
plea.sure grounds, the, bie Slnlagen 
plenty, genug, bie SBenge, jur ©eniige 
plentiful, itberftiiffig, im Uberflug 
plot, the (of ground), ber JJIeden, 

-8, — ; (of the play), ber Snotcn 

beg @($auftitelg 
plough, the, ber ^PfTug, -eg, — e 
plough, to, pfliigen 
plunge, to, tand^en, ^xS) ftitrjen 
pocket, to, in bie Sofc^e ftedcn 
pocket, the, bie SaWe, pi. -n 
pocket book, the, bag SaWenbtti^, 

-§, -^er 
poet, the, ber Sit^ter, -g, — 
poetaster, the, ber Sid^terliug, -g, 

-e 



poetry, the, bie !)}oefie, pi. -c«; bie 

^iS)tang, pi. -en 
point, the, ber !punlt, -eg, -e 
point of view, §injt^t 
point, to, ftii^en 
point out, to, onfmerlfam marten 

auf; l^intoeifen auf, str. v. sep.; 

ongeben, str. v. sep. 
point to, to, l^intoeifen WXf, str. v. 

sep. 
poison, to, bergiften 
poisonous, giftig 
Poland, ^oten 
polish, to, |)u§ett 
polished, fein 
politics, the, bie Spolitil 
political, ^otitifi!^ 
pompous, gro^ltjred^erifii^ 
pony, the, ber SPonQ, -§, -g 
pool, the, ber ^fu^I, -S, -e; ber 

ZeiS), -g, -e 
poor, omt 

pope, the, ber i(Jat)ft, -e§, — c 
popular, betiebt, fiopular 
population, the, bie SebiJtterung, 

pi. -en 
pore, to, ftorrcn, anftarren 
pork, the, bag &(^ioixnt^n\(fy, -S; 

ber ©i^tteinebraten, -g 
port, ber jportwcin, -g, -e 
porter, the, ber Sajltrfiger, -g, — 
possession, the, ber Sefi^, -eg, 

-ungen; bog 33ejt%tum, (Sigentnnt, 

-g, -^cr 
possibility, the, bie SKiiglii^teit 
post, the (piece of timber), bet 

post, the (place, office, item), ber 



1, -», — 
post, the (letters), bie i|Joft 
post-horse, the, bag ^ojlpferb, -eS^ 
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posterity, the, bie SlaiJ^lBelt 
pound, the, baS ^Pfunb, -S, -e 
pour, to, gtef en, str. v. ; — out, 



poverty, the, btc 2lrm«t 

powder, to, ^ubevtt 

power, the, bie ^aft, pi. — e; bie 

3Rai^t,pl. — e; bie (SeWott, pi. -en 
powerful, mod^tig 
practice, the, bie S(u§it6ung 
practice, to carry into, prattifii^ 

auSaittt, anteenben 
practise, to, auSiiben 
Pragmatic Sanction, the, bie ))rags 

tnatifii^e ©onltion 
preacher, the, ber Sprebiger, -§, — 
preach, to, firebigett 
precedent, the, ber SSorgang, -S, 

— e; baS SeiftJiet, -S, -e; ber 

SPracebensf oU, -S, — e 
precious, teuer, loftbar 
precisely, grabe 
predecessor, the, ber SSorgonger; 

-§,- 
predict, to, borl^erfagen 
prediction, the, bfe SSorauSfagmtg, 

pi. -en 
prefer, borjiel^en, str. v. sep. 
preferment, the, bie Sefiirberung 
prejudice, the, ba§ SBoruttett, -§, -e 
prelate, the, ber flirti^enfiitft, -en, 

-en; bet sprotat, -en, -en 
preliminary, einleitenb 
preparation, the, bie SSorBereifnng, 

pi. -en; (of war), bie 9{iiftu«g,-en 
prepare, to, botbereitcn, jureii^t 

ntod^en, fettignto(i6en; for prepar- 
ing. Si"^ 3"*^t6itung 
presage, the, bie Sltinung, pi. -en; 

bie ©or^erfogung, pi. -en 
prescribe, to, Borfd^reiben, str. v. 

up. 



prescription, the (physician's 

ba§ aHcse))t, -S, -e 
presence, the, bie Stntoefen^eit, bie 



present, gegento&ttg 
present day, the, ber ^euttge Slog 
present, to, botftellen, sep. v. 
presently; angenblidttid^, fogteid^, 

ba(b 
preserve, to, Betoa^ren, aufBe= 

toa^ren, cr^alten, str. o. insep., 

preserver, the, ber Sefd^it^er, -§, — ; 

ber ffirl^atter, -§, — 
presume, to, ftd^ §etauSne5men, str. 

V. Sep., fo frei fein unb 
presumption, the, bie Unberfd^omt^ 

§eit 
pretence, the, bee iBortoanb, -eS, 

-U 
pretend, to, l^eud^etn, botgeben, str. 

V. sep. ; Be^aa^Jten 
pretension, the, ber 2lnfprud^, -S, 

— e 
pretty, adj., l^iJBfdO, nett 
pretty, adv., jiemlid^ 
prevail, to, bor^errfd^en 
prevail upon, to, beioegen, ilBer= 

reben 
prevent, to, ber^inbem, betpten, 

borbeugen 
previous, bov^erge^enb 
pride, the, ber ©totj, -e§ 
prime, the, bie 93Iiite 
primrose, the, bie ^jSrimef, pi. -n 
prince, the, ber giirft, -en, -en; ber 

Sprins, -en, -en 
princess, the, bie iprinjeffin, pi. 

-nen 
principal object, the.ber ^aubtstoed 
principal in the war, tricgfii^renbe 

§ouptmad§t 
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principle, the, ba§ !Prt«st|), -S, -ten ; 

ber ©runbfa^, -e§, — e 
private, pribat; — opinion, bie 

^ribatmeinung 
privilege, the, boS SSorreiJ^t, -e§, -e; 

baS sprtbitegium, -§, -en 
probability, the, bie aBol^rf(i^etnItiJ^= 

teit, pi. -en 
probe, to, Mnterf«(!^en; — a matter 

to the bottom, einer ®a(^t ouf 

ben ©tunb ge^en 
proceed, to,' fottfa^ren, sir. v. sep. ; 

fortfi^rciten, str. v. sep. ; fort= 

tostmen, atr. v. sep. beginncn, str. 

V. insep. 
proceeding, the, bie SJer^onbtung, 

pi. -en; bo§ SSerfa^ren, -§; bie 

Wiai}naTljnK,pl. -n 
prodigal, the, ber bertorne ©ol^n 
prodigal, adj., berfii^tuenbertf^ 
prodigious, nnge^euer 
produce, to, crjcugen, w. v. insep. ; 

l^erborBringen, str. v. sep. ; jur 

f^olge l^aben 
producing power, the, bie !(Jrobut= 

tibttfit; bie probujterettbe firaft 
production, the, boS S53erf, -eS, -e; 

bie ^erborbringung 
productive, ftud^tbar 
profession, the, baS (Setoetbe, -§, 

— ; bie Sprofeffion, pi. -en; ber 

SBcruf, -§, -e 
profit, the, ber ®etoinn, -§, -e 
profound, gritnblifi^, tief 
profuse, freigebtg 
profusely, rei^Iiii^ 
progress, the, ber gortf(J^titt, -8, -e 
prolong, to, berlongent 
promise, to, berfpreif^en, str. v. 

insep. 
promptly, ((^neff, rofd^, o^ne ft(JJ 5« 

bebenlen 



pronounce, to, ouSfpre^ett, str. v. 

sep. 
pronounce upon, to, benrteilen 
pronunciation, the, bie SluSfpia^e 
propensity, the, bie SHcigung, pi. 

-en 
proper, angenteffen, ratfam, rec^t, 

geeignet 
properly, ge^iitig, orbenttid^, f(i§icfti(^ 
property, the, tcS Eigentum, -§, 

- er 
prophesy, to, borl^erfogen, pro* 

p^ejeien 
proportion, in — to, tm ^Jerl^SItniS 

iu, ie naij^bem 
proposal, the, ber aSorfd^fog, -S, -^e; 

ber sprofpettoS, beS — , bie — ffe 
propose, to, borWIogen, «<r, v. sep.; 

(intend), borl^aben 
proposed, beobfid^ttgt 
prose, the, bie Sprofo 
prosecute, to (studies), fortfe^cn, 

Sep. 
protect, to, \S)n%ea, befd^tt^en 
protestation, the, bie SBerfid^ei^ung, 

pi. -en 
proud, ftols 

prove, to, beitieifett, atr. v. »m«ep. 
proverb, the, bo0 ©prid^hjort, -eS, 

— er 
provide, to, berfe^en, str. v. insep. ; 

provided with, berfe^en ntit 
provision, the, ber SBorrat, -g, — e 
provisions, the, bie SebenSmittel 

ipl.) 
provost, the, ber SproBji, -cS, -^^-e; 

provost's house, bie !pro6ftet 
Prussia, Spreuf en 
Prussian, preugifii^ 
public, the, ba§ !Pu6Ittum, -3 
public, adj., offenttid^ 
public men, ©taatgmonner 
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publisher, the, ber 

pnbter, ber aSetteger, -S, ^ 
publish, to, lerottSgeben, str. v. sep. 
pull down, to,, niebetreigen, str. v. 

Sep. 
pull out, to, 5erauSjte§en, sir. v. sep. 
pulse, the, ber !)}ut§, -fe§; ber !|5utS= 

mm -§, — e 
punish, to, beftrafen 
pupil, the, ber ©d^iiler, -S, — 
purchased, er^onbelt, burd^ ^ouf 

erlttngt 
pure, rein 
purely, reftt, einfai^ 
Puritan, the, ber Spuritoner, -S, — 
purple, parpunt, Jjur^JurfttrBett 
pursue a track, to, eitten ^fob 

betreten, str. v. msep. 
put, to, fe|en, ftellen, legen 
put in a claim, to, fcine 8tnf|)ril(^e 

geltenb maiSjea 
put on, ouffe^en, w. v. sep. ; — on 

the hat, ben §ut auffe^en 
put out, to (candle), boS Siii^t aa§» 

(open 
put up, to, einfteffen, sep, 
puzzled, betbu^t. 

Q 

quality, the, bic eigenfei^aft, pi. -en 
quantity, the, bte SKoffe, pi. -n ; bte 

Ouontitat, iii. -en; bie SWenge 
quarter, the, ba§ SSiertel, -g, — ; 

(locality), bie Oegenb, pi. -en 
quarrel, to, §abent, ft(j^ janten 
queen, the, bte Sontgin, pi. -nen 
queer, feltfom 
question, the, bie grage 
question, to, fragen 
quick, quickly, fij^nett 
quicksilvei-, the, ba§ Oueilfilber, -S 
quiet, rul^tg, ftiH 



quiet, to, beru^igen 
quite, gatts, burd^ouS. 

B 

rabbit, the, baS ^aninii^en, -«, — 
race, the, ber ©tomtn, -§, -^e; bie 

SRaffe, pi. -n; boS @ef(i^te(^t, -eg, 

-er 
radiant, freubeftral^tenb 
radiate, to, ftral^ten, ouSftral^ten, w. 

V. sep. 
railway, the, bte (SifenBo^n, pi. -en 
ramble, to, uml^erfiJStoeifen, ^txvaa- 

tbanbem 
range, the, bie '3it\^t,pl. -« 
rank, the, ber SRang, -e§; men of 

— , SKcinner bon ©tanbe 
rank with, to, gtctd^ftetten 
rape, the (bot.), ber SRopI, -feS 
rapid, fd^nell 
rare, fettcn 
rather, e^er, tieber, >ne§r, btetae^r, 

5temtt(i5, ethjag 
raw, ro§; (of troops), friW auSgc= 

^oben 
ray, the, ber ©tral^I, -S, -en; — of 

the sun, ber ©onnenftrol^t 
reach, to, reiii^en, erreiii^en 
reach, the, ber SBercid^, -§ 
reach, to come within, in Sereid^ 

lontmen 
reader, the, ber Sefer, -S, — 
readily, fd^neff, feid^t, beretthJilltg 
reading, the, bie Settiite 
ready, 'htxtit, fertig 
ready made, fertig 
reality, the, bte SStrllid^Ieit, pi. -en 
really, totrlttd^ 
reap, to, ernten 
reason, the, bte SSernunft, no pi. ; 

(cause), ber @r«nb, -eg, — e 
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receive, to, it^aitm, str. v. insep. ; 

aufne^nten, str. v. sep. ; em» 

pfangen, str. v. iiisep.^ 
receive company, to, ettt (gton5en« 

be§, grofeS) $au§ madden 
receipt, the, bet ®m)3fa«g, -3 
recently, neulii^ 
recognise, to, eriennen, kniebec 

ertennen, str. v. insep. 
recollect, to, fi^ (an erne @ad^e) 

erinnent 
recollection, the, boS 'Slai^bmUn, -3 
recommence, to, fortfa^ren, str. 

V. sep. ; totcber onfongen, sir. v. 

sep. 
reconcile, to, ottSfo^nen, ^td) a»S= 

fSl^tten, w. V. sep. 
reconstruct, to, neu ouffiaucn, luiebet 

aufbauen 
record, the, ber f8a:iit)t, -S, -e 
record, to, aufjeti^nen, w. v. sep. 
recover, to, ft(^ etl^olen 
red, rot 
reduce, to, l^entnterbringen, str. v. 

sep. ; rebusteren 
refer to, to, (ascribe), juf^reiben, 

str. V. sep. 
reflect, to, fid^ afif))tegettt, fii$ tnieber^ 

f))tegefn 
reflection, the, ber @ebanle, -nS, -n 
refrain, to, ft(i^ (einer ©oi^e) entl^alten, 

str. V. insep. 
refreshing, erfrtf^enb 
refuge, the, bie 3xflui^t, pi. 3"^ 

flu^tsftatten 
refusal, the, bie abfiJ^Ifigtifi^e 2l«t» 

tamtfpl. -en 
regain, to, toicbet crreidjen 
regard, to, onfe^en, str. v. sep. ; 

betra^ten 
regard, the, bie SfJiidfid^t ; with 

regard to, tntt SRiidfti^t auf 



regiment, the, baS SRegintent, -S, 

-er 
regret, to, bebauem 
regret, the, baS Sebouent, -S 
reign, the, bie Sftegierung, pi. -en 
reign, to, regieren 
reinforcement, the, bie SSerftarlung, 

pi. -en; bie gtlfStvuptie, pi. -n 
relate, to, ersa^Ien, 'bttxSittTX 
relation, the, ber SSerhJanbte, -n, -n 
relative to, to be, abl^ongen bon 
release, to, fretlaffen, str. v. sep. ; 

freife^en, str. v. sep. 
relic, the, bie 9ieltqnte, pi. -n 
relieve, to, ob^etfen, str. v. sep. (with 

dot.); linbem (with occ.); '^'b^ 

str. V. 
religion, bie Sieltgion, pi. -en 
reluiquish, to, aufgeben, str. v. sep. 
rely upon some one, to, fi^ auf 

jemanben berlaffen, str. v. 
remain, to, btetben, str. v. 
remark, the, bie SentcrJung, -e« 
remarkable, merttviirbig 
remember, to, fi^ erinnem; — 

faithfully, treu im ®ebd()^tniS 

Beloal^rcn 
remembrance, the, bie (Srinnenjng, 

pi. -e«; boS SInbenten, -S 
remind, to, erinnent (iemanben an) 
remote, entfemt 
remove, to, entfemcn, h)egne§men, 

str. V. Sep. 
rent, the, bie $ad^t, pi. -en 
repair, to, (go), ftii^ begeben, str. v. 

insep. ; (mend), gut madden 
repeal, the, bie abfd^affnng . 
repeat, to,h)ieber5olen, v>. v. insep. 
reply, the, bie StntiDOtt, pi. -en 
reply, to, antwotten 
report, the, ber SBerie^t, -cS, -e; ber 

SRuf ; from — , bem ?Jerii^te nad^ 
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Representative, the, ber iBevtrcter, 

-S, —, bie SSertretettn, pi -nen; 

ber Sftepriifentcmt, bte 9ie)jrafen= 

tantttt 
reptile, ber SBurttt, -S, — cr 
repugnant, jutofber 
reputation, the, ber Sftul^itt, -8 
require, to, berlangett 
research, the, bie Unterfuii^ttng, pi. 

-en; bie ^ae^\ax\^vmst -^n 
resemble, to, glei^eit, str. v. 
residence, the, boS §au§, -feg, — fer; 

bit Mo^nnne, pi. -en; ba§©(^tof, 

-fTe§,^ffer 
resign, to, ftii^ ergeben, str. v. iiisep. 
resignation, the, bie Entfagung 
resistance, the, ber Sffiiberftanb ; to 

make — , SBiberftonb leiften 
resolute, entfd^toffen 
resolution, the, ber (Entfc^Inf , -ffe8, 

-ffe 
respect, the, bie Sl^tung, bte #oiJ5= 

ai^tung; in this — , in bicfer §iu? 

fi^t 
respectable, ai^tfior, ref)jeItaBeI 
rest, the (remainder), ber SReft, -eS, 

-e; (repose), bieSRn'^e; a night's 

rest, eine 9ia($tru'^e 
rest, to, rul^en 

Restoration, the, bie SReftauratiojt 
restore, to, jurvtcJbringen, str. v. sep. 
result, the, bo§ ®rgebni§, -ffe§, -ffe ; 

We gotge, pi. -«; boS Sftefultat, 

pi. -e 
retire, to, jurndjiel^en, fid^ jnriiil' 



retirement, the, bie 3«Mi(Igesogen= 

5eit, bie (Stnfomleit 
retract, to, juriidsie^en, str. v. sep. 
retrieve, to, hJieber l^erftetten, gut 

madden 
return, the, bie SRiidte^r 



return, to, jurjidfe^ren, w. v. sep. 

reveal, to, offenbaten 

revenue, the, ba§ ®tnlomnten, bie 

Einfiinfte {pi.) 
revenge, the, bie Sfto^e; to have 

— , fi(^ rad^en 
revenge, to, roii^en 
reverse, to, umte^ren, w. v. sep. 
revive, to, toieber beteben, erftifii^en 
revoke, to, Iniberrufen, str. v. insep. 
revolution, the, bie SReboIution, pZ. 

-en 
reward, the, bie ©elol^nung, pH. -en 

reward, to, Beto^nen 
rich, rei^ 

riches, the, ber Sfteid^tum, -S, — er 
ride, to, reiten, str. v. sep. ; — in a 

coach, fol^i^en, str. v. 
ridicule, the, bie Sofire, pi. -« 
right, xtii)i; on the — , ttSjiS, jur 

re(i5ten 
rigorous, ftreng 
ring, the, ber 9iing, -S, -e 
rise, to, aufgel^en, str. v. sep. ; auf» 

ftel^en, str. V. sep. ; iiH) erl^eben, 

str. V. insep. ; fteigen, str. v. 
rise in vapour, to, alg ®unft 

(®itnfte) oufftcigen, str. v. sep. 
risk, the, bie ©cfa^r, bo§ SRiftIo; at 

the — , mit ©efa^r 
risk, to, bte ©efo^r loufen, str. v. 
rival, the, ber Stebenbu^Ier, -§, — 
river, the, ber gt»f , -ffe§,— ffe 
river-side, by the, ben gtu§ ent- 

lang 
rivet, to, jttfonmtenf^rouBen, str. 

or w. V. sep. 
road, the, ber SBeg, -S, -e; bie 

©tra^e, pi. -en; bie SRoute 
roar, to, briiHen 
rob, to, raubcn, bevouben 
robust, terngefunb 
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rook, the, ber gelS, bet gelfen, -§, 

rod, the, tie SRute, pi. -n 
Boman, the, ber 9iomet;, -i, — 
Roman, adj., lomifd^ 
romantic, romanttfi^ 
roof, the, baS ffioi^, -e§, — er ; from 

under his — , ou§ feittem #a«§- 

l^alte 
room, the, (space), ber ^Ia$, -e§, 

-2-e; (apartment), ba§ Qtmnter, 

-8,- 
root, the, bie SBursel, pi. -n 
roquelaure, the, bte Stoquelaute, (a 

cloak so called after the Due de 

R.); ber SBlontel, -S, - 
rose, the, bie Dtofe, pi. -n 
rough, rou5, fturmif^ 
round, ruttb ; — about, ringSum 
rouse, to, aufriiitein 
royal, liinigKilJ 
ruin, the, bte Staine, pi. -« 
ruin, to, ruinieren, ju ©runbe riii^tett 
ruler, the, ber Sftegent, -en, -en 
rumour, the, bag (Seritd^t, -S, -e 
rumour, to, ba§ @erui^t UerBreiten ; 

it is rumoured, eS gel^i boS ®e« 

riii^t 
run, to, rennen, str. v., taufen, 

str. V. 
run ofif, to, toegloufen, str. v. sep. 
run, the common — , bie gemeine 

®orte 
rural, lonbIt(^; — life, baS Sonb- 

leben, -S 
rush, to, fiittjen, fii$ ftiirjen, fa^ren, 

sir. V. ; fteigen, sir. v. ; f(^te$en, 

sir. V. 
Russia, gittgtanb - 
rusty, roftig, berrofiet. 



sacred, l^eilig 

sacrifice, boS JDpfer, -S, — 

sacrifice, to, opfem 

sad, traurig, toe^miitig 

safely, jtd^er 

safety, the, bfe ®t(!^er]^eit 

sagacious, {(ug 

sagacity, the, ber &il)axfbii(t, -S 

sage, the, ber SBelttDeife, •», -n 

saU, the, bo§ ©eget, -S, — 

sailor, the, ber ©eemann, -S, -leute 

salary, the, bag @e^a(t, -S, —n 

sale, the, ber SSerfouf, -S, -^t 

salt, the, baS ®atj, -eS, -e; adj., 

fotsig 

salutary, ^eilfoHt; — sign, baS 

3eti)^en beg $etlg 
same, the, berfelbe, btefelfie, baSfelbe 
sanctify, to, l^eiligen 
sanction, the, bie ©ene^migung 
sand, the, ber @anb, -eS 
sardonic, farbontfii^ 
satire, the, bte Satire, pi. -n 
satisfactory, befrtebtgenb; anythiug 

but — , l^oii^ft unbefrtebigenb 
satisfied, jufrieben, jufrteben gefteKt 
savage, hJitb 
save, to, retten 

sawdust, the, bte ©agefpiine {pi.) 
Saxon, the, ber ®a$fe, -tt, -n 
Saxony, ©ail^fen 
scaffold, the, bog ©ij^afott, -S, -e 
acale, the, ber SWa^ftab, -§, — e; on 

the most expensive — , anfg 

lofift)ieng|le 
scarlet, fi^orlaii^ 
scatter, to, fireuen, jerflreuen, btf 

fireiten 
scene, the, bie @cette, pi. -n; bag 

Sitb, -eg, -er 
sceptre, the, bag Scepter, -8, — 
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scheme, the, ber !pton, -S, — c 
scholar, the (learner), ber Sd^iiter, 

-§, — ; (learned man), bet @e= 

It^itt, -«, -tt 
scold, to, fd^etten, str. v. 
school, the, bte ©d^ulc, pi. -« 
school-house, the, ba§ ©d^ut^auS, 

-fe§, -^fer 
school, to, unterti^ten, insep. ; 

untetlveifen, str. v. insep. 
score, the, jtoonstg; to count, to 

number by the — , naS) ber 

SKanbel, naS) beat ®u%enb soften 
score, on the, ouf ®rnnb 
score, to, anterftreiil^en, str. v. insep. 
Scottish, fd5otttf(!^ 
scour, to, t>m(i^ttti^m, str. v. 

insep. ; buri^fii^JBeifen, w. v. insep. 
scream, fd^refett, str. v. ; txn^etjm, 

str. or w. 
Scriptures, the, bte Shrift, bie 

^eiltae ©iJ^rtft 
scruple, the, ba§ SSebenlen; to have 

scruples, Sebetilen, anftonb tro= 

gen, str. v. ; bte Sebettlttc^Ieit 
sea, the, bte ®tt,pl. -«; bag SKeer, 

-§,-e 
sea-chest, the, bte ©eettfte, pi. -n 
sea-coast, the, bte ©ectufte, pi. -n 
sea-shore, the, baS SDleereSufer, -§ 
season, the, bie ^a\)XiSidt, pi. -ett; 

bie 3ttt 
secret, the, ba§ ©el^eintniS, -ffeS, 

-ffe 
secretary, the, ber ©cfretar, -§, -e 
secure, adj., fi^er 
secure, to, fd^Uegett, str. v. ; ber= 

ptiegen, insep. ; bertoa^ren, w. v. 

insep. 
security, the, bie ©t^erl^eit; per- 
sonal — , ©id^erl^cit ber sperfon, 

^lerfiinltd^e ©iii^erSeit 



see, to, fe^ett, sir. v. 

seed, the, bie ©oat, pZ.'-e« 

seek, to, ftti^en 

seem, to, fd^einen, str. v. 

seemingly, beat Stnf(i5ein nai%, an» 

fii^einettb 
select, to, hjS^ren, ou§f«(i^en 
selection, the, bie SBa^t, bie 2tH§= 

toa^t, pi. -en 
self, jt^ 
self-instruction, the, bie ©el6ft» 

Bete^rnng, ba§ i|5rtbatftubiunt, -S 
selfish, felbftfiJiiStig, egotfiif(i5, eigen= 

nii^ig 
selfishness, the, bie ©etbftfuii^t 
self-willed, eigenhJiSig 
sell, to, hcrtoufen 
send, to, fii^idcn, w. v. ; fenben, 

str. V. 
send, for, to, naii^ jeatonbeat fi^icEen 
send back, to, juriidtljerfe^en 
sensation, the, bte @m)3ftnbttng, pi. 

-en 
sense, the, ber ®tnn, -§, -e 
sensible, fiil^tbor, bemertbar 
sensitive, entbfinbti^, — to, gegen 
sentence, the, ber ©a|, -e§, -^e 
separation, the, bie irennnng, pi. 

-en 
Septuagint, the, bte ©eptuagtnto 
sequester, to, mtt Sefd^Iag belegen 
sequestered, enttegen 
serious, seriously, entff, ernfttii^ 
sermon, the, bte ifJrebigt, pi. -en 
servant, the, ber ®tcnftbote, -n, -n; 

ber ®iener, -§, — ; bie SWogb, pi. 

-^e 
servant maid, the, bie 3)2agb, pi. 

serve, to, btenen 

service, the, ber ®icnft, -eS, -e; to 
be of — -, nit^en, toon SJu^en fein 
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set aside, to, fur nngiiltig etKaren 
set forth, to, auSeinanber fc^en 
settle, to (in a place), f{$ niebec^ 

laffen, str. v. sep., jt^ anftebefn; 

(a bill, etc. ), obntod^cn, fcftfe^en 
seventeen, jiebse^n 
seventeenth, the, ber pebje^ntc 
sever, to, trennen, oBfd^netben, str. 

V. Sep. 
sex, the, bag ®t\SfitSii, -e§, -er 
shade, the, bet ©li^atten, -S, — 
shake, to, f^iittetn 
shame, the, bie @$ant, no pi., bie 

©d^anbe 
shape, the, bie ®eftoIt, pi, -en 
share, the, ber Stnteit, -§, -e 
shatter, to, erfii^iittem, jertiitten 
shave, to, rofteren 
sheep, the, ba§ ©i^^of, -§, -e 
sheet, the, ber SBogen, -§, — 
sheet iron, the, ba§ Sleii^, -S, -e; 

ba§ (£tfen6te(!0 
shelf, the, boS (Seftett, -§, -e; ber 

©(i^ranl, -§, — e 
shelter, the, ba§ Ofiboi!^, -§, no pi. 
shelter, to, fd^ii|en 
shepherd's purse, the, bie ^irten- 

tafc^e 
sheriff, the, ber ©fieriff, -§ 
shield, the, ber Si^itb, -e§, -e 
shingle, the, (straw), bie ®(i§inbefn 

(pi.); (stone), ba§ ©erott, -S 
ship, the, ba§ ©i!^tff, -e§, -e 
shipping, the, ba§ ©(^iffltuefen, -g; 

bie ®(^iffe 
shipwreck, the, ber ©^iffBrui^, -§^ 

— e 
shock, the, ber ©iS^tog, -§, — e; — of 

hope, eine ilberrafii^enbe ^offnung 
shoe, the, ber ©^u^, •§, -e 
shoot, to, \^\t'^m,str. v., erf^iegcn, 

et»: V. insep., tot fd^iefen 



shop, ber Soben, -S, — 
shopkeeper, the, ber banter, -S, 

— ; ber flaufmann, -§, -Isute 
shopman, the, ber Sobenbtener, -§, — 
shore, the, boS ttfer, -S, — 
short, turs 

shortly, turj, lurje 3"' 
shoulder, the, bie ^Sjuxitix, pi. -n 
shove, to, \Sj\tiea, str. v. 
show, the, bie ^ifoxi, pi. -en; (of 

animals), bie SKenogerie, pi. -n, 

bie Sierfd^ou 
show, to, jeigen, w. v. 
shrewd, fd^arffttmig 
shrink, to, fi$rimi))fen, iuf(mtmen> 

ft^rumpfen, fii^hjinben, str. v. 
shrub, the, ber ©troud^i -e§, — er 
shut, to, iumai^en, sep. v. 
side, on his — , fefnerfeitS, on her 

— , t^rerfettS 
siege, bte Selogetung, pi. -en; state 

of, ber SSetagerunggjuftaub 
sigh, the, ber ©eufjer, =g, — 
sigh, to, feufsen 
sight, the, ber SlnbUd, -S, -e; in — , 

within — , in ©iiiOt 
sign, the, boS S^iiSsn, -S, — 
signally, ougenf^einlir^, fid^tfiar 
silence, the, ba§ ©(^toeigen; in — , 

fi!^tt)etgenb 
silence, to, jum ©d^toeigen bringen, 

str. V. 
silent, ftitt, fd^Wetgenb 
silk, the, bie ©eibe; cu^., silken, 

feiben 
silly, bnmm 
silver, baS @tl6et; — spoon, bet 

fitberne Soffel 
similar, cil^nltd^ 

simile, the, baS ©reid^nig, -ffeS, -ffe 
simple, simply, einfad^ 
since (prep.), feit, (adv.), feitbem 
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sincere, aufrid^tfg 

single (only), etajig; (one by one), 

einjeto 
single men, itnber^eiratete Seute 
singularly, ungmtem 
sink, to, jtnten, str. v. 
Sir, ntein §err 
site, the, bie 8age, pi. -n 
situation, the, bie ©teUung, 2tn= 

fteIIttng,pZ. -en; bie Sage, ^i. -n 
six, fe^0; — o'clock, fe(35§ U^r 
sixth, the, bet fed^fte 
sixteen, fed^jel^n 
sixteenth, the, ber feij^je^nte' 
size, the, bte ®rB§e, pi. -n 
skill, the, bie @ef(i0iiltiil5teit 
skin, the, bie §aat, pi. ^e 
sky, the, ber §intmel, -§, — 
sleep-inducing, etnfi!5tSferrtb 
slender, fd^Iant, (of figure) ; Itein, 

gettng, imbebeutenb (of quantity) 
slight, the, bte ^rottlaitg, pi. -en 
slight, adj., gering 
slope, to, ftd^ fenten 
slow, slowly, tongfom 
slumber, the, ber ©(J^fummer, -§ 
small, ttetn, gering 
small-clothes, bie $ofen 
smallpox, the, bie ^poden, {pi. ) 
smart, to make, ©d^mei'g berur- 

fad^en; to make the eyes — 

sharply, Betgenben StugenfiJ^metj 

toerutfai^en 
smear, to, fi^mieren, fiepmieren, 

auStoiWen 
smell of, to, nciii^ cttoaS rieiJ^en, atr.v. 
smile, to, Ici($e(n 
smoke, the, bee Staufi^ 
smoke, to, rauc^en 
smooth, glatt, tul^ig 
smoothly, gemSi^lie^ 
snake, bie ©^tange, pi. -n 



snatch (from), to, toegretfen, au§ 

ber §anb reigen, str. v. 
sneak, to, f(^tet(i^en, $tr. v.; — in, 

^ineinfd^tei^en 
snow, the, ber ©li^nee 
snug, 6e5ogti(!^, gentiittid^ 
sob, the, ber ©eufjer, -§, — 
sob, to, fd^tud^gen, feufjen 
sociable, gefeHfg 
social, gefeHWaftltii^, fojiat 
society, the, bie ©efellfii^aft, pi. -en 
sofa, the, baS ©op^ii S, -S 
soften, to, befSnftigen 
soil, the, ber S3oben, -S; baB ®rb= 

rei(^, -S 
soldier, the, ber ©otbot, -en, -en 
solicit, to, nod^fu^en 
solicitor, the, ber Stbbolot, -en, -en 
solitary, einfam 
solve, to, tiifen 
some, einige, man^e 
some day, ctneS SogcS 
some one, jentanb 
sometimes, mand^ntol, mitunter, 

juhjeiten 
son, the, ber ©o§n, -S, — e 
songster, the, ber ©finger, -§, — 
soon, fiatb 

sooner, fd^nelter, e§er 
soothe, to, ttnbern 
Sophy, ©op^ie, -enS, dat. -e, or -en 
sorrow, the, ber Summer, -§, no 

pi. ; bie 9Jot, ber Unmut 
sorry, betriifit, traurig ; I am — , e§ 
- t^nt mir leib, id^ Serene c§ 
sort, the, bie ^xt,pl. -en; bie ©orte, 

pi. -n 
soul, the, bie ©eete,pZ. -n; no — , 

niemanb, tein SKenfd^ 
source, the, bie DueHe, pi. -n 
sovereign, the, ber ©ouberfin, -§, 

-e; ber ^errfcjer, -S, — 
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sovereign, the, a coin, (about) 

jtoonjig aWarl (German) 
sow, to, foen 
Spain, ©panten 

Spaniard, the, ber ©panier, -§, — 
spare, to, fi^onen 
speak, to, f))re($en, sbr. v. leben 
speaker, the, ber SRebner, -S, — 
specially, befonberS 
specimen, the, bte Sprobe, pi. -Jt 
speck, the, ber fjteden, -§, — 
speckled, gcftedt 
speculation, the, bte ©petutatiott, 

^Z. -en 
speechless, f^Jtad^IoS 
speed, the, bie ©ij^nelttgteit; with 

— , fd^nctt, fd^Ietttiig 
speedy, f^nett 
spend, to (money), ouSgeben, str. 

V. sep. ; (time), jubringen, str. v. 

Sep. 
sphere, the, bie ©))pre, pi. -n 
spice, the, bte ©)3ejevet, pi. -ett 
spirit, the, ber ®etft, ber SUKut, ber 

©inn, bo§ Sefen ; (a liquid), ber 

®))trtta§ 
spirits, the (a liquid), ber ©))ttttu§, 

be§— ; fpirttuofe ©etronte 
spiritual, geiftltij^ 
spite, in — of, tro^ 
splendid, gtiittsenb, J^vaSitis, a«§= 

gejeid^net 
splendour, the, ber ©tang, -e§ 
splutter, to, fprt^en, 
spoil, spoils, the, bie Seute, no pi. 
spoon, ber Siiffet, -§, — 
sport, to, ft^ tummetn 
spot, upon the, auf ber ©tette 
spring, the, bie OneHe, pi. -n; 

spring-water, auettlDaffer 
spring up, to, fii^ erl^ieben, str. v. 

inaep. ; ttttfftjringen, str.v. sep. 



squire, the, ber OutSl^err, -n, -en 
stable-man, the, ber ©taUfnei^t, -eS, 

-e 
stage, the, bte SSit^ne, bie SJBettbiil^ne, 

pi. -n 
stage-coach, the, ber ^ofttvagen, 

-§,- 
stairs, the, bie Sreppe, pi. -n; bie 

©tufe,i3Z. -n 
stamp, to, ftettipetn, prfigen 
standard, the, bte ©tanbarte, pi. 

-n; i>k%a^nt,pl. -n 
star, the, ber Stem, -§, -e; the 

morning — , ber SKorgenftern 
stare, to, ftarren 
start, to, oufbrei^en, str. v. sep. ; 

abfa'^ren, str. v. sep. ; abge^en, 

str. V. sep. 
start up, to, ouffprtngen, str. v. 

sep. 
starve, to, ber^ungem; to — one- 
self, (freitoitttg) l^nngem, ber= 

§ungern 
state, the (commonwealth), ber 

©taot, -§, -en; (condition), ber 

©tanb, ber 3uf'fl»i', -§,-^e; state 

of siege, ber SBetagerung§8«ftcmi) 
state, to, eritaren 
statesman, the, ber ©taatSmann, 

-§, — er 
station, the, (place), ber Drt, -eS, 

— er; bte©teHe,p?. -«; (railway), 

bie ©ttttton, ber Sa^n^of; (rank 

in life), ber ©tanb, -e§, — e; ber 

Sang, -S 
statue, the, ba§ ©tanbbilb, -S, -er 
stay, to, bletben, str. v. ; ft(!^ auf= 

fatten, str. v. sep. 
steadiness, the, bie Unerfd^iitt?! 

Itt^Ieit 
steal, to, fteljlen, str. v. 
steam, the, ber ©ampf, -eS, -^e 
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steam, to, bampfen, mitbem S)amt)f= 

Wiffe fasten, str. v. 
steam-engine, the, bit Soin))fma= 

f^ine, bte Solomotibe, pi. -t 
steamer, the, baS ©om^ffe^tff, -e§, 

-c 
steel-purae, the, bie ©ta^tbiitft, pi. 

-n 
steep, to, eintaud^en, trcinlen 
step, the, bet Stitt, -S, -e; ber 

step, to, tteten, ««»•. v. 

stick, the, ber ©to*, -eS, -2-e 

stick in, to, efnfted en 

stick up, to, onl^eftcn, w. v. sep: 

stile, the, bev ^ountritt, -S, -e 

still, ttoc^ 

stilt of a plough, the, bte !PfIug= 

fltx^t,pl. -n 
atil-yard, the, ber ©ta^I^of, -S 
sting, to, fte$en, atr. v. 
stir, to, ft(§ rit^rett 
stir out, to, auSgel^en, s£r. v. sep. ; 

I was not permitted to stir out, 

\<Sj burfte nii^t au§ bem $aufe 
stitch, to, sufammen na^en 
stock, the, ber 3Jorrat, -g, — e; (of 

a farmer), ber ^iel^fianb, -S 
stockbroker, the, ber SKotter, ■§, 

— ; ber Sotfenagent, -en, -en 
stocking, the, ber ©tnmtpf, -e§, 

stomach, the, ber IDJagen, -d, — 

(rare) 
stone, the, ber ©tetn, -§, -e 
stool, the, ber ©effet, -§, — ; ber 

©tu^r, -§, — e 
stoop down, to, '\\6) bitrten, ftd^ 

nieberbiiden, bengen 
stop, to, ouf^alten, str. v. sep. ; 

ftitte fte^en, str. v. ; (of coaches), 

(Ht?fpannen; (cease), anf^oTen 



store, the, ber SSotrat, -S, — e 
store, to, berfe^en, ouffpetd^ern; 

stored with, reidj on 
story, bie ©ef^i^te, pi. -n 
straggling, ftru)))j{g 
straight, grobe, getabeS SBcgeg 
strait-waistcoat, the, bie 3toangS= 

iaie, pi. -n, 
strange, fremb, feltfam 
street, bte ©tta^e, pi. -n 
strength, the, bte fflrof t, pi. — e 
stretch, to, ftrecJen, auSfttetfen 
strictness, the, bte ©trenge 
stricken, gebeugt, gefd^Iagcn 
strike, to, ft^Iagen, str. v. ; (the 

mind), onffatten, str. v. sep. ; it 

strikes me, eS fiiat mtr auf 
strikingly, f^Iogenb, ouffottenb 
stroll, to, ffi^Ienbem 
struggle, to, ^e) onftrengen ; — on, 

bocloartS ftreben 
study, the, baS ©tttbium, -S, -en; 

(room), bte ©tubterftube 
study, to, ftubteren 
stuffy, fiJ^tef^t geliiftet 
style, the, ber ©til, -S, -e 
styled, to be, l^etjen, str. v. 
subdue, to, unterjodden, insep. 
subdued tone, in a, in etnem iDeid^en, 

fonften Sone 
subject, the, ber Untert^on, -S, -en 
submission, the, bie Untertoerfung 
subscribe, to, fubftrifiieren, ft(^ 

abonnteren 
subsist, to, leben, e^ifiierett 
subsistence, the, ber ttnterl^alt, -S 
substance, the, ber ©toff, -§, -e ; ber 

ajeftanbtetl, -S, -e; bte ©ubftnns, 

pi. -en; ber toefentliii^c Qfn^alt 
substantive, the, boS ©ubftontib, -S 

-e; bog ©aupttoort, -S, -^er 
substitute, the, ber frffl^, -e* 
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subtle, getottttbt 

suburban, in bet SSorftobt, — tene- 
ments, SSorftobtpufer 

success to you, gut §eit ! 

succession, the, bie SRei^e, pi- -tt; 
bie gtei^enfolge, pi. -n 

successive, oufetnonbetfotgenb 

such, folii^; — a,, foti!^ eiti, eitt 
folder; — or — a, biefet ober 
jener 

sudden, suddenly, of a ^, pli)|lt(!^ 

suffer, to, butben; letben, atr. v. 

suffering, the, ba§ Seiben, -S 

sufficient, sufficiently, geititgenb, 
l^intetd^enb 

suffrage, the, bie ©tttnnte, ba§ 

©ttmatred^' 
suit, the, ber Slrtjng, -§, — e 
sullen, Ktiirrtfi^, finfter 
sum, the, bie ©umine, pi. -n 
summit, the, bie ©ptije, -n 
summon, to, aufforbettt, (in law) 

borlabett 
sun, the, bie ©ottne 
Sunday, ber ©ontttag 
sundry, toetfii^iebene (pi.) 
sunlight, the, bet ©onnengtans, -e§ ; 

ba§ ©onneitttci^t 
sunny, fontlig 
sunset, the, bet ©ottttettuntetgang, 

-§,^e 
sup, to, 8« aSenb effett, Stfienbbrot 

effen, str. v. 
superabundance, the, bet Ubetfluf , 

-ffe§ 
superfluous, iiberfliifftg 
superior, bottteffliiS^er, p^ei^i Seffw 
superior officer, the, bet SJotgcfe^te, 

-n, -n 
superstition, the, b^t Slbetgtauber 

rtu%, no pi. 
supper, bo0 StbenbBrot, -S, -e 



supply, to, betfe^en (wit), str. v. 

insep. 
support, the, bie ©tit^e, -n; bie 

#ilfe; ber Seiffcwb, -S 
support, to, trageit, str. v., unter« 

fatten, str. v. insep. ; uttterftii^en 
suppose, to, sotauSfe^en, atme^men, 

str. V. Sep. ; fiii^ bertlen, str. v. ; 

I — (expletive), too^I, bodj too^t 
supreme, oberft, pd^ft, etft 
surely, iDa^rlid^ 

surface, the, bie Dbetfta(^e, pi. -Jt 
surly, betbtie^i^ 
surpass, to, nbettreffett, str. v. insep. ; 

ii6etf(!5teite«, str. v. insep. 
surpassingly, uniibettteff(i(!^ 
surprise, the, bie libettafi^ung, bag 

®tjio«nen,bie SSetiDunberung; with 

— , etftaunt 
surprise, to, iibettafi^ett, w. v. 

insep. ; to be surprised, fiiS) 

kounbertt 
surround, to, utngeben, str. vSnsep. 
survive, to, uberteben, w. v. insep. 
swallow, to, bex\e)luim, w. v. ; 

betf^tingen, str. v. insep. 
swear, to, fd^lnBren, str. v. ; (curse) 

ftuii^en 
swim, to, ffi^ioimmen, str. o. 
sword, the, bo§ ^ifmvci, -e§, -et ; 

bet Segett, -§, — 
symbol, the, boS ©^tnbol, -S, -e; 

ba§ Sal^tjeie^cn, -S, — 
sympathy, the, bie ©^mtiat^ic 
symptom, the, ba§ ©^mptom, -I, -e 
system, the, ba§ ®9ftem, -S, -e. 

T 

table, the, ber %\\S), -S, -e 
table-cloth, the, ba§ ZimaS), -8, 

W 
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tablet, the, bo8 SfifetiJ^en, baS 

&tS)vnitaftl(^m, -S, — 
tackle, the, baS ®erot, -§; fishing 

— , bog gifa^gerfit 
tail, the, ber ©iJ^Wonj, -e§, — e 
take, to, ne^men, sir. v., tragen, 

str. V. 
take a house, to, eiit §au§ mieten 
take a look at, to, fiij^ na$ ettvaS 

untfc^en, s«r. v. sep. 
take part, to, tettnel^men, str. v. 

sep. 
take place, to, ftatt ftnben, sir. v. 
take to, to, fid^ BsseSen, sir. u. 

tale, the, bie (Etjfi^Iung, j9Z. -en 
talent, the, ba§ Slalent, -e§, -e 
talk, the, bie Sftebe, pi. -«; baS 

OefproiiO, -§, -e 
talk, to, f)jre(i5ert, sir. v. 
talk into, to, itBetreben 
tame, to, ;a$men 
tart, the, ber flud^en, -§, — 
tart-woman, the, bie Mai^tn^vau, 

bie §i)Ieri« 
task, the, bie Stufgabe, pZ. -« 
taste, the, ber (Sefd^macE, ■§, no ^Z. ; 

— for, on,* bie 3Jeigung,^?. -en 
tavern, the, bo§ SBirtS^ouS, -feS 

-^fer 
taxation, the, bie Seftenerung, bie 

Steuem {pi. ) 
tea, the, ber %t)it, -S 
tea-time, the, bie S:5eejett 
teach, to, le^ren, Bele§ren, unter» 

riiS^ten 
teacher, the, ber £e§rer, -g, — ; bie 

Se^rerin, pi. -en 
teaching, the, ber Uttterrid^t, -g 
tear, the, bie Sl^rone, pi. -n 
tear, to, jerreifen, str. v. 
tedious, (ongioeitig 



tell, to, erjS^ten 
temperance, the, bie SKagig!eit 
temperature, the, ber SBormegrob, 

-g, -e; bie Semfjerotar 
temporal, toelttie§ 
temporary, einftloeitig 
tempt, to, berfud^en 
ten, jel^n; — times, je^nmal 
tenant, the, ber !)Jad^ter, -g, — 
tenantry, the, bie 5|Jod5ter {pi. ) 
tench, the, bie ©d^tei^e, pi. -n; 

sometimes ber ©d^tei^ 
tend, to, ^Jftegen, w. v. 
tender-hearted, tneid^l^ersig 
term, the (condition), bie Sebingung 

-en 
term, to, nennen, str. v. ; l^ei^en, 

str. V. ; as it was termed, h)ie eg 

terrible, fd^redEtid^, furd^tbor 
terrific, entfe^Kd^ 
terrify, to, erfd^reden, w. v. insep. 
territory, the, bog ©ebiet, -g, -e 
terror, the, ber ©d^reden, -g, — 
testament, the, bog Seftoment, -g, 

-e 
testify, to, ougbrjidCen 
than, otg 
that, dem. pron., ber, bie bog; jener, 

-e, -eg; biefer, -e, -eg; rel. pr., 

toet^er, -e, -eg 
that is, bag ^eigt 
that, conj., bo§ 
the, ber, bie, bog 
theatre, the, bog ©d6flUf))ieI§on§, 

-feg, -^fer; bog Sl^eoter, -g, — ; 

ber ©d^ottplo^, -eg, —i 
their, il^r, i§re, i^r 
theme, the, ber ©egenftonb, -g, —t 
themselves, fid^ 
theory, the, bie S:](ieorie, pi. -« 

bie 8e§re, pi. -n 
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there, ba, bort 

thereby, baburd^ 

thick, bid 

thin, biinn 

things, bie SJagage, boS ®e)3oiI, bie 

Ba(^m (pi ) 
think, to, bettlen, sir. v. ; (believe), 

gtauben, w. v. ; (judge), bofiir 

:^atten, etr. v. 
think right, to, fitr KS)t, ottBemeffnt, 

l^altett 
thinker, the, ber ffienler, -S, — 
third, the, ber britte 
thirteen, breijel^tt 
thirty, bretfig 

this very . '. ., biefer (-e, -eg) felbtge 
thong, the, ber Wiemen, -§, — 
thoroughfare, the, bie §o(5ftrape, 

pi. -n 
thoroughly, 8tiinbli(i0, bwcd) unb 

bur^ 
those, biejenigen, toel^e 
though, obgleir!^ 
thousand, taufenb 
thread, the, ber gabett, -§, —en; a 

piece of — , ein ®nbe SSinbfabett 
threaten, bro^^en, bebrol^en 
three, biei 

three-cornered, breiedig 
threescore and twenty, od^tjig 
thrive, to, gebeiftett, str. v. 
throne, the, ber S^ron, -§, -e 
throng, to, fiij^ brangen 
through, bntS) 
throughout, gonj burd^, ganj l^itt^ 

burii^ ; — the country, baS ganje 

Sanb l^inburd^ 
throw, to, hjerfen, str. v. 
thrust back, to, jurudtterfe^en 
thunder, the, ber S)onner, -S, — 
thus, fo, auf biefe 5Bcife 
till . , , within, fiiS , . , naS) 



time, the, bie Qeit, pi. -en; with 

— , ntit ber 3^''? ^<"^ some — , 

geraunte 3eit, eine 3eittang 
time, nta(; ten times, jel^nmal; the 

first — , bo3 erfte SWoI 
timidly, sug^dft, fttrdOtfom 
tin-box, the, bie Sled^biJiS^fe, pi. -n 
tin-canister, the, bie Sted^biifi^fe, 

pi. -n 
tinned, berjitmt 
tired, mitbe 
tiresome, longhjeilig 
tiresomeness, the, bie Sangtoeiligteit 
to (to a person), ju; (to a place), 

md); (feelings towards), gegen; 

(as far as), Bi§; (in order to), 

imt . . . iu 
toast, the, ber Srinlfpru^, -§, — e 
together, sufammen 
token, the, boS S'^^'^i -^t — 
tolerable, jiemlid^ 
tolerably, ertragti(^, jiemlid^ 
Tom Fool, §«!§ gjarr 
to-morrow, ntorgen 
ton, the, bie Sonne, pi. -xi 
tone, the, ber Son, -S, — e 
tongue, the, bie 3«n8e, pi. -n; bie 

&ptai^e,pl. -n 
too, anS), 8u; — much, jn fel^r, 5U 

biel 
tool, the, baS SaJertjeug, -S, -e 
topic, the, ber @emei«i)Ia^, -el, -^e 
torpid, triige 
torture, the, bie SDlarter, pi. -n; bie 

OMat,pl. -en; bie 2:ortur,^2. -en 
totally, giinstid^ 
totter, to, toanfen, toanlenben 

@ii^ritte§ ge^en 
touch, to, berii^ren, onriil^ren; — 

malt liquor, @))intuofen iiber bie 

Sii/ipexi bringen 
touching, rii^ren^ 
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towards, gegen, in bet SRid^tung nad^ 
town, the, bie ©tobt, pi. — e; — 

residence, bie ©tabttnoldnung, pi. 

-en 
toy, the, bie ©pietfad^e, pi- ■« 
trace, the, bie ©))ur, pi. -en 
trace, to na(^\\>mi« 
track, the, bie ©traje, pZ. -n 
trade, the, boS ©efdOcift, -e§, -e; 

baS $anbteetl, -§, e; ber @anbel, 

-§, no pi. 
tragedy, the, ba§ Srauerfpiel, -S, -e 
train, the, ber 3«3, -§( — e 
train of attendants, a, ein ©efclge 

Don Segteitem, Sienern; grofe 

®ienerfi)^aft 
train, to, (educate), bilben, w. v. ; 

erjie^en, sir. v. insep. 
transact, to, ber^onbeln, ©efd^ofte 

ettebtgen 
transaction, the, bie SJer^anbtnng, 

pi. -en 
transfer, to, itbertrogen, str. v. insep. 
translation, the, bie UBerfe^ung, -en 
transversal beam, ber Onetballen, 

-§,- 
treacle, bee @iro)), -S 
tread, to, fietreten, str. v, insep. ; 

tnanbeln 
treasure, the, ber ©^o^, -e§, — e 
treasury, the, bie ©d^o^lontmer, 

pi. -n 
treat, to, bel^anbeln 
treatise, the, bie Slb^anblung, pZ. -en 
treaty, the, ber SSertrag, -S, — e; 

by — , bettragSmcif ig 
tremble, to, jittem, jagen 
trial, the, ber ^projcf, -ffeg, -ffe; to 

bring to — , jemanbem ben sproseg 

madden 
tricls, the, ber ^niff, -§, -e; boS 



trifle, the, bie fiteinigleit, pi. -en ; 

bie Slid^tigJeit, pi. -en 
trifling, adj., nnfiebeutenb, eine 

Weinigleit 
trim, to, berfircimen 
triumph, the, ber Sriuni^)^, -S, -e; 
triumph, to, trium))5iercn 
troop, the, bie SItuppe, pi. -n j 
trot, to, ttaben 
trouble, the, bie SWii^c, pi. -n 
trouble, to, ftiiren, fietaftigen; — 

the book-shelves, W «"' *>'* 

SBild^erSretter Htmmern 
truant, the, ber Sii^utfd^hjSnset, -§, 

true, toa^r, too^r^oft, toai^tSaftig 
truly, ioal^r^oftig, ber SJBa^r^eit 

gemcig 
truth, the, bie SBa^r^eit, -en; bie 

S^otfaii^e, bie aaSitttid^teit 
try, to, berfuii^en 
tub, the, bie Sabehjanne, pi. -n 
tumbler, the, ba§ ®ta§, -fe§, -^fer 
turf, the, ber SRafen, -S 
turn, to, toenben, str. or iv. v. ; ^iS) 

tpenben, bre^en 
turn away, to, fiii^ ttiegtoenben, str. 

or w. V. Sep. 
turn round, to, fi^ umbre^en, w. 

V. sep. 
twelve, jlDiilf 
twenty, sionnjig 
twice, stoeintttt 
twinkle, to, fii^immem 
twist, to, jufommenbtel^en 
twisted, gejwirnt, gefponnen 
twitch ofi^, to, oBjie^en, auSjiel^en, 

str. V. sep. 
tyrant, the, ber s;i)ronn, -en, -en 
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unanimous, einftimmfg 
unacquainted, unfietannt 
unbounded, grcttsenloS, unBegrenjt 
uncertain, angetoig, unjuberloffig 
uncle, the, ber Dntel, -S, — ; ber 

D^eim, -§, -e 
unconquerable, uttbefiegSac 
uncorrupt, uttfieftoii^cn 
undaunted, unerf^todcn 
undermine, to, unfewninietett, 

nntergraben; undermined health, 

toadflige Oefunb^eit 
understand, to, betfte^en, sir. v. 



undertaker, the, bet Seid^enbe* 

ftatter 
under-tumkey, the, bcr Untci;» 

f(J5Iief er, -S, — 
undeveloped, unentlDidett 
undoubtedly, o^ne S^oeifel, ttn= 

jiijeifel^aft 
unequal, unglei($nta$ig 
unequalled, uttbecgtei^ttii^ 
unfinished, unfertig 
unfortunately, ungtiidtiiS^ertoeife 
unheard, o^ne geprt 8« ioerben, utt- 

geprt 
unheard of, unerprt 
unhurt, unberfe^tt 
illuminated, unetleui^tet, bu«!et 
uniform, the, bie Uniform, pZ. -en; 

the Windsor — ,bte §oftteibung 
unintelligible, unbegreifHc^ 
uninterrupted, ununtetfiro^en 
unite, to, (fi^) bereinfgen, betbinben, 

str. V. insep. 
united, bereinigt, eineS ®inne§ 
university, the, bie UntbetfitSt, 5)?. 

-ett 
unjust, ungeredjt, 
unknown, unbefanttt 
unlearn, to, bergeffert, str, v. insep. 



unlike, ungtet^, una^ttlit^ 
unpretending, bef(!^eiben 
unrespected, ungead^tet, betai^tet 
unrivalled, uttbergtei^lid^, ot)ne 

glei^en 
unsocial, ungefeKig 
unsuited, ttttpaffenb, unpofTettb ein= 

gettii^tet 
unsuspected, ungeal^ttt 
untamable, nii^t jn {ii^men, unbe° 

jii^mbar 
untasted, entbe^rt, ni$t gelofiet 
until, bi§ 

untractable, ftiimg 
unusual, ungetbiii^nltiS^, ungetool^nt 
unwieldy, unbe^itfttd^ 
unwonted, auf etgeibSl^rtliii^ 
up, auf ; (of stars), aufgegottgen 
up at, «ad5 — l^inouf, bi§ nai^ 
up to, US, bt§ jtt, bis an, bi§ ouf 
upholstery, ba§ 3i»wergetat, -S, -e; 

bie SKobet (?)«.) 
upon, auf; — them, barouf 
upstairs, obett, bie s;rept)e fjinauf 
upstairs, to come, ^etauf tommen, 

str. V. 
urchin, the, ber Sengel, -S, — 
us, utt§, unfer, tt«§, unS 
use, the, bet Slu^en, -§; ber ®ebrau(J5, 
-g; for the use of, jum bcften, 
jum 9ht^ett; to be of use, nii^en, 
btenca, §ctfen, str. v.; it is of no 
use, c§ 5'tft (nii%t)nt(^t§; of what 
use is, tba§ l^ilft tS, ioaS ttii^t eS 
use, to, (be in the habit), pftegcn 
useless, nu^(o§, Uttttti^ 
usher, the, bet §ilf§le§ret, -§, — 
utter, to, auSfpted^ctt, str. v. sep. 



vagabond, the, ber SSagabunbe, -tt, 
-n; bet @trotd|, -i, -e 
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vagary, the, We Saune, fiZ. -en; — 

of fortune, bie Sonne be§ QnfaSS 
vain, ettet 
vainly, bergefienS 
valour, the, bie SatJferteit 
value, the, ber SBert, -e§, -e 
value, to, abfi^o^en, — at, ouf 
vanity, the, bie ©itetteit, pi. -en 
vantage ground, the, bie borteit^afte 

©teffung 
variety, the, bte SKannid^fottigteit, 

pi. -en 
various, becfd^ieben 
vary, to, ftd^ cinbetn, beronbettid^ fein 
vast, ungel^euer, hjeit; a — deal, 

fc^r biele 
vastly, auf erorbcntH(S5, uugentein 
vaunt, to, riil^nten 
veal, the, b(t§ ^atBf[eif(i^ -§; ber 

flatSSbraten 
vegetable, adj., begetabitifc^ 
vegetation, the, ber SPflonjentBU^S, 

-fe§ ; bie SBegetotton 
veil, the, ber ©d^Ieier, -S, — 
velvet, the, ber Snmt, -e§ 
venerable, e^rhjiirbig 
ventilation, the, bie SSentilotion, 

bte Suftreinigung 
venture, to, ftd^ erlit^nen, toogen 
verb, the, baS SSerbum, -§, -en ; boS 

3cith)orf, -S, — er 
verbal, tniinbtii^ 
verse, the, ber SSerS, -fe§, -fe 
very, fe^r, rei^t, fii^on; to the — , 

6i§ grabe onf, Bt§ mitten onf, 6tS 

on; the — , biefer felBige 
vice, the, bo§ Softer, -S, — 
vice-president, the, ber S5tce« 

sprofibent, -en, -en 
vicious, bijfe, tafter^oft 
victorious, ftegreii!^ 
victory, the, ber ©ieg, -8, -e 



view, the, ber Stnbtid ; at first - 

beim erften Slnbtfcl 
vile, Wted^t, biife, ntebertrod^tig 
village, the, bo§ ®orf, -S, — er; — 

school, bie ®orff(^Hte 
villain, the, ber ©d^uft, -eg, -e ' 
vine-leaf, the, bo§ SBeinBrott, -S,-!^er 
violently, getootttg, ntit @eh3ott 
virtue, the, bie Zttsmb, pi. -en; bie 

Bta^iPl. -2-e 
visible, ftd^tbor 
visit, the, ber SBefud^, -S, -e; ber 

StuSftug nod^ (to) 
voice, the, bie ©timme pi. -n 
volume, the, ber SBonb, -§, — e 
vow, the, baS ©etttBbe, -g, — 
vow, to, getoBen, ein (Seliibbe oBtegen. 

W 
wag, to, toebeitt 
wailings, ber Sotnnter 
waistcoat, the, bie SBSefte,^?. -it 
waiter, the, ber ^ettner, -g, — 
wake, to (be awake), Wo^en; ( — 

up), etttiad^en, oufhjod^en 
walk, the, ber ©ong, -§, — e; tier 

©^josiergong; to go for a — , 

fpojieren ge^en, eitien ©posiergang 

madden 
walk, to, ge^en, sir. v. 
walk about, to, ouf unb oB ge^en 
walk (through water), to, hJoben 
wall, the (of a town, house), bte 

SDfoner, pi. -n; (of a room), bie 

aBottb, pi. — e; (of a box), bte 

©eite, -« 
want, the, bog Sebiitfnig, -ffeg, -ffe; 

ber SKongct (on) 
want, to, (to desire), tooHen, 

hiiinfd^en; (to be without), 

entBe^ren 
wanting, entBel^renb, o^ne 
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war, the, ber ^rieg, -S, -e 

warm, to, erhjormeti, hjfirmer maiden 

warming, bog ®rh)orjnen, bie ®r= 

tvcirmuttg 
warmth, the. Me SBStme 
warrior, the, bet flneger, -S, — 
wary, tjorjti^ttg 
wash, to, iuafi^en, str. v, 
watch, to, itobai^tm 
watch for, auf))affeit (auf cttooS) 
water, the, ba§ SBaffer, -§, pi. 

unusual, eitJier — or — 
water-lily, the, bie Sffiafferlilie,^?. -n 
wax-candle, the, bo§ flSaSjSiiSjt, 

pi. -e; bie fflerje, 2)?. -n 
way, the, (road), ber SBeg, -S, -c; bie 

Cattbftrage, pi. -n; the way out, 

ber SluSWeg; to lose the way, 

fi(^ bertrren 
way, the, (manner), bie Strt, pi. 

-en; bie SBeife, pi. -it; pretty 

ways, nette SKotiieren; not in 

any — , in teinerlei SBeife 
we, toir 
wealth, the, ber Steid^tuni, -S, — er; 

baS SBerwiigcn, -S 
weakness, the, bie Sd^tuS^e, pi. -n 
wean, to, entioo^nen 
weapon, the, bie SBaffe, pi. -n 
wearing-apparel, bie ^Icibung§» 

ftu(le(p?.) 
weather, ba§ SEBetter, -S 
weaving, the, ba§ Sffieben, -8 ; — boS 

Oetoebe, -§, — 
weed, the, ba§ Unlrant, -§, -^et 
week, the, bie Sod^e, pi. -n 
weigh, to, toiegen, str. v. 
welcome, hJiUlontmen 
welcome, to, fieiOiUIommen, w. v. ; 

toiaiommen Seigea, str. v. 
well, gut, too^l, nun benn; as— as. 



Welsh, tuelf^, bon Soleg, toaHifet 
wet, adj., «af 

whale, the, ber aBaIfif(!5, -eS, -e 
whatever, toa§ ani^ inmter, otteS tnaS 
wheat, the, ber SBeijen, -S 
wheel, the, boS Stob, -S, — cr 
when (referring to a single event), 

OlS; (referring to a repeated 

event), toenn; (used relatively), 

unb Sann 
whence, hJO^er 

whenever, jebeSntot bag (toenn) 
where, too 
whether, oB; whether ... or, fei 

eS . . . ober 
while, too^renb; all the — , bie 

ganse 3eit 
whilst, hjfil^renb 
whisper, the, boS ©epfter, -8 
whisper, to, fTiiftem; gonj teife 

fagen 
whistle, the, bie !)Jfetfe, pi., -n 
white, iueig 
whiting, the, ber Sffiitfting, ber 

SBetf ting, -8, -e 
whole, gons ; the — , bo8 ©onge, -n 
wholly, ganj, burc^auS 
why, ioorunt, iBeS^alB ; (expletive, 

beginning a speech), je nun, ei, 

nun 
wicked, gottloS, Bofe 
wide, widely, Inett, Breit 
widow, the, bie Sffiittoe, pi. -n 
wild, toilb 
will, the, ber aUiHe, -en§; boS 

Seftantent, -eS; -e 
will, iDoUen, irr. v. 
wife, the, bie ^taa, bie (S^efrau, 

■pi. -en 
wig, the, bie Speriide; bag- wig, 

!|Jetii(Ie ntit ©orrBentet 
win, to, getotnnen, str. v. 
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Wind, to, toinbeit, atr. v. 
window, boS genfter, -S, — 
wine, the, ber SBein, -S, -e 
wine merchant, bet 



winter, to, jiSertotntem, ben S&inter 

^inbringea, str. -u. eep. 
winter-walk, the, ber SBintetfteig, 

-8, -e 
wintry, tninttig 
wisdom, the, bte SBeiSl^eit, iaS 

Sffiiffen, btc SDJiffenWaft 
wise, toetfe 

wiah, the, ber SSunfd^, -eS, — e 
wish, to, iom\^ttt 
with, mit, governs the dot. 
withal, itXQiei^, tto% aKebetn 
within, innerl^alB; — the house, 

im §oufc; enemies from — , 

inneie geinbe 
without {prep.), o^ne (with the 

ace.) 
without {adv.), brougen; — doors, 

brauf en, ouf er bem §aufe ; ene- 
mies from — , ougere gcinbe 
wipe, to, h)tf(i^en 
witness, the, ber S'tfl^i -n, -« 
woe, the, bo§ ®tenb, -S; bag 

Unglitd, -8 
woe, adj. and inter j., toe^e 
woman, the, bie fjrau, pi. -en 
wonder, to, fti^ luunbent 
wonderful, tounbecbor 
wood, the, bo§ §ol5, -eS, —ix', ber 

SBalb, -eS, -^er 
woolly, iooUig 
work, the, (labour), bie SlrBeit, pi. 

-en; (result of labour), bo§ SBerl, 

-eS,'-e; at — , 6ei ber SlrBeit 
working room, the, baS StrBeitS= 

jimnter, -8, — 
workmanlike, luttftgered^t 



world, the, bie ^eU,pl. -e«; bie lEtbe 

worm, the, ber SButw, -S, — er 

worm-eaten, toumtftii^ig 

worn out, erfd^Bpft, geBeugt 

worry, to, })einigen 

worse, fi^timmer; — still, noi)^ 

fd^Itmme^ 
worst, the, bo§ ©^tttnmfte 
worsted stockings, tvoltene 
" ©ttiintpfe 
worthy, the, ber (S^renmonn, -8, 

-er; ber aKatin ton SJerbtenft 
worthy, iuiirbig 
wound, to, berjourtben 
wrap, to, ^iillen 
wretched, elenb 
write, to, fii^retBen, eir. v. ; — 

down, nieberpretBen, sep., 

ttUffd^retBen, sep. 
writer, the, ber ©(^riftftetter, -8, — 
writing, the, bte Sd^tift,jp?. -en 
wrong (incorrect, not according to 

rule), fotfd^, unriii^tig; (not just 

or legal), unred^t; to be — , 

nnred^t ^aBen, unred^t tl^un. 



yacht, the, bie S)aii5t, pi. -en 

yard, the, bie Wie,pl. -n 

year, the, bog So^r, -§, -e 

yearly, io^tti* 

yet, iod) 

yield, to (produce). Kef em 

yield profits, to, @eit)inn oBtoetfen, 

sir. V. sep. 
you, bu, beiner, bir, biii^; i^r, eurer, 

eud^, eu^; ©ie, ^vec, JJl^nen, ®te 
young, iung 
young people, fitnber 
youngster, the, ber jungc Sutf^e 
yourself, by — , attein 
youth, the, bie SuBWb- 
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Cicera, Pro Archia. With Introductioiv, Notes^ Vocabulary, etc., by (he 
Rev. Ralfh Hakvby, M.A. <Lond.), etc. C^loth. is. 

Cicero, Pro Lege Manilla. With Introduction, Notes, Analysisi Vocabu- 
lary, etc., by Rev. Ralph Harvbv, M.A. (Lohd.), etc. ' Gl. is, 6d. 
" Treated with the greatest scholastic ease, fnlness, and jndgment. Coplons Notes make, 
every donbtfel point plain and supply all necessary links of Information.' There'conM not 
possibly be a better text-book, nor one more complete for the yonng scholar."— Mii Tima, 

Ovid, Sletafflorphoaea. Book XIII. With liitroduction. Notes, Index. 

of Fioper Names, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. Ralph Hakviy. 

M.A. (Loai.) I Siiad Master ef Cori Grammar Sehcel. Cloth, as. . 
" lEhe text Is elegantly printed. The Notes are those of a scholar who thorbnghly 
appreciates the difficulties Uiat lie In the path of the student ; and the editing Is most 
wholesome and careful."— /ficA TAoM. 

Ovid, Metamorphoaes. Book XIV. With Life oi the Author, Notes, 
Vocabularjr, etc., by the Rev. Ralph Harvbv, M.A. as. 

Vergil, MaaA. Edited by J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A., B.LL. (Lond.), 

etc. ;^ , . - 

Bookl. With Introduction, Notes, Vdcafanlary, and brief Rules on Qnantity. is. Gd. 
BookV. With Introduction, Notes, Voeabnlary, and brief Knles on QnantlW. is;6d 
Book IX'. With Vocabulary, gd. Vocabnlary to Book IX. separately, 6d. , 

HACHETTE'S Catalogue with fidl parUeulars of above ' 
free on ant>Ue»tion. 
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LOHDON: 18, KINO WILLIAM STREET, CHABINGOjIOSS. 



Haehette's New Series 

(The Editors' Names ar( 
All Tolnnies bound in Cloth' 
i.d. 
•Benedlz. Dr.Wupe. (E,L.Naftel) 

Pajwr cover- - , - . ■ -oj 
*Prey£ae. Du JdarnklUten. (Dr. 
' J. F. Davl», M.A.) - ? ■ • 6 
•Goethii. Fawt. (A. J. OUMi) 

Faster cover ' . , >■ • ^ x o 
'Goethfe G«ti von Betlichlngta. 
(A. J. Dlrlcli) Paper cover r ? o 
Goetbei Hermann nnd Dorothea. 
(Rev. A. C Clapln, H.A.) Paper 
.oov^ - v ■'•, .• " -05 
*Gaeths. Iphlgenle anf Tanrb. 

(Dr.'A. W^Iu, H.A.) - • '-• o 

Goethe. Prosa> Eztraqis from the 

' 'ItalienlspbeRehe/'iiiumeinein 

' Leben ' '6(lti von PerIM>bieen, 

etc., etc. (Dr.BnchhelihiF.C.P.} i < 

*GrImm. Hibehen. (^irstSeries.) la 

PopnlarFalnTaII».(E.L,Naftell i 6 
~*Grimm. MSieben.' (Second Series.) 
5 Popnlar Fab? tales. (Naftet 
and Bode.) ' Paper cover - - i o 
*Gntzko«r, Zopf nnd Scbwert. 

(Dr.J. F.DavbiHJl;)' -; •» « 
*Haickl$nd«F-. Deltei^ebn^ Agent. 

(Dr. T. F. BivH l-MA.) ., a o 
"HinK. Das Bild des\Kalseni (Dr. 
' J. F.;Dbv1s, M.A.) ■ ■ -SB 
■'HMift'MarcheriiDOS.WlMsbBnsltn 

" Spessart. (Dr. J.F.Davis, M. A.) f t 
Mlanff. Mirefaen : Die Karamine. 

(Dr. J. F- D^Vis, M.A.) • -a 6 
ICJee. Die deritschen Heldensaeen i 
i. Hacren sod Hilde. >r Gadmn. 
(Dr. J. F. Divis, M.A.) - -i 6 
Kotzebnei Der nnde Wee der 
beste. (Rev. A. C. ClapIn, M.A,i) . 
Paper coyer- - ■ --09 
Kotaebne, Die degtschen Klein- 
stadter (E. L. Kaftel.) Paper 
cover -, - 1- -, - -09 
*LeUiner Minna von Barnhelm. 
' (Dr, J. F. Davis, M.A.) - -10 



of German Authors. 

plated ik pareittkesis.) > 
ntaleu o'thenilse Indicated. 

I. rf. 
*lJMioa. Tablesln Piose and V>c«e. 

(%LNafteI.» . , . - I 6 
*Ua»uiar nnd GeUert. • ' Fabeln nnd 
' . BriSUnngen. (E. X.! Daftd) i 6 
*Le(iIliK-.MithanderWeiie. (A. J. 
', IJlrlcb). Paper cover- ■ ■ -i o 
*NtebJiliri Heroen'Gtecblcbtsb, 

. (A;Voegelin, fef.A.) - . -« o 
*Rleh1. ^lUiunseblehtlbhe* Mo- 

vellen. mr<J. F. Davis, M.A.) > 6 
*RIeU- Dte Ganei^ben ; Die Qereoh- 
ttekelt (hitt«. (Dt, J. F.Davis, 
M.A.) - ■ ■ ■ ■ -so 
ScbiUer. ' Der (Selsteiseher. ' (Rev. 

C.Merk,M.A., Fh,D.) - -s fi 
(•SehiUer, Gnsbv Adolfjn Dentsch- 
Itind, 1630-163*. (From ' Hlstoty 
oflbeTbbty Years War.') (Dr. 
Bernhardt,)- ■ ■ - a o 

*S(!hmer. Jnngfran von Orleans. 

(A J. Xnricb). Paper cover -o 9 
Schiller Mairbi Stiort. (E.X.tfal- 
tel.i - Paper cover ^,,- - - o ,0 
•SchUler. DerNeffe alsOnkeL (Dr. 
^ U Hirsch) - r V - - 16 

•Schiller. ; Der Nete als Ookel) 

- (A. J. tnridiV - . -, - o 9 
Schlller« Der Faraslt. > (Ref. A.C. ' 

jChtpm, M.A.1 [Paper cover .-0.9 

SEbiller. Jrosa. Exiiractsfrom 'Der 

. Geisterseher,' 'Der Abfall der. 

NiederlaAde,' 'Der dielssigj^t- 

; rige Krieg/ 'Scenen ans Fresco, - 

etc. {Mf. Bnchbeim, F.C.P.) -i > 6 

*ScbiUer. WaUensteln-sTod, (A. J. 

Ulrich). -■ Paper coveif -,' -- -09 
Schiller. WilhelmTell. (E^ {.. Naf- 
tet.) Paper cover • -.09 
*Schlller.. -Wilhelni Tell (A. J. 

, lllricl^ ■ Paper cover - >, - • " 9 
'*Zschokfce. Goldmacherdorf^ (G. 

Heln) • - i,,. -' • 2 6 



'Leading Events of Modem Warfare. Advanced German Readings, selected t. d. 
firbml Standard Authors^ for Army Candidates and others (Dr. A, WBjss.) - s ' 6 
'Half-Honrs with Uodeni German AatJiAn, Inolnding typical extracts (nun 

popular Writers of tiijB Day. Choice pieces specially selected^ to accnstbm ' 

Candidates and others to every kbd of style, (Dr. A. WBiss.) *'i: 

Past I.— 51 Selectiops - .- i 6,| Fast II.— 55 Selections ' - i S 
Selectioni lb Ptbiejmd Vene from German Antbori of the Dkrifor 
TransUtiati Jat' Slffht. tntennediate and Advanced. (Dr. Ai Wmss.) 

Past I.^Paper Cover -to | Part II.— Paper Cover- ■ - i o 
Contains the same (jieces is Iffalf-Beun with tl0dtrH G*rma» Authars (see 
above)^ bnt withont ybcabulaFy^ or any other * Aid.* 

» Volumes indicateef by Asterisks l^ve German-English Vocaiularies} ^^ended. 
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